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Mi. manifold Clamours, 
have been raisd from fe- 
eral Quarters, againft the 
Fable of the Bees, ever 
after I had publifh'd the 
Vindication of it, many of 
my Readers will wonder to 

to fee me come out with a Second Part, beforé 
T have taken any further Notice of what. has 
been faid againft the Firft. Whatewer is Pub- 
life'd, I take it for ranted, is fubmitted to the 
_Fudgment of all the World that fee it; but it ts 
very unreajonable that Authors Jhould not be Es 
bé 


gy an the fame Footing with their Criticks. 


Treatment Ihavereceiv'd, and the Liberties fome 
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#  ThePREFACE,- 
Gentlemen have taken with me, being wellknown, 
the Publick muf} be convinced before now, that, 
tn point tg Civility, I owe my Adverfaries no- 
thing: And if thofe, who have taken upon them 
to febool and reprimand me, had an undoubted 
Right to cenfure what they thought fit, without 

asking my Leave, and to fay of me what they 
pleas'd, I ought to have an equal Privilege to 

_ examine their Cenfures, and, without confulting 
them, to judge in my Turn, whether they are® 
worth anfwering or not. The Publick muft be 
the Umpire between us. From the Appendix 
that has been added to the Firft Part ever fince 
the third Edition, it is manifeft, that Ihave, 
been far from endeavouring to fifle, either the 
Arguments or the Invectives that were made 
egainft me; and, not to have left the Reader un- 
inform'd of any thing extant of either Sort, I 
once thought to have taken this Opportunity of 
prefenting him witha Lift of theAdverfaries that 

have appeared in Print againft mes but as they 

are in nothing fo confiderable as they are in their 

Numbers, I was afraid it would have look’d 

like Oftentation, unlef; I would have anfwered 

them all, which I fhall never attempt. The 

Reafin therefore of my obftinate Silence has been 

all along, that hitherto I have not been accufed 

of any thing, that is criminal or immoral, for 
which every middling Capacity could not have 

Jramed a very good Anfwer, from fome Part or 
other, either of the Vindication or the Book it 

Self 
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However, I have wrote, and bad by” ta 
near two Years, a Defence of the Fable of the 
Bees, in which I have frated and endeavour'a 
to folve all the Objections that might reafonably 
be made againft it, as to the Dottrine contain'd 
init, and the Detriment it might be of to otherés 
For this is the only thing about which I ever 
bad any Concern. Being confeious, that I have 
wrote with no tH Defign, I fhould be forry ta. 
lye under the Imputation of it: But as to the 
Goodne/s or Badnefi of the Performance it felf, 
the Thought was never worth my Care; and theres 
fore thofe Criticks, that found Fault with my bad 
“Reafoning, and {aid of the Book, that itis illwrote, 
that there isnothing new init, thatit is incoherent 
Stuff; that the Language ts barbarous, theHumour 
low, and the Style mean and pitiful; thofe Crim 
ticks, F fay, are all very wellcome to fay what 
they pleafe: In the main, I believe they are in 
the right; but if they are not, I foall never give 
my felf the Trouble to contradiél them; for F 
never think an Author more foolifhly employ'd, . 
than when be is vindicating bis own Abihties. 
As I wrote it for my Diverfion, fo I have had 
my Ends; if thofe who read it have not bad 
theirs, I am forry for it, tho I think my felf 
not at all anfwerable for the Difappeintment. 
Tt was not wrote by Subfeription, nor have E 
ever warranted, any where, what Uje or Good- 
nefi it would. be of: On the contrary, in the 
very Preface, I have called it an inconfidera- 
\. ble Trifle, and fince that, I have publickiy 
¥ ound. 
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oua'd that it. was a Rbapfody. If People will 
buy Books without looking into them, or knowing. 
what they are, I can’t fee whom they have ta 
blame. but themfelves, when they don’t anfwer 
Expeétation. Befides, it is no new thing for 
People to diflike Books after they have . bought 
them: This will happen fometimes, even when 
Men of confiderable Figure had given them the 
Strongeft Affurances, before hand, that.. they 
would be pleas'd with them. a 
A confiderable Part of the Defence I men- 
tion’d, has been feen by feveral of my Friends, 
who have been in Expectation of it for fome. 
time. I have flay d neither for Types nor Paper, 
and yet I have feveral Reafons, why I do not ~ 
get publifh it; which, having touch'd no body's 


Money, nor made any Promife concerning if, | 


I beg leave to keep to my felf. Moft of my Ad- 
verfaries, whenever it comes out, will think it 
Soon enough, and no body fuffers by the Delay 
bu. ny felf. | EA eentiyait! TE 

Since I was firf attack'd, it has long been a 
Matter of Wonder and Perplexity to me to find 
cut, why and bow Men fhould conceive, that-I 
bad wrote with an Intent to debauch the Nation, 
ard.pramote all Manner of Vice: And it was 
a. great.while before I could derive the Charge 
from any thing, but wilful Miftake aad preme» 
ditated Malice; but fince I have feen, that Men 
could be feriaus in apprebending the Encreafe of 
Rogues and Rebberics, jrom the frequent Repre= 
Jentations of the Beggar's Opera, Iam pers | 
; ; fuaded, 
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fiated, that there really are fachWrongheads in, 
the World, as will fancy Vices to be encouraged, 
when they fee them exposd. To the dash Per- 
verfenefs of SFudgment it muft have been owing, 
that fome of my Adverfaries were highly in- 
censd with me, for having own'd in the Vindi- 
cation, that hitherto I had not been able to 
conquer my Vanity, as well as I could have 
with’d. From their Cenfure it is manifeft, 
* ghotthey muft have imagin'd, that to complain 
of a Frailty, was the fame as to brag of it. But 
if thefe angry Gentlemen had been lefs blinded 
with Paffon, or feen with better Eyes, they 
would eafly have perceivd, unleft they were 
tot well pleasd with their Pride; that to have. 
made the fame Confeffon themfelves, they want- 
ed nothing but Sincerity, Whoever boafts of 
his Vanity, and at the fame time foews bis Arro~ 
ganee, is unpardonable. But when we hear @ 
Man complain of an Infirmity, and his Want 
of Power entirely to cure it, whilf be fuffers 
no Symptoms of it ta appear, that we could juft- 
by upbraid him with, we are fo far from being 
offended, that we gfe plead with the Inge- 
nuity, and applaudfbis Candor: And when fuch 
an Author takewho greater Liberties with bis 
Readers, than what ts ufual in the fame manner 
of writing, and owns That to be the Refult of 
Vanity, which others tell a thoufand Lies about, 
his Confeffion is a Compliment, and the Frank- 
nefs of it ought not to be look’d’ upon otherwife, 
than as a Civility to the Publick, a Condefcen- 
‘ fon 
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fin be was not obliged to make. It is tin 
feeling the Paffions, or in being affetted with 
the Frailties of Nature, that Vice confifts ; but 
in indulging and obeying the Call of them, con- 
trary to the Dittates of Reafon. Whoever pays 
great Deference to bis Readers, refpettfully fub- 
mitting bimfelf to their Fudgment, and tells 
. them at the fame time, that be is entirely de> 
fiitute of Pride; whoever, I fay, does this, 
Spoils bis Compliment whilft be 1s making of 2¢+- 
For it is no better than bragging, that it cofts 
bim nothing.  Perfans of Tafte, and the kaft 
Delicacy, can be but little affected with a 
Man’s Mode/ly, of whom they are fure, that he 
7s wholly void of Pride within: The Abfeuce 
‘of the one makes the Virtue of the other ceafe; 
at leaft the Merit of it is not greater than that 
of Chaftity in an Eunuch, or Humility in a 
Beggar. What Glory would it be to the Me- 
mory of Cato, that be refufew to touch the Wa- 
ter that was brought him, if it was not fuppofed 
that he was very thirfly wh.n be did it? 

The Reader will find, that in this Second 
Part I have endeavoured "+o illuftrate and ex- 
plain feveral Things, that ‘vere obfeure and on- 
ly hinted at in the Firft. a 

Whilf I was forming this Defign, I found 
on the one hand, that, as to my felf, the eafeft 
way of executing it, would be by Dialogue; but 
I knew, on the other, that to difcufs Opinjans, 
and manage Controverfies, it is counted the moft 
unfair Manner of Writing. When partial! Men 7 

2 ; have ~ 
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have tind to demslifh an Adverfary, and tri* 
umph over him with little Expenee, it has long 
been a frequent Praétice to attack bim with 
Dialogues, in which the Champion, who is to 
lofe the Battel, appears at the very beginning 
yf the Engagement, to be the Vittim, that is to 

e facrififed, and feldom makes a better Figure, 
than Cocks on Shrove-Tuefday, that receive 
Blows, but return none, and are vifibly fet up 
omgurpofe to be knock’d down. That this is to 
be faid againft Dialogues, is certainly true; but 
it 1s as true, that there is no other manner 
of writing, by which greater Reputation has 
been obtain’ d. Thofe, who have moft excell'd all 
others.in it were the two maf} famous Authors of 
all Antiquity, Plato and Cicero: The one wrote © 
ohueft ait his PRylofephical Works in Dialogues, 

. and the other has left us nothing elfe. It is evi~ 
dent then, that the Fault of thofe, who have not 
~-ficteeded in Diaheues, was in the Management, 
and not in the manner of Writing ; and that 
nothing but the ill we that has been made of it, 
could ever have broucht it into Difrepute. ~The 
Reafon why Plato Freferr'd Dialogues to any 
other manner of If riting, he faid, was, that 
f) hings thereby gat&ht look, as if they were acted, 
rather than told: The fame was afterwards 
given by Cicero in the fame Words, rendred 
into bizown Language. The greatoft Objetion 
that fin reality les againft it, is the Dificelty 
_Abire is in writing them well. The chief of 
Plato's Interlocutors was always his Mafter So- 
crates, 
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crates, who everywhere maintains, bie Cha- 
ratter with great Dignity ; but it would have 
beén impofible to have made fuch an extraordi- 
nary Perfon fpeak like bimfelf on fo many E- 
mergencie:, if Plato had not been as great 
Man as Socrates. : 
Cicero, who fludy’d nothing more than to 

imitate Plato, introduced in his Dialogues fome 
of the greatef? Men in Rome his Contempora- 
ries, that were known to be of different a 
nions, and made them maintain and deftid e- 
very one his own Sentiments, as frreauaufly and 
in as lively a manner, as they could pofibly have 
done themfelves; and in reading bis Dialogues 
a Man may eafily imagine himfelf, to be in coms 

. pany with feveral learned Men of different 
Taftes and Studies. But to do this.a Man mu8 
have Cicero’s Capacity. Lucian likewife, and 
feveral others among the Ancients, chofe for their 
Speakers, Perfons of known mharatters. That 
this interefts and engages theReader more, than 
frange Names, is undenialte; but then, when 
the Perfonages fall fhort ofj thofe Charafters, it . 
plainly fhews, that the Aigthor undertook what 
he was not able to execute. To avoid.this In- 
conveniency, moft Dialogue, Vriters among the 
Moderns have made ufe of sictitious Names, 
which they either invented themfelves, or bor- 
row'd of others. Thefe are, generally fpeaking, 
judicious Compounds, taken from the “Sreek, 
that ferve_for fhort Characters of the oe 
Perfons they are given to, denoting either the7 

: Partie 
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Party ivzy fide with, or what it is they love or 
hate. But of all thefe ba fp on pees there is 
not one, that has appear’d equally charming to 
fo many Authors of different Views and Ta- 
Tents, as Philalethes ; 2 plain Demonftration of 

"the great Regard Mankind generally have to 
Truth. There has not been a Paper-War of 
note, thefe two hundred Years, in which both- 

Rarties, atone time or other, have not made 

uomof this vittorious Champion; who, which — 

Side foever be has fought on, bas bitherto, like 

Dryden’s Almanzor, been Conqueror, and con~ 

tantly carried all before him. But, as by 
this means the Event of the Battel muf ah 
ways. be known, as foon as the Combatants are 

- named, and pefore a Blow is firuck ;.and as 
ali Men are nohequally peaceable in their Dif- 

eaders have complain’d, that 
zt not enough for their Money, and 
that knowing fo ‘nuch before-hand, fpoil'd all 
their Diverfion. This Humour having prevail'd 
for fome time, Authors are grown lefs follicitous 
about the Names of; the Perfonages they intro- 
duce: This carelefi Vay feeming to me, at leaft, 
as reafonable ag ‘other, I have follow’d; and 
had no other Meaning by the Names I have 
given my Interlocutors, than to diftinguifh them, 
without the leaf? Regard to the Derivation of 
the Weeds, or any thing relating to the Etysno- 
laf them: All the Care I have taken about 
them, that I know of, is, that the Pronuncia- 
ation of them foould not be harfo, nor the Sounsis 


_offenpive. a2 But 






poftions, joni 
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But tho’ the Names I have chofen.2--7. cn d, 
and the Circumpances of the Perfons fictitious, 
the Charaéters themfelves are real, and as faith- 
Sully copied from Nature, as I have been able 
to take them. I have known Criticks find fault 
with Play-wrights for annexing fhort Chara- 
eters to the Names they gave the Perfons of the 
Drama; alledging, that it is Soreftalling. their 
Pleafure, and that whatever the AGfors are ren 
prefented to be, they want no Monitor, and 4é 
wife enough to find it out themfelves, But I 
could never approve of this Cenfire ; ¥bere it.a 
Satisfaétion, I think, in knowing ones Company; 
and when I am to converfe with People for a 
confiderable.time, I defire to be well acquainted 
with them, and the fooner the better. It is for 
this reafon, I thought it pro ah St Sedo oes 
der fome account of the Dorp ‘ that are to en- 
tertain him...As they are fuppoled to be People of 
Quality, I beg leave, before I come to Partit=~ 
lars, to premife fome things. Guacerning the Beau 
Monde 7x general; which, rho’ moft People per- 
haps know them, every Bods does not always at-. 
tend to. Among the fafhttnable part of Man- 
hind throughout Chriftendoss, there are in all 
Countries Perfons, who, tho’ rew.feel a juft Ab- 
borrence to Atheifin and profe[sd Infidelity, yet 
have very little Religion, and are Jearce Half- 
Believers. when their Lives come to be loak’d in- 
to, and their Sentiments examin'd. Wt. is 
chiefly aim'd at in a refined Education is to prim 
cure as much Eafe and Pleafure upon Earth, assy 
that ~ 
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ha. «= Ford: Eherefore Men are firft ifirye 
ted in all the various Arts of rendring thew 

Behaviour agreeable to others, with the laff 
Difturbance to themfelves. Secondly, they. are 
imbued with the Knowledge of all the elegant 
Comforts of ‘Life, as well as the Leffons of human 
Prudence, to avoid Pain and Trouble, in order 
fo enjoy as much of the World, and with as lite 
tle Oppofition, as it.is pofible: whilft thus Men 
 firdy their own private Intereft, in afffting each 
other to promote and encreafe the Pleafures of 
Life in general, they find by Experience, that 
to compafi thofe Ends, every thing ought to be 
_ banifh'd from Converfation, that can have the 
hah Tendency of making others uneafy; and to 
reproach Men with their Faults or Imperfetti- 
“ps Nie x Omiffions, or to put them in 
7 ix uty, are Offices that. none.are 
© take upon them, but Parents or pro- 
Fd Mafters ania Tutors ; nor even they. before 
ompany : But to yeprove and pretend to.teach 
others, we. have noi Authority over, is ill Mae 
ners, even in a Clersyman out of the Pulpit; nor 
is be there to talk mpaifierially, or ever to. metic 
tion, things, that fre melancholly or. difwal, if 
he would pafi fora polite Preacher: But what- 
ever. we.may vouchfafe to bear at Church;. nei- 
ther the. Certainty. of a future State, nor.the 
Neceffity of Repentance, nor any thing elfe re- 
latifg to the Effentials of Chriftauity, are ever 
_-fi.be talked of when we are out of it, among the 
~, Beau Monde; upon any. Account whatever, i 
° Sub- 
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Subject is not diverting: Befides, every Body is 
Suppofed to know thofe things, and to take care 
accordingly; nay it is unmannerly to think. o~ 
therwife. The Decency in Fafbion being the 
chief, if not the only Rule, all modifh People 
walk by, not a few of them go to Church, and 
receive the Sacrament, from the fame Principle, 
that obliges them to pay Vifits to one another, 
and now «and then to make an hi as 
But as the greateft Care of the Beau Mond? is 
to be agreeable, and appear well-bred, fo moft 
of them take particular Care, and many againft 
- their Confeiences, not to feem burden'd with 
more Religion, than it ts fafbionable to have; - 
for fine of being thought, tobe either Hypocrites 
or Bigots. : 
Virtue however is a very Se ionable Word, 
and fome of the moft luxuri(us aftextremely 
d of the amiable found ; 1bo’ the ong 
Sond of Sound ; 1b0' they mss 
thing by it, but a great Ven.ration for what- 
ever is courtly or fublime, ard an equal Averf- 
on to every thing, that is uy Igar or unbecoming. 
They feem to imagine, tha’ it chiefly confifts in 
a firiét Compliance to theRules of Politenefi, 
and all the Laws of Honour}.that have any re~ 
gard to the Refpett that is dit to themfelves. 
It is the Exiftence of this Virtue, that is often 
maintain’d with fo much Pomp of Words, and 
for the Eternity of which fo many Chasupions 
are ready to take up Arms: Whilft the Votiswigs 
of it deny themfelves no Pleafure, they can - — 
j%y, either fafbionably or in fecret ; and, infltad 
7 « ~@f 4° 
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~ of fa ciring the Heart to the Love of real Vir- 
tue, can only condefcend to abandon the outward 
Deformity of Vice, for the Satisfattion they re- 
ceive from appearing to be well-bred. It ts 
counted ridiculous for Men to commit Viclence 
upon themfelves, or to maintain, that Virtue.re- 
guires Self-denial; all Court-Philofophers are 
agreed, that nothing can be lovely or defirable, 
that is mortifying or eee A civil Behavi- 
pss the Fair in Publick, and a Deport- 
ment, inoffenfive both in Words and Aétions, is 
all the Chaftity, the polite World requires in 
Men. What Liberties foever a Man gives him- 
Seif in private, his Reputation fhall never fuf- 
Ser, whilft be conceals bis Amours from all thofe, 
‘that are not unmannerly inquifitive, and takes | 
are, thatuathing criminal can ever be proved’ 
upon him. _Si riyp cafté faltem cauté, 7s a Pre- 
cept tha ciently fhews, what every Body ex- 
padtesand tho kncontinence is own'd to be a 
Siz, yet never to-.have been guilty of it is a 
Character, which roft fingle Men under thirty 
would not be fond of", even among ft modeft We~ 
men, ‘ ; 

As the World evi'ry where, in Compliment-to 
itfelf, defires tod counted really virtuous, fo 
bare-fac'd Vites, and all Trefpaffes committed 
in Sight of it, are beinous and unpardonable, 
To fee a Man drunk in the open Street or any 
friaé. Affembly at Noon-day is fhocking 5 be- 
cae it 1, a Violation of the Laws of Decency, 

“. and plainly fhews a Want. of Refpett, and Ne- 

ea glett 
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glee of Duty, which every Body is f+ ~? ty” 
otbe'to the Publick, Men‘of mean Circumftana 
cet Bhewife may be blamed for Spending. more 
Fee Money in drinking, than they can af- 
PY Gar when thefe and all worldly Confidera- 
BOR aFé out of the Queftion, Drunkennejs itfelf, 
as tt is'a° Sin, an Offence to Heaven, is feldom 

. ctnfured 5° and no Man of Fortune feruples ta 
own, that be was at fuch a Time in fuch a Com-~ 
pany; werethey drank.very hard. Where sto 
thing it commitrid, that is either beaftly,.or o-, 
theroife ekbrdvagant, Sociéties, that meet on. 
purpafeto drink, and be merry, reckon. their. 
murer of paffing away the time as innocent, -as 
any other, tho’ moft Days in the Year they pend 
Jrve or fix Hours of the four and twenty tn that 
Diwerfion. No Man bad eviretheReputation 
of ‘being a good Companion, “bat_qwould never 
drinktd excefi; and if a Mén’s ConfStution de 
fo frong, or bimfelf Jo cauti'us, that T-Bar — 
he- takes elie bade ae je. the 
néxt Diy, thé worft 4 at fa be [aid of him. 
is, foes loves bis Bottl? with Mocca 
The every Night conftanty be makes drinking 
his Paftthie, and hardly evt~ goes te Bed extire- 
ly fober. oe - atie ont 

» Avarice, it is true, is generally detefted; but 

as Men may be as guilty of it by feraping Mo- 
ney togetber, ax they can be by hoarding it up, fo 
ail the bafe, the-fordid and ‘nreajinable®, eAns 
of acquiring Wealth, ought to be-equally fuse 
demn'd- and exploded, with the vile, thé pitiful 


_ and 
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and pertin cus ways of faving it; but the World 
1s oe aad of finn is tax’d with Ava- 
rice, that will conform with the Beau Monde, 
and live every way in Splendour, tho’ he flo 
always be ravfing the Rents of his Eftate, and 
hardly fuffer bis Tenants to live under him; tho’ 
he foould enrich himfelf by Ufury, and all the 
barbarous Advantages that Extortion can 
make of the Neceffities of others; and tho’ more- 
‘over be Joould be a bad Pay-mafter bimfelf, and 
an unmerciful Creditor to the unfortunate ; it 
‘ts all one, no man is counted covetous, who en- 
tertains well, and will allow his Family what is 
fafbionable for a Perfon in bis Condition. How 
often do we fe Men of very large Eftates une 
- reafonably follicttous after greater Riches! What 
Greedinefs do jome Men difcover in extending 
the Perqusjltes-op their Offices ! What difbonour- 
able Lhdefcenfions are made for Places of Pro- 
fit! What flavifh" Attendance is given, and what 
low Subshiffions ani! unmanly Cringes are made 
to Favorites for Fenfions, by Men that could 
Subfift without them : Yet thefe things are no Re- 
proach to Men, an they are never upbraided 
with them but by,'their Enemies, or thofe that 
envy them, dia perhaps the Difcontented and 
the Poor. On the contrary, moft of the well- 
bred People, that live in Affluence themfelves, 
will csinmend them for their Diligence and AGi~ 
vitf; and fay of them, that they take care of 
._ the Main Chance; that they are induftrious Men 
a b for 
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Sor thdir Eamilies, and-that they knsstoiw;and 
an ieee vive in.the World. 00 oy * 
<p, But thefe- hind Conftrucions gre seg. more 
: Pees to the Practice of Chriftianity,.thanythe 
gh Opinion, which in an artful Educ ation 
Men are taught to have.of their Species, isto 
the Belief of its Dodkrine, if.a right ufe be nat 
made of it. That.the great Preeminence we 
have over all other Creatures; we are acquainge 
ed with, confifis te: que-ratioral Faculty, is very 
trie; byt'ak 18 as. true, that the-more.weare 
taught te admireé.ourfelves, the more qur-Reide 
“eicreafes, and the. greater Strefs we tay on the 
‘Sufficiency of our Reafin: For as Experience 
teaches us, that the greater and the more tran- 
JSecndent the Efteem is, which Men, have for their 
own Worth, the lefs capable they ytuerally. aré 


29 bear Injuries without Refejitm ;,,/0 we fee 
“in like manner, that the mord exalte -Natz- 
ons are, which Men entertg'n of their be: 


part, their reafoning Facu-y, the-more remote 
and averfe they'l! be from: giving their Affent 
to any thing that Jeems tolinfult over or contra- 
ditt it: And asking a Man to admit of any 
thing, he cannot comprebend, the Proud: Rea- 
Jfoner calls an Affroxt to humms-Underfiending. 
But as Eafe end Pleafire are the grand Aim 6 

the. Beau Monde, and Crvility is infeparable 
Jrom their Bebaviour, whether they are Belie- 
cers or net, fo well-bred People never qdarrel 
ith the Religion they are brought up ia: Theyil 

readily 
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readily comply with every Ceremony in Divithe, 
Worfhip, they have been ufed to, and never dis 
Jute with you, either about the Old or the New 
Teftament; if in your turn you'll forbear lag- 
ing great Strefs upon Faith and Myfteries, and 
dllow them to give an allegorical or any othér 
figurative Senfe to the Hiftory of the Creation, 

_and ‘whatever elfe they cannot comprehend or 
Account: for bythe Light of Nature. 
* I am far from believing that among the*fa~ 
frionable People there are not in all Chrifttan - 
Countries many Perfons of fritter Virtue and 
greater Sincerity in Religion, than I have here 
deferibed ; but that a confiderable part of Man- 
hind-have'a great Refemblance to the Pitture I 
_ have been drawing, I appeal to every knowing — 
“and candid’ Reader. Horatio, Cleomenes, and 
Fulvia ag-7tee Lames I have given to my In- 
térlogrtord: bss reprefents. one of tbe mto- 
difh People I have been fpeaking of, but rather 
of the better fort of therz as to Morality; tho’ 
be feems to have a greater Diftruft of the Sin- 
cerity of Clergymen, than be bas of that of any 
other Profefion, anc to be of the Opinion, which 
is exprefs'd in that trite and fpecious as well as 
falfe and injuetéus faying, Priefts of all Reli- 
gions are the fame. 45 to bis Studies, bé“is 
fippos'd to be tolerably well versd in the Claf- 
ficks, and to have read more than is afual for 
People of Quality, that are born to great’ E- 
fates. “He is a Man of ftrict Honour, and of 
: b2- Fuptice 
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ufticeasiwell as Hussanity;. rather-proftde 
ria cavetoxs, and-altegéthér -dofnterofed:in 
his’ Principles. He bas been Abraad;:jecn the 
World;vand is fuppofed tv be. pofpfed- ofthe 
greatel part-of the Accomplifiments, Nat efedl- 
ty gain @ Man the. Reputation. of ‘being sty 
much of a Gentlemat <3... Oy 
Cleomenes had been ju fuchSanather, but 
was much reform'd. As be bad formerly, for. bse 
Amufement only, been dipping into:-Anatomy, and 
several parts Z natural "Bdiloiphy; fa,.fince 
be wes, come Hame from his.Travels; be had 
Srudy'd buman Nature, and the Knowledge: of 
himjelf, with great Application. It-is fuppofed,. 
that, whilft be was thus employing moft of his 
leifure Hours, he met with the Fable of the 
Bees ; and making a right ufe of what keread,- 
compared what he felt impo within, as well 
as what be had feen in the World, with the-Sen- 
timents fet forth in that Book, ‘and found.the In- 
Sincerity of Men fully .as univerfalssas-tt. was 
there reprefented. He had no Opinion of the 
Pleas and Excufes, that are commonly made:to 
cover the real Defires of the Heart; and he.ewer 
Sufpected the Sincerity of Min, whom be faw to 
be fond of the World, and withELagernefi grafp- 
ing at Wealth and Power, when they pretended 
that the great End of their Labours was to have 
Opportunities of doing good to others.uponsE arth, 
and becoming themfelves more thankful to Hea~ 
ven; efpectally, if they conform’ d with.the Beau 
. : Monde, 7 
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‘Mende,. and feem'd: to. take. delight in a f+ 
feionable way of living :° He had the fame Sus 
fpicion of all Men of Senfe, who, having read 
and confider'd the Gofpel, would maintain the 
Pofibility that Perfons might pucfc Worldly 
Glory with all their Strength, and at the fame 
time be good Chriftians. Cleomenes bim/elf be- 
hiev'd the Bible to be the Word of God, without 
~Paerve, and was. entirely convinced 6f the my« 
‘flerious as well as biftorical Truths that: are 
contain’d init. But as be was fully perfaaded, 
not only of the Veracity of the Chriftian Reli- 
gion, but likewise of the Severity of its Pre 
cepts, fo be attack d his Paffions with Vigor, but 
never ferupled to own his want of Power to fitb= 
due them, or the violent Oppofition he felt from 
“within; often complaining, that the Obftacles be 
met with fram Flefh and Blood, were infir- 
mountable. As be underftood perfectly well the 
difficulty of the Task required in the Gofpel, fa 
he ever oppofed thofe eafy Cafuifts, that endea- 
vour'd to ifn and extenuate it for their own 
Ends; and he loudly maintain'd, that Men's 
Gratitude to Heaven was an unacceptable Of- 
fering, whilft they continued to live in Eafe 
and Luxury, gra were vifibly follicitous after 
their Share of the Pomp and Vanity of this 
World. In the very Politenefs of Converatton, 
the Complacency, with which fafbtonable Pco- 
ple are continually foothing each other’s Froi!- 
ties, and-in almoft every part of a Gentie:21’s 
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Behaviour, be thought, there was a Difagrees 
ment between the outward- Appearances, and 
what is felt within, that was clafbing with Up- 
rightnefs and Sincerity. -Cleomenes was Of 
Opinion, that of all religious Virtues, nothing 
was more fearce, or more dificult to acquire, 
than Chriftian Humility; and that to defiroy 
the Pofibility of ever attaining to it, nothing _ 
was fo effectual as what is call’d a Gentleman's 
Education; and that the more dextrous, by this 
Means, Men grew in concealing the outward 
Signs, and every Symptom of Pride, the more 
entirely they became enflaved by it within. 
He carefully examin’d into the Felicity that 
accrues from the Applaufe of others, and the 
invifible Wages which Men of Senfe and judi- 
cious Faney receiv'd for their Labours; and 
what it was at the Bottom, thateneydred thofe 
airy Rewards fa ravifbing to Mortals. Hebad 
often obferued, and watch'd narrowly the Coun- 
_ Fenances and Behaviour of Men, when any thing 
of theirs was admired or commended, Jfuch as 
the Choice of their Furniture, the Politene/s of 
their Entertainments, the Elegancy of their E= 
guipages, their Drefs, their Liverfons, or the 
Jjine Lafte difplay' d in their Buildings, 
Cleomenes féemed charitable, and was a 
Man of firitt Morals, yet be would often com- 
plain that he was not poffe/i'd of one Chriftian 
Virtue, and found fault with bis own Adtions, 
that had all the Appearances of Goodnefi; be~ 
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caufee was confeious, he faid, that they were 
perfornd from-a-wrong Principle. The Effects 
of bis Education, and bis Averfion to Infamy, 
had always been firong enough to keep him from 
Turpitude, but this be aferibed to bis Vanity, 
which be complain'd was in fuch full Poffefior 

’ of bis Heart, that be knew no Gratification of 
any Appetite from which be was able to-exclude 
"Nk. Having akways been a: Man of unblameable 
' Bebaviour;the Sincerity of his Belief bad wiade 
no: vifible Alteration in his Conduct to outward 
Appearances; but in private he never ceasid 
from examining himjelf. As no Man was lefs 
prone to Enthufiajm than himfelf, fo bis Life 
was very uniform ; and as he never pretended to 
high Flights of Devotion, fo be never was guilty 
~of enormous Offences. He had a frrong Aver- 
from to Rigoritts of all forts; and when he faw 
‘Mon'“quarrelling -abent Forms of Creeds, and 
the Interpretation of: obfcure Places, and re- 

quiring of others the frittept Compliance to ther | 

own Opinions in difputable Matters, it raisd 
his. Indignation to fee the Generality of them 
want Charity, and many of them fcandaloufly 
remifs, in the plaineft and moft neceffary Duties. 
He took unconnon Pains to fearch into human 
Nature, and left no Stone unturn’d, to detect 
the Pride and Hypocrify of it, and among ‘his 
intimate Friends to expofe the Stratagems of 
the one, and the exorbitant Power of the other. 
He was-fure, that the Satisfaction which arofe 
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jrom worldly Enjoyments, was fomething diftinst 
jrom Gratitude, and foreign to Religion; and 
he felt plainly, that as it proceeded from within, 
Sa it center'd in bimfelf: The very Rekjh of 
Aife, he faid, was. accompanied with an Elevd- 
tion of Mied, that feem'd tobe infeparable-from 
his Being Whatever Principle was the Caupe 
of this, be was convinced within bimfelf, that 
the Sacrifice of the Heart, which the Gofpel re- 
quires, confifted in the utter Extirpation of that 
Principle; confefing at the fame time, that this 
Satisfaétion he found in bimfelf, thisElevation 

“Mind, caufed bis chief Pleafure; and that 
in all the Comforts of Life, it made the greateft 
Part of the Enjoyment. 

Cleqmenes with grief often own'd his Fears, 
that bis Attachment to the World would never 
veafe whilft he lived; the Reafons-be gave, were 
the great Regard be continued to have for the 
Opinion of worldly Men; the Stubborne]s of bis 
inducile Heart, that could not be brought to 
change the Objects of its Pride; and re ufed to 
be dfoamed of what from bis Infancy it had been 
taught to glory in; and laftly, the Impofibikty, 
he found in bimfelf, of being ever reconciled to 
Contempt, and enduring, with Patience, to be 
laugh d at and defpifed for any Caufe, or on a 
Confideration whatever. Thefe were the ok 

Sfracles, be faid, that hindered him from break- 
ing off all Commerce with the Beau Monde, and 
entirely changing bis manner of Living ; swith 

Out 
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ent which he thought it Mockery to talk of re 
nouncing thé World, and bidding adieu to: all 
the Pimp and Vanity of it. 

The part of Fulvia, who is the third Perfon, 
is fo inconfiderable, fhe juft appearing only 
in the firft Dialogue, that it weuld be imperti- 
nent to trouble the Reader with a Charaéter of 
her, I had a Mind to fay fome things on Paint- 

“tug and Operas, which I thought might by in- 
troducing her be brought in more naturally, and 
with lefs Trouble, than they could have been 
without her. The Ladies, I hope, will find no 
reafon, from the little fhé does fay, to fufpet 
that fhe wants either Virtue or Underftanding. 

As to the Fable, or what is fuppofed to have 
occafioned the firft Dialogue between Horatio 

vand Cleomenes, it is this. Horatio, who had 
found great Delight in my Lord Shaftsbury’s 
polite manner of Writing, bis fine Raillery, and 
blending Virtue with good Manners, was a great 
Stickler for the Soctal Syftem; and qwonder’a 
how Cleomenes could be an Advocate for fuch 
a Book as the Fable of the Bees, of which he 
had heard a very vile Cee 
Quarters. Cleomenes, who loved and had a 
great friend{bip for Woratio, wanted to unde~ 
ceive him; but the other, whoehated Satyr, 
was prepofe/i'd, and having been told likewtfe, 

__ that martial Courage, and Honour itfelf, were 
~ ridiculd in that Book, he was very much exaf~ 
perated -againft the Author and bis whole 

¢ Scheme: 
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Scheme: He had tw6 or three times heard Che- 
omenes difcourfe on this Subject with others; 
but would never enter into the Argument-bim- 
Self; and finding his Friend often prefing to 
come toit, be began to look coolly upon him, and 
at laft to avoid all opportunities of being alone 
with bim: ’till Cleomenes drew bim in, by the 
Stratagem which the Reader will fee he made 
ufe of, as Horatio was one day taking bis lear 
after a fhort complimentary Vift. 

I fhould not wonder to fee Men of Candor, as 
well as good Senfe, find fault with the Manner, 
in which I have chofe to publifh thefe Thoughts of 

' mine to the World; there certainly is fomething 
in it, which I confels I don't know how to 
jupify to my own Satisfaction, That fuch a 
‘Man as Cleomenes, having met with a Book 
agreeabke to bis own Sentiments, fhould defire 
to be acquainted with the Author of it, bas 
nothing in it, that is improbable or unféeemly; 
but then it will be objected, that, whoever the 
Interlocutors are, it was I myfelf who wrote 
the Dialogues; and that it is contrary to all 
Decency, that a Man fhould proclaim concern- 
ing bis own Work, all that a Friend of bis, per- 
haps, might be allow'd to fay: This is true; and 
the beft Anfwer, which, I think, can be made to 
it, #3, that fuch an impartial Man, and fuch 
a Lover of Truth, as Cleomenes 7s reprefented — 
to be, would be as cautious in fpeaking of bis 
Friend's Merit, as be would be of bis own. It 

might 
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might be urg’d likewife, that when a Man pre- 
feffes Himfelf to be an Author's Friend, and ex- 
attiy‘to entertain the fame Sentiments with an- 
other, it muft naturally put every Reader upon 
bis guard, and render him as fiufpicious and 
diftruftful of fuch a Man, as he would be oy 
the Author himfelf. But bow good foever the 
_Excufes are, that might be made for this man- 
wer of Writing, I would never have ventur'd 
‘upon it, if I had not liked it in the famous 
Gaffendus, who by the help of feveral Dia- 
logues and a Friend, who is the chief Perfonage 
in them, has not only explain'd and illuftrated 
his Syftem, but likewife refuted bis Adverfaries: 
Him I have followed, and I hope the Reader 
will find, that whatever Opportunity I have 
had by this Means, of fpeaking well of my 
felf indirectly, T bad no Defign to make that, 
or any other til Uje of it. 

As it is fuppofed, that Cleomenes is my 
Friend, and fpeaks my Sentiments, fo it 1s but 
‘Fuftice, that every Thing which be advances 
foould be look’d upon and confider'd as my owns 
but no Man in his Senfes would think, that I 
ought to be equally refponfible for every Thing 
that Horatio, fays, who is his Antagonift. If 
ever be offers any thing that favours of Liber- 
tinifm, or is otherwife exceptionable, which 
Cléomenes does not reprove him for in ths 
beft and moft ferious Manner, or to which be 
gives not the moft fatisfactory and es 

: c2 Anfwer 
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Anfwer that can be made, I am to blame, other- 
wife not. Yet from the Fate the firft Volume bas met 
with, I expect to fee in a little time feveralibrngs 
tranferil'd and cited from this, in that manner, 
by themfelves, without the Replies that are made 
to them, and fo fhewn to the World, as my . 
Words and my Opinion. The Opportunity of 
doing this will be greater in this Book than tt 
was in the former, and foould I ahways hay 
fair play, and never be attack d, but by fuch’ 
Adverjaries, as would make their Quotations 
from me without Artifice, and ufe me with 
common Honefty, it would go a great Way to 
the refuting of me; and I fhould myfelf begin 
to fufpett the Truth of feveral Things I have 
advanced, and which hitherto I can't help be~ 
heving. - 

A Stroke made in this manner, which 
the Reader will fometimes meet with in tha fol- 
lowing Dialogues, is a Sign, either of Inter- 
ruption, when the Perfon {peaking is not fuffer'd 
to go on with what he was going to fay, or 
elfe of a Paufe, during which fomething is fup- 
pofed to be fatd or done, not relating to the Dif 
course. 

As in this Volume I have not alter'd the Sub- 
jet, on which a former, known by the Name 
of the Fable of the Bees, was wrote; and the 
fame unbiafsd Method of fearching after Truth _. 
and enquiring into the Nature of Man and So- 
ciety, made ufe of in that, is continued in this, 
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I thought it unneceffary to look out for another 
Title; and being-myfelf a great Lover of Sim- 
plicit and my Enrvention none of the moft fruit- 
Sul, the Reader, I hope, will pardon the bald, 
inelegant Afpett, and unufual Emptinefs of the 
Title Page. 
Here I would have made an End of my 
Preface, which I know very well is too long al- 
~Faady: But the World having been very grofly 
impofed upon by a falfe Report, that fome 
Months ago was very folemnly made, and as 
induftrioufly fpread in moft of the News-Papers, 
for a confiderable Time, I think, it would be 
on unpardonable Neglect in me, of the Publick, 
* foould I Suffer them to remain in the Error 
__ they were led into, when I am attually addref- 
cc fing them, and there is no other Perfon, from 
a they can fo juftly expect to be undeceiv'd. 
In the London ‘Evening-Poft of Saturday 
March 9, 1727-8. the following Paragraph 
was printed in final Italick, at the End of 
the Home-News. 


On Friday Evening the firft Inftant, A 
.Gentleman, well drefs’d, appeared at the 
Bonefire before St. “fames’s-Gate, who de- 
clared himfelf’ the Author of a Book, enti- 
tuled,- The Fable of the Bees: And that he 
_was forry for writing the fame: and recol- 
leGting his former Promife, pronounced thefe 
Words: I commit my Book to the Flames; and 
threw it in accordingly. The 
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The Monday following the fame ‘piece of 
News was repeated in the Dasly Journal, and 
after that for a eonfiderable time, as F-have 
foid, in moft of the Papers: But fince the Sa» 
turday mention'd, whech was the only time it 
was printed by itfelf, it appear'd always with 
@ fall Addition to tt, and annex'd (with a 
N.B. before it) to the following le ania 


APETH-AOTIA,. 

Or an Enquiry into the Original of Moral 
Virtue, wherein the falfe Notions of Machia- 
vel, Hobbs, Spinofa, and Mer. Bayle, as they 
are collected and digefted by the Author of 
the Fable of the Bees, are examined and con- 
futed; and the eternal and unalterable Law 
. of Nature and Obligation of Moral Virtue is. 
ftated and vindicated; to which is prefixed a 
Prefatory Introduction, in’ a Letter to that 
Author. By Alexander Innes, D. D. Preacher- 
Affiftant at St. Margaret's Weftminfter. 


The fall Addition which I fad was made 
to that notable piece of News, after it came to 
be annex'd to this Advertifement, confifted of 
thefe five Words (upon reading the above Book) 
which were put in after forry for writing the 
fame. This Story having been often repeated 
in the Papers, and never publickly contradiéted, 
many People, it feems, were credulous enough to 
believe, notwithfanding the Improbability of it. 

. But 
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But the leaf attentive would have fufpetted the 
, whale, as foon as they had-feen the Addition that 
warmide to it, the  fecond time it was publifh’d; 
for fuppofing it to be intelligible, as it follows 
the Advertifement; it cannot be pretended, that 
the repenting Gentleman pronounced thofe very 
Words. He muft have named the Book; and a 
he had faid, that bis Sorrow was occafion'd by 
~Paading the APETH-AOTIA, or the new Book 
of the reverend Dr. Innes, how came fuch a re# 
markable part of his Confeffion to-be omitted.in 
the firft Publication, where the well-dref?'d Gen- 
tleman’s Words and Attions feem to be fet down 
with fo much Care and Exatinefs? Befides, eve- 
ry. Body knows the great Indufiry, and general 
ecole cute of our News-Writers: yf feeb a 
‘Farce bad really been ated, and a. Man bad 
bees bired to pronounce the Words mention'd, 
and throw « Book’into the Fire, which I have 
often wonder’d was not done; is it credible at 
all, that a thing fo remarkable, done fo openly, 
and before fo many Witneffes the firfi Day of 
March, -hould not be taken Notice of in any of 
the Papers before the Ninth, and never be re- 
peated afterwards, or ever mentiond bat as an 
Appendix of the Aduertifement to recommend 
Dr, Innes’s Book ? 
However, this Story has been much talk d of, 
~_gd occapon’d a great deal of Mirth among my 
Acquaintance, feveral of whom have earneftly 
prefi'd me. more than once to advertife the Fal- 
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_fity ofit, wwmen I would never comply with for 
se aa laugh'd at, as pnp fe 
_poor.,.Dr. Patridge was, for ferioufly maintuin- 

. ing,. that. he was not dead. But all this while 

- we were in.the dark, and.no Body could tell how 
this. Report came into the World, or. what.it 
‘could: be that had given a Handle to it, when 

. one Evening a Friend of mine, who had bor- 
row'd.Dr. Innes’s Book, which till then I bed 
never feen, foew'd me in it the following Lines, 


_ But. 2 propos, Sir, if I rightly remember 
the ingenious Mr. Law, in his Remarks up- 
on yourFasLe or THE Bres, puts you 
in mind of a Promife you had made, by 
which you oblig’d yourfelf to burn that Book 
at any Time or Place your Adverfary..fhould ¢ 
appoint, if. any Thing fhould be found in it 
tending to Immorality or the Corruption.of 
Manners. [I have a great Refpect for that 
Gentleman, tho’ I am not perfonally ac- 
quainted with him, but I cannot but con- 
demn_ his exceffive Credulicty and good Na~- 
ture, in believing that a Man of your Prin- 
ciples gould be a Slave to his Word; for my 

_own part, I think, I know you too well. to be 
fo eafily impofed upon ; or if, after all, you 
fhould really perfift in your Refolution, and 
commit it to the Flames, I appoint the firtt_ 
of March before St. Fames’s Gate, for that 
purpofe, it being the Birth-day of the ae 

an 
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and moft glorious Queen upon Earth; and 
the burning of your Book the fmalleft Atone- 
ment you can make, for endeavouring to cor- 
rupt and debauch his Majefty’s Subjects in 
their Principles. Now, Sir, if you agree to 
“this, I hope you are not fo deftitute of Friends, 
but that you may find fome charitable Neigh- 
bour or other, who will lend you a helping 
Hand, and throwein the Author at the aaa . 
time by way of Appendix; the doing of which 
will, in my Opinion, complete the Solemni- 
ty of the Day. J am not your Patient, but 


Your moft humble Servant. 


Thus ends what in th APETH-AOTIA 
Doétor Innes is pleafed to call a Prefatory In- 
troduétion in a Letter to the Author of the Fa- 
ble of the Bees.” Jt is figned A.I. and dated 
Tor-hill-fields Weftminfter, Jan. 20. 1727-8. 


Now all our Wonder ceasd. The judicious 
Reader will eafily allow me, that, having read 
thus much, I bad an ample Difpenfation from 
going on any further : Therefore I can fay no- 
thing of the Book ; and as to the Reverend Au- 
thor of it, who feems to think himfelf fa well ac- 
quainted with my Principles, I have not the 

. _-Aonour to know either him or bis Morals, other- 
wife. thax from what I have quoted here. Ex 
pede Herculem. 

» London, Oob. 20. 1728, 
; d 
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DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN 


Horatio, Cleomenes, and Fulvia. 


CLEOMENES. 
¥@ Lways in hafte, Horatio? 
% Hor. I muft beg of you 
, toexcufe me, I am oblig’d 
to go. 

Cleo, Whether you have 
other Engagements than 
you ufed to have, or whe- 

ther your Temper is chang’d, I can’t tell, but 

fomething has, made an Alteration in you, of 
which I cannot comprehend the Caufe. 

There igno Man in the World whofe Friend- 
~-terTValue more than I do Shanks or whofe 

Company_I like better, yet I can never have 

it. }-pfofefs I have thought fometimes, 

¢ that you have avoided me on purpofe. 
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Hor. Lam forry, Cleomenes, 1 thould have 
been wanting in Civility to you. I come every 
Week conftantly to pay my Refpects to you, 
and if ever I fail, I always fend to enquire 
after your Health. 

Cleo, No Man out-does Horatio in Civility ; 
but I thought fomething more was due to 
our Affeétions and long Acquaintance, be- 
fides Compliments and Ceremony: Of late I 
have never been to wait upon you, but you are 
gone abroad, or I find you engaged; and when 
T have the Honour to fee you here, your Stay 
is only momentary. Pray pardon my Rude-~ 
nefs for once; What is it that hinders you 
now from keeping me Company for an Hour 
or two? My Coufin talks of going out, and 
I fhall be all alone. 

Hor. I know better than to rob you of fuch 
an Opportunity for Speculation ? 5 

Cleo. Speculation! on what, pray? 

Hor, That Vilenefs of our Species in the 
refin’d Way of thinking you have of late 
been fo fond of, I call it the Scheme of De- 
formity, the Partizans of which ftudy chiefly 
to make every thing in our Nature appear as 
ugly and contemptible as it is poffible, and 
take uncommon Pains to perfwade Men that 
they are Devils. a 

Cleo. Vf that be all, I fhall foon cinviece 
you. = 
“Hor, No Conviction to me, I befeti'a you: 
I am determin’d and fully perfuaded, ‘that 
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there is Good’ in the World as well as Evil 3 
and thac the Words, Honefty, Benevolerice, 
and Humanity, and.even Charity, are not 
empty Sounds only, but that there are fuch 
Things in {pight of the Fable of the Bees; 
and Iam fefolved to believe, that, notwith- 
ftanding the Degeneracy of Mankind, and the 
Wickednefs of the Age, there are Men now 
living, who are actually poffefs’d of thofe 
Virtues. 

Cleo, But you don’t know what I am going 
to fay: I am---- 

Hor, That may be, but I will not hear one 
Word; all you can fay is loft upon me, and 
if you will not give me leave to fpeak out, I 
am gone this Moment. That curfed Boo! 
has bewitch’d you, and made you deny the 
Exiftence of. thofe very Virtues that had 
gain’d you the Efteem on your Friends. You 
know this is not my ufual Language; I hate 
to fay harfh Things: But what Regard can 
or ought one to have for an Author that treats 
every Body de haut en bas, makes a Jeft of 
Virtue and Honour, calls Alexander the Great 
a Madman, and {pares Kings and Princes 
no more than’any one would the moft abje& 
of the People? The Bufinefs of his Philofo- 

y-isAhift the Reverfe to that of the Herald’s 
Office ; for as there they are always contriv- 
ing aadefinding out high and illuftrious Pedi- 

72S for low and obfcure People, fo your Au- 
thor_is ever fearching after, and inventing 
, Ba meat 
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mean contemptible Origins for worthy and 
honourable Adtions. Iam your very humble 
Servant. ; 

Cleo. Stay. 1am of your Opinion; what I 
offered to convince you of was, how entirely 
Jam recover’d of the Folly which you have 
fo juftly expos’d: I have left chat Error. 

Hor, Aré you in earneft? 

Cleo. No Man more: There is no greater. 
Stickler for the Social Virtues than my felf, 
and I much queftion, whether there is any, 
of Lord Shaftsbury’s Admirers that will go my 
Lengths ! 

or. I fhall be glad to fee you go my 
Lengths firft, and as many more as you pleafe. 
You cannot conceive, Cleomenes, how it has 
griev'd me, when I have feen, how many 
Enemies you made yourfelf, by that extrava- 
gant Way of atguing. If you are but ‘feri- 
ous, whence comes this Change? 

Cleo, In the firft Place I grew weary of 
having every Body againft me: and in the Se- 
cond, there is more Room for Invention in 
the other Syftem. Poets and Orators in the 
Social Syftem have fine Opportunities of ex- 
erting themfelves. 2 

Hor. I very much fufpeé the Recovery 
you boaft of: Are you convinced, thst the o- 
ther Syftem was falfe, which you might have 
eafily learn’d from feeing every body 7 againit 
you ? \ h 
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' Cleo, Falfe to be fure; but what you al- 

ledge is no Proof of it: for if the greateft 

Part of Mankind were not againft that 

Scheme of Deformity, as you juitly call it, 

» Infincerity could not be fo general, as the 

’ Scheme itfelf fuppofes it to be: But fince my 

Eyes have been open’d I have found out that 

. Truth and Probability are the fillieft Things in 

the World; they are of no manner of ufe, 
efpecially among the People de bon gout. 

Hor. 1 thought what a Convert you was: 
but what new Madnefs has feiz’d you now? 
Cleo, No Madnefs at all: I fay and will 
maintain it to the World, that Truth, in the 
Sublime, is very impertinent ; and that in the 

_ Arts and Sciences, fic for Men of T'afte to 
look into, a Mafter cannot commit a more 
unpardonable Fault, than fticking to, or be- 
ing influenc’d by Truth, where it interferes 
with what is agreeable. 

Hor. Homely Truths indeed-—- 

Cleo, Look upon that Dutch Piece of the 
Nativity : what charming Colouring there is! 
what a fine Pencil, and how juft are the Gut- 
Lines for a Piece fo curioufly finith’d! Bue 
what a Fool the Fellow was to draw Hay and 
Straw and Cattle,and a Rack as well as aMan- 

, Ber: it isa Wonder he did not put the Bam- 

é Hoxie the Manger. : 

Pal Ube Bambino? That is the Child, I 

pps=s why it fhould be in the Manger ; 
ould it not? Does not the Hiftory tell us, 
; .B3 that 
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that the Child was laid in the Manger? f 
have no Skill in Painting, but I can fee 
whether things are drawn to the Life “or 
not; fure nothing can be more like the Head 
ef an Ox than that there. A Pi@ure then 
Cee me beft when the Art in fuch a 

anner deceives my Eye, that without mak- 
ing any Allowances, I can imagine I fee the 
Things in reality which the Painter has en- - 
deavour’dtoreprefent. I have always thought 
it an admirable Piece ; fure nothing in the 
World can be more like Nature. 

Cleo, Like Nature! So much the worfe : - 
Indeed, Coufin, it is eafily feen that you 
have no Skill in Painting. It is not Nature, 
but agreeable Nature, /a belle Nature, that 
is to be reprefented; all Things that are 
abject, low, pitiful and mean, are carefully 
to be avoided, and kept out of Sight; be- 
caufe to Men of the true Tafte they are as of- 
fenfive as Things that are fhocking, and 
really nafty. 

Ful, At that rate, the Virgin Mary's Condi- 
tion, and our Saviour’s Birth, are never to 
be painted. 

Cleo. That’s your Miftake ; the Subject it 
felf is noble: Let us go but in the next Room 
and Til thew you the Difference. Look 
upon that Pi¢ture, which is the faire Hi- 
ftory. There’s fine Architecture, there’s a 
Colonnade ; Can any thing be thoaaar of 
mere Magnificent? How skilfully is ‘hat 

Afs 
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'AfS removed, and how little you fee of the 


Ox; pray mind the Obfcurity they are both 
placedcin : It hangs in a ftrong Light, or elfe’ 
one might look ten times upon the Picture 
without obferving them: Behold thefe Pil- 
lars of the Corinthian Order, how lofty they 
are, and what an Effect they have, what a 


, Noble Space, what an Area here is! How 


nobly every thing concurs to. exprefs the 
majeftick Grandeur of the Subject, and ftrikes 
the Soul with Awe and Admiration at the 


. fame time! 


Ful. Pray Coufin, has good Senfe ever 
any Share in the Judgment which your Men of 
true Tafte form about Pictures? 

Hor. Madam! 

Ful. I beg pardon, Sir, if I have offended : 
but to me it feems ftrange to hear fuch Com- 
mendation given to a Painter, for turning the 
Stable of a Country Inn into a Palace of ex- 
traordinary Magnificence: This is a great 
deal worfe than Swift’s Metamorphofis of 
Philemon and Baucis; for there fome Shew of 
Refemblance is kept in the Changes. 

Hor. In a Country Stable, Madam, there 
is nothing bug Filth and Naftinefs, or vile 
abject Things not fit to be feen, at leaft not 
capable pf entertaining Perfons of Quality. - 
eo’ Phe Dutch Picture in the next Room 


has nothing that is offenfive : but an Augean . 
pole before Hercules had clean’d it, 
Avould be lefs fhocking to me than thofe 

. Ba fluted 
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fluted Pillars; for no body can pleafe my 
Eye that: affronts my Underftanding : When 
T defire a Man to paint a confiderable Hiftory, 
which every body knows to haye been trant. 
atted-at a Country Inn, does he not ftrange- 
ly impofe upon me, becaufe he underftands 
Architeture, to draw me a Roam that 
might have ferv’d for a great Hall or Ban- 
' quetting-houfe to any Raman Emperor?. Be-’ 
fides that the poor and abject State in which’ 
eur Saviour chofe to appear at his coming 
into the World, is the moft material Cir- 
cumftance of the Hiftory: it contains an ex 
cellent Moral againft vain Pomp, and is the 
ftrongeft Perfuafive to Humility, which in 
the Italian are more than loft. 
for, Indeed, Madam, Experience is againft 
. you; and it is certain, that even among the 
Vulgar the Reprefentatiqns»of mean and ab- 
ject Things, and fuch as they are familiar 
with, bave not that Effect, and either breed 
Contempt, or are Infignificant : whereas vaft 
Piles, ftately Buildings, Roofs of uncommon 
Height, furprizing Ornaments, and all the 
ArchiteCture of the grand Tafte, are the fitteft 
to raife Devotion and infpire Men with Venera~ 
tion and a Religious Awe for the Places that 
hhave thefe Excellencies to boaft of. Is there 
ever a Meeting-houfe or Barn to be co Dated 
to a fine Cathedral, for this purpofe ? 
Ful. 'T believe there is a MechanicaliWay 
of raifing Devotion in filly fuperftitions Crea: 
eures ; 
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“Mares; but an attentive Contemplation -on 
th: Works of God, I am fure : 
“Cag Pray, Coufin, fay no more in De- 
fence of your low Tafte: The Painter has 
nothing to do with the Truth of the Hi- 
ftory ; his Bufinefs is to exprefs the Digni- 
ty of the Subject, and in Compliment to 
his Judges,“never to forget the Excellency 
of our Species: All his Art and good Senfe . 
‘muft be employ’d in raifing that to the 
higheft pitch: Great Mafters don’t paint 
_ for the common People, but for Perfons of 
efin’'d Underftanding : What you complain 
of is the Effe&t of the good Manners and 
- Complaifance of the Painter. When he had 
drawn the Infant and the Madona, he thought 
' the leaft glimpfe of the Ox and the Afs 
would be fufficient to acquaint you with 
the. Hiftory: They who want more fef- 
cuing and a broader Explanation he don’t 
defire his Picture fhould ever be fhewn to; 
for the reft, he entertains you with nothing 
but what is Noble and worthy your Atten- 
tion: You fee he is an Archite&, and com- 
pleatly skill’'d in Perfpeétive, and he fhews 
you how finely he can round a Pillar, and 
that both the Depth and the Height of 
Space may be drawn on a Flat, with all 
the_ofier Wonders he performs by his Skill 
‘in that inconceivable Myftery of Light and 
Shadows. 
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Ful, Why then is it pretended that Paing’ 
ing is an Imitation of Nature > ee 

Cleo, At firft fetting out a Scholax 45” to 
copy things exa@tly as he fees them; but 
from a great Mafter, when he is left to his 
own Invention, it is expected he thould take 
the Perfeétions of Nature, and not paint it 
as it is, but as we would with it to be. 
Zeuxis, to draw a Goddefs, took five beau- 
tiful Women, from which he cull’d what was” 
moft graceful in each. 

Ful. Still every Grace he painted was taken. 
from Nature. es 

Cleo, That’s true; but he left Nature her 
Rubbith, and imitated nothing but what was 
excellent, which made the Affemblage fupe- 
rior to any thing in Nature. “Demetrius was 
tax’d for being too Natural ; Dionyfius was” 
alfo blamed for drawing Men‘like us. Nearer 
our times, Michael Angelo was efteem’d too 
Natural, and Lyfippus of old upbraided the 
common fort of Sculptors for making Men 
fuch as they were found in Nature. 

Ful, Are thefe things real ? 

Cleo. You may read it your felf in Gra- 
ham’s Preface to The Art of Painting : the 
Book is above in the Library, 

Hor. Thefe Things may feem ftr. nge to 
you, Madam, but they are of immen the. 
to the Publick: The higher we can ¢arry 
the Excellency of our Species, thé -rgore 
thofe beautiful Images will fill noble sans 

wit. 
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"eich worthy and fuitable Ideas of their own 
Dignity, ‘that will feldom fail of {purring 
‘hs op to Virtue and Heroick Actions. 
rThetéis a Grandeur to be exprefs'd in - 
“Things that far furpaffes the Beauties of 
\ fimple Nature. You take Delight in Ope- 
*ra’s, Madam, I don’t queftion; you muft 
have minded the noble Manner and Statelinefs 
beyond Nature, which every thing there is 
executed with. What gentle Touches, what 
flight and yet majeftick Motions are made 
ufe of to exprefs the moft boifterous Paf- 
fons! As the Subject is always lofty, fo no 
- Pofture is to be chofen but what is Serious 
and Significant as well as Comely and A- 
greeable fhould the Aétions there be re- 
prefented as they are in common Life, the 
‘would ruin the Sublime, and at once ro 
“you of all your ,Pleafure. . 
Ful. 1 never expected any thing Natural 

at an Opera; but as Perfons of Diftinétion 
refort thither, and every body comes drefs’d, 
it is a fort of Employment, and I feldom 
mifs a Night, becaufe it is the Fafhion to 
go: Befides, the Royal Family, and the Mo- 
narch himéelf, generally honouring. them 
with their Prefence, it is almoft become a 
Duty to: attend them, as much as it is to 
go_to-Court. What diverts me there is the 
Company, the Lights, the Mufick, the Scenes, 
nd other Decorations: but as I underftand 
ut very few Words of Itahan, {o what 
is 
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is moft admired in the Recitative is |. o 
upon me, which makes the aéting Par-.co 
me rather ridiculous than—— 
Hor. Ridiculous, Madam! for Heaven's 
fake 

Ful. U beg pardon, Sir, for the Expreffion. 
Tnever laught at an Opera in my Life ; but 
I confefs, as-to the Entertainment it felf, 
that a good Play is infinitely more divert- 
ing to me; and I prefer any thing that informs 
my Underftanding beyond all the Recrea- 
tions which either my Eyes or my Ears can be 
regal’d’ with. : 

' Hor, ¥ am forry to hear a Lady of your 
good Senfe make fuch a Choice. “Have you 
no Tafte for Mufick, Madam ? 

Ful. Tnamed that as part of my Diverfion, 

Cleo, My Coufin plays very well upon th 
Harpficord herfelf. ° ‘ 

Ful. I love to hear good Mufick; but it 
does not throw me into thofe Raptures, I hear 
others {peak of. 

Hor. Nothing certainly can elevate the Mind 
beyond a fine Confort: It feems to difengage 
the Soul from the Body, and lift it up to Hea-~ 
ven. It is in this Situation, that we are moft 
capable of receiving extraordinary Impreffi- 
ons : When the Inftruments ceafe, our Tem- 
per ts fubdued, and beautiful Aad jayns 
with the skilful Voice in fetting before us in a 
tranfcendent Light, the Heroick Labouss we 
are come to admire, and which the Word 
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Gora imports. The powerful Harmony ber 
the engaging Sounds and {peaking Ge-. 
ades the Heart, and forcibly infpires 

us with thofe noble Sentiments, which to en- 

‘tertain the moft expreffive Words can only at- 

tempt to perfuade us. Few Comedies are tol- 
lerable, and in the beft of them, if the Levi- 
ty of the Expreffions does not corrupt, the 
Meannefs of the Subject muft debafe the Man- 
ners; at leaft to Perfons of Quality. In Tra- 
gedies the Style is more fublime, and the Sub- 
sects generally great; but all violent Paffions, 
and even the Reprefentations of them, ruffle 
and difcompofe the Mind: Befides, when Men 
endeavour to exprefs Things ftrongly, and 

_ they are aéted to the Life, it often happens 

hat the Imagesdo Mifchief, becaufe they are 

-s6o moving, and that the Aétion is faulty for 

being too natural; and Experience teaches us, 
that ‘in unguarded Minds, by thofe Pathetick 
Performances, Flames are often rais’d thatare 
prejudicial to Virtue. The Play-houfes them- 
{elves are far from being inviting, much lefs 
the Companies, at leaft the greateft part of 
them that frequent them, fome of which are 
almott of thesloweft Rank of all. The Dif 
guits that Perfons of the leaft Elegance re- 
. ceive from thefe People are many ; befides the 
ill Scents and unfeemly Sights one meets with 
pe carelefs Rakes and impudent Wenches, 
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hat, having paid their Mony, reckon them- 
Ff felves to be all upon the Level with every Bo- 
¢ be rs dy 
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dy there; the Oaths, Scurrilities: and 
Jefts one is often obliged to hear, with<<' re- 
fenting them ; and the odd mixture*ci high 
and low that are all partaking of the fame Di- 
verfion, without Regard to Drefs or Quality, 
are all very offenfive; and it cannot but be 
very difagreeable to polite People to be in the 
fame Crowd with a Variety of Perfons, fome 
of them below Mediocrity, that pay no Defe= 
rence to one another. At the Opera every 
thing charms and concurs to make Happinefs 
- compleat. The Sweetnefs of Voice in the fi” 
piace, and the folemn Compofure of the A@t- 
on, ferve to mitigate and allay every Paffion ; 
it is the GentlenefS of them, and the calm Se- 
renity of the Mind, that make us amiable, 
and. bring” us the neareft to the Perfeétion of 
Angels; whereas the Violence of the Pafli- 
ons, in which the Corruption of the Heart 
chiefly confifts, dethrones our Reafon, and 
renders us moft like unto Savages. It is in- 
credible, how prone we are to Imitation, and 
how ftrangely, unknown to ourfelves, we are 
fhaped ‘and fafhioned after the Models and 
Examples that are often fet before us. No 
Anger nor Jealoufy are ever to’be feen at an 
Opera that diftort the Features, no Flames 
that are noxious, for is any Love reprefented 
in them, that is not pure and next to Zera~ 
phick; and it is impoffible for the Remem- 
brance to carry any thing away from them 
that can fully the Imagination, Secondly, The « 
Company* 
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Gompan is of another fort: the Place it felf 
ispaSecufity to Peace, as well as every ones 
Hott and it is impoffible to name another, 
where blooming Innocence and irrefiftible 
y Beauty ftand in fo little need of Guardians. 
Here we are fure never to meet with Petulan- 
cy or ill Manners, and to be free from im- 
modeft Ribaldry, Libertine Wit, and detefta- 
ble Satyr. If you will mind, on the one hand, 
the Richnefs and Splendour of Drefs, and the 
Quality of the Perfons that appear in them, 
the Variety of Colours, and the Luftre of the 
Fair in a {pacious Theatre, well illuminated 
and adorn’d ; and on other, the grave Deport- 
ment of the Affembly, and the Confcioufnefs, 
_ that spe in every Countenance, of the Re- 
fpe& they owe to each other, you will be 
forced to confefs, that upon Earth there can 
not be a Paftime more agreeable : Believe me, 
Madam, there is no Place, where both Sexes 
have fuch Opportunities of imbibing exalted 
Sentiments, and raifing themfelves above the 
Vulgar, as they have at the Opera; and there is 
no other fort of Diverfion or Affembly from 
the frequenting of which young Perfons of 
‘Quality can have equal Hopes of forming their 
Manners, and contracting a ftrong and lafting 

» Habit of Virtue. 

Ful, You have faid more in Commenda- 
tion of Operas, Horatio, than I ever heard 
pr thought of before; and I think every Bo- 

fdy who loves that Diverfion is highly obliged 
to 
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toyou: The grand Gaut, I believe; is a gre 
help in Panegyrick, efpecially, wheie irgefin 
Incivility ftri@ly to examine and b *.-Cu= 
rioufly to look into. Matters. 7 

Cleo. What fay you now Fulvia of Nature 
and good Senfe, are they not quite beat out 0’ 
Doors? 

Ful, I have heard nothing yet, to make me 
out of Conceit with good Senfe; tho’ what 
you infinuated of Nature, as if it was not to 
be imitated in Painting; is an Opinion, I muft 
confefs; which hitherto I more admire at. 
than I can approve of it. 

Hor, I would never recommend any thing, 
Madam, that is repugnant to good Senfe: but 
Cleomenes mutt have fome Defign in over-act< 
ing the Part he. pretends to have chofen. 
What he -faid abouc Painting is very true, 
whether he {poke it in Jeft’or in Earneft; but 
he talks fo diametrically oppofite to the Opi- 
nion which he is known every where to ci 
fend of late, that I don’t know what to make 
of him. . 

Ful. 1 am convinced of the Narrownefs of 
my own Underftanding, and am going to vific 
fome Perfons, with whom I thall be more up- 
on the Level. 

Hor. You'll give me Leave to wait upon 
you to your Coach, Madam.--—--- Pray, Cleo~ 
menes, what is it you have got in your Head? 

Cleo, Nothing at all: T told you beford. 
that I was fo entirely recover'd from my Fol 
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v that fow People went my Lengths. What 
Jettsufy fyou entertain of me I don’t know 3 
but ad my felf much improv’d in the So- 
cial Syftem. " Formerly I'thought, that Chief 

3 Minifters, and all thofe at the Helm of Affairs, 
acted ftom Principles of Avarice and Ambiti- 
on; that in all the Pains they took, -and even 
in the Slaveries they underwent for the Pub- 
lick Good, they had their private Ends, and 
that they“were fupported in the Fatigue by 
fecret Enjoyments they were unwilling to 
own. It is not a Month ago, that I imagin’d 
tiiat the inward Care and real Sollicitude of all 
great Men Center'd within themfelves ; and 
that to enrich themfelves, acquire Titles of 

. Honour, ahd raife their Families on the one 
hand, and to have Opportunities on the other 
of difplaying a judicious Fancy in all the E- 
legant Comforts of Life, and eftablithing, 
without the leaft Trouble of Self-denial, the 
Reputation of being wife, humane and muni- 
ficent, were the Things, which, befides the 
Satisfaction there is in Superiority and the 
Pleafure of governing, all Candidates to high 
Offices and great Potts propofed to them= 
felves, from the Places they fued for ; I was fo 
narrow-minded that I could not conceive how 

: @Man would ever voluntarily fubmit to be a 
Slave but to ferve himfelf. But I have aban- 
don’d that ill-natur'd way of judging : I plain- 
ly perceive the Publick Good, in all the De- 
hgns of Politicians, the focial Virtues fhine in 

every 
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every Action, and I find that the national me 
treft-is the Compafs that all Staten f 
by aa co ea 


‘Hor. That’s more than I can prove; but 
certainly there have been fuch Men, there 
have been Patriots, that without felfith Views 
have taken incredible Pains for their Coun- 
try’s Welfare: Nay, there are Men now that 
would do the fame, if they were employ’d ; 
and we have had Princes that havesseglected 
theis Eafe, and Pleafure, and facrificed their 
Quiet, to promote the Profperity and encreaf@- 
the Wealth and Honour of the Kingdom, ari— 
had nothing fo much at Heart as the Happi- 
nefs of their Subjects. 

Cleo, No Difaffection, I beg of you. The | 
Difference between paft and prefentTimes, and 
Perfons in and out of Places, is perhaps clearer 
to you than it is to me; bit it is many Years 
ago, you know, that it has been agreed be- 
tween us never to enter into Party Difputes : 
What I defire your Attention to is my Refor- 
mation, which you feem to doubt of, and the 
great Change that is wrought inme. The 
Religion of moft Kings and other high Poten- 
tates, I formerly had but a flender Opinion 
of, but now I meafure their Piety by what 
they fay of it themfelves to their Subjects. 

' for, That’s very kindly done. 

Cleo, By thinking meanly of. things, I once 
had ftrange blundering Notions concernin‘s 
Foreign Wars: I thought that marly of them 

; - arofe, 


ran 
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atofe fof trifling Caufes, magnify’d by Poli« 
tieions fof their own Ends ; that the moft ruis 
nous-“Yfunderftandings between States and 
Kingdoms might {pring from the hidden Ma- 

lice, Folly, or Caprice of one Man; that ma- 
“ny of them had been owing to the private 
Quarrels, Piques, Refentments, and the 
Haughtinefs of the chief Minifters of the re- 
fpective Nations, that were the Sufferers ; and 
that what ig call’d Perfonal Hatred between 
Princes feldom was more at firft, than either 
an open or fecret Animofity which the two 
great Favorites of thofe Courts had againft 
one another: But now I have learn’d to de- 
rive thofe things from higher Caufes. I am 
reconciled likewife to the Luxury of the Vo- 
luptuous, which I ufed to be offended at, be= 
caufe. now I am convinced that the Money of 
moft tich Men is laid out with the focial De- 
fign of promoting Arts and Sciences, and that 
in the moft expenfive Undertakings their prin- 
cipal Aim is the Employment of the Poor. 

Hor, Thefe are Lengths indeed. 

Cleo. I have a {trong Averfion to Satyr, and 
deteft ic every whit as much as you dos: The 
moft inftructiye Writings to underftand the 
World, and penetrate into the Heart of Man, . 

5 I take to be Addrefles, Epitaphs, Dedications, 
and above all the Preambles to Patents, of 
which I am making a large Collection. - 

¢ Hor, A very ufeful Undertaking ! 


C2 Cleo, 
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Cleo, But to remove all your Doubts of m& 
Converfion, Pll thew you fome eat RylgsI 
have laid down for young Beginners,~*, 

Hor, What to do? 

Cleo.To judge of Mens AGtions by the love- 
ly Syftem of Lord Shaftsbury, ina Manner dia- 
metrically oppofite to that of the Fable of the 
Bees, 

Hor. 1 don’t underftand you. ay: 

Cleo. You will prefently. I have caw them 
Rules, but they are rather Examples from 
which the Rules are to be gather’d: As for- 
inftance, If we {ee an induftrious poor Wo- 
man, who has pinch’d her Belly, and gone in 
Rags for a confiderable time to fave forty Shil- 
lings, part with her Money to put out her _ 
Son at fix Years of Age to a Chimney-fweep- 
er; to judge of her charitably according to 
the Syftem of the Social Virtues we mutt im- 
agine, That tho’ fhe never paid for the 
fweeping of a Chimney in her Life, fhe knows 
by Experience that for want of this neceflary 
Cleanlinefs the Broth has been often {poyl’d, 
and many a Chimney has been fet 0’ Fire, and 
therefore to do good in her Generation, as far 
as fhe is able, fhe gives y her All, both Off- 
{pring and Eftate, to affift in preventing the 
feveral Mifchiefs that are often occafion’d by 
great Quantities of Soot difregarded ; and, free 
from Selfithnefs, facrifices her only Son to the 
mott wretched Employment for the Publick 
Welfare. ° 
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Hor. You don’t vy I fee with Lord Shafts. 
buy, fort Loftinefs of Subjects. et 
_ C&sSWhen in a Starry Night with Amaze- 
ment we behold the Glory of the Firmament, _ 
, nothing is mofe obvious than that the whole, 
the beautiful 4//, muft be the Workmanthip 
of one great Architect of Power and Wifdom 
ftupendious ; and it is as evident, that every 
thina:¢y the Univerfe is a conftituent Part of 
one entire’ Fabrick. 
Hor. Would you make a Jeft of this too? » 
Cleo. Far from it: they are awful Truths, 
of which I amas much convinced as I am of 
my own Exiftence ; but I was going to name 
the Confequences, which Lord Shaftsbury 
draws from them, in order to demonttrate to 
you, that I am a Convert and a punctual Ob- 
ferve: of his Lordthip’s Inftruétions, and that 
in my Judgment én the poor Woman’s Con- 
duét, there is nothing that is not entirely a- 
greeable to the generous way of thinking fet 
forth and recommended in the Charaéteri~ 
Sricks. 
Hor. Ns it poffible a Man fhould read fuch 
a Book, and make no better ufe of it ! I defire 
you would name the Confequences you fpeak 
of. . 
Cleo. As that Infinity of luminous Bodies, 
however different in Magnitude, Velocity, ard 
the Figures they defcribe in their Courfes, 
concur all of them to make up the Univerfe, 
fo this little Spot we inhabit is likewife a Com- 
i C3 pound 
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pound of Air, Water, Fire, Minerals, Vegel 
tablds and living Creatures, which, ho’ vatt- 
ly differing from one another in their"Neture, 
do altogether make up the Body of this terra- 
queous Globe. : 

Hor, This is very right, and in the fame 
manner as our whole Species is compofed of 
many Nations of different Religions, Forms 
of Government, Interefts and Manners har 4i- 
vide and fhare the Earth between v_2.:1, 10 the 
civil Society in every Nation confifts in great 
Multicudes of both Sexes, that widely differ- 
ing from each other in Age, Confticution, 
Strength, Temper, Wifdom and Poffeffions, 
all help to make up.one Body Politick. 

Cleo. The fame exaétly which I would have 
faid: Now, pray Sir, is not the great End 
of Men’s forming themfelves into fuch Socie- 
ties, mutual Happinefs; T mean, do not all 
indjvidual Perfons, from being thus combined, 
propofe to themfelves a more comfortable 
Condition of Life, than human Creatures, if 
they were to live like other wild Animals, 
without Tie or Dependance, could enjoy in a 
free and favage State ? 

‘Hor. This certainly is not only the End, 
but the End which is every where attain’d to 
by Government and Society, in fome Degree 
or other. * 

Cleo. Hence it mutt follow that it is always 
wrong for Men to purfue Gain or Pleafure, by 
Means that are vifibly detrimental to the'ci- 

> vil, 
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til mais and that Creatures, who can do 
this, mujt be narrow-foul’d, fhort-fighted; {elf 
ith Peogle ; whereas wife Men never look, up- 
on themfelves as individual Perfons, without 
confidering the Whole, of which they are but 
trifling Parts in refpect to Bulk, and are in- 
capable of receiving any Satisfaction from 
Things that interfere with the Publick Wel- 
fare, This being undeniably true, ought not 
alt privee= Advantage to give way to this ge- 
neral Intereft; and ought it not to be every 
one’s Endeavour, to encreafe this common 
Stock of Happiness ; and, in order to ‘it, ‘do 
what he can to render himfelf a ferviceable 
and ufeful Member of that whole Body which 
he belongs to? 

Hor, What of all this? ; 

Cleo, Has not my poor Woman, in what I 
hav. related of hes, aéted in Conformity to 
this Social Syftem ? 

Hor. Can any one. in his Senfes imagine, 
that an indigent thoughtlefs Wretch, without 
Senfe or Education, thould ever act from fuch 
genefous Principles ? 

Cleo. Poor I told you the Woman was, and. 
I won’t infift upon her Education 3 but as for 
her being thoughtlefs and void of Senfe, you'll 
give me leave to fay, that it is an Afperfion, 
for which you have no manner of Foundati- 
on. and from the Account I have given of 
her, nothing can be gather’d but that fhe was 

C4 a con- 
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a confiderate, virtuous, wi Woman, in Pd- * 
verty. me : a 

' Hor. I fappofe you would perfuadewne, that 
you are in Earneft. 

Cleo. I am-much more fo than you ima- 
gine: and fay once more; that in the Exam- 
ple I have given, I have trod exaétly in my 
Lord Shaféshury’s Steps, and clofely follow’d 
the Social Syftem. If I have committed anv 
Error, fhew it me. cangr  e 

Hor. Did that Author ever meddle with a- 
ny thing fo low and pitiful ? : 

Cleo. ‘There can be nothing mean in noble 
Actions, whoever the Perfons are that per- 
form them: But if the Vulgar are to be all 
excluded from the Social Virtues, what Rule 
or Inftruétion fhall the labouring Poor, which 
are by far the greateft part of the Nation, 
have left them to walk bs when the Coara- 
éterifticks have made a Jeft of all reveal'’d Re- 
ligion, efpecially the Chriftian? But if you 
defpife the Poor and Illiterate; I can in the 
fame Method judge of Men in higher Stati- 
ons.. Let the Enemies to the Social Syftem 
behold the venerable Counfellor, now grown 
eminent for his Wealth, that at his great Age 
continues {weltering at the Bar to plead the 
doubrful Caufe, and regardlefs of his Dinner 
fhortens his own Life in endeavouring to fe- 
cure the Pofleffions of others. How confpi- 
enous is the Benevolence of the Phyfician to 

a his 
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is Kindy who, from Morning till Night vi- 
ficing the Sick, keeps feveral Sets of Horfes 
to be more ferviceable to many, and ftill 
grudges himfelf the time for the neceflary 
Functions of Life! In the fame manner the 
indefatigable Clergyman, who with his Mini- 
fry fupplies a very large Parith already, folli- 


_ cites with Zeal to be as ufeful and beneficent 


* coanother, tho’ fifty of his Order yet unem- 
‘ploy’é. fer their Service forthe fame Pur- 


pofe. 
Hor. 1 perceive your Drift : From the 
ftrain’d Panegyricks you labour at, you would 
form Arguments ad abfurdum: The Banter is 
ingenious enough, and at proper times might 
ferve to raife a Laugh; but then you muft 
own likewife, that thofe ftudy’d Encomiums 
will not bear to be ferioufly examin’d into. 


-W..2n we confidesthat the great BufinefS as 


well as perpetual Sollicitude of the Poor are 
to fupply their immediate Wants, and kee 
themfelves from ftarving, and that their Chil- 
dren are a Burden to them, which they groan 
under, and defire to be deliver’d from by all 
poflible Means, that are not clathing with 
the low involuntary Affection which Nature » 
forces them “to have for their Offspring : 
When, QI fay, we confider this, the Virtues of 


"your induftrious Woman make no great Fi- 


gure. The Publick Spirit likewife, and the 
generous Principles, your Sagacity has found 
out in the three Faculties, to which Men are 

: brought 
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brought up for a Livelihood, feem tp-be very ” 
far fetch’d. Fame, Wealth and Grjatnefs e- 
very Body knows are the Things that all Law- 
yers and Phyficians aim at, that are any ways 
- confiderable: That many of them entirely de- 
vote themfelves to their Practice, with incre- 
dible Patience and Affiduity every Age can 
witnefs ; but whatever Labour or Fatigue 
they fubmit to, the Motives of their Agtione 
are as confpicuous as their Callings “wen 
felves.. : 

Cleo, Are they not beneficial to Mankind, 
and of Ufe to the Publick ? 

Hor. I don’t deny that; we often receive 
ineftimable Benefits from them, and the good 
ones in either Profeffion are not only ufeful, 
but very neceffary to the Society: But tho’ 
there are feveral ‘that facrifice their whole 
Lives, and all the Comfexs of them, to their 
Bufinefs, there is not one of them that would 
take a quarter of the Pains he now, is at, if 
without taking any he could acquire the fame 
Money, Reputation, and other Advantages 
that may accrue to him from the Efteem or 
Gratitude of thofe whom he has been fervice- 
able to; and I don’t believe, there is an emi- 
nent Man among them that would not own 
this, if the Queftion was put to him: There- 
fore when Ambition and the Love of Money 
are the avow’d Principles Men a&t from, it is 
very filly to afcribe Virtues to them, which 
they themfelves pretend to lay no manner of 

- claim, 
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claim tof But your Encomium upon the 
Parfon is’ the merrieft Jeft of ail: I have 
heard many Excufes made, and fome of them 
very frivolous, for the Coveroufnefs of 
Priefts ; but what you*have pick’d out in their 
Praife is more extraordinary than any Thing 
Tever met with; and the moft sartial Ad- 

\ vocate and Admirer of the Clergy never yet 
difear“'d before your felf a great Virtue-in 
their ~ anting after Pluralities, when they 
were well provided for themfelves, and 
many others for want of Employ were ready 
to ftarve. : ; 

Cleo, But if there be any Reality in ‘the . 
Social Syftem, it would ba better’ for the 
Publick if Men in all Profeffions were to 
act from thofe generous Principles; and you'll 
allow that the Society would be the Gainers, 
if the Generality ifthe three F aculties would 
mind others more and themfelves lefs than 
they do now. 

Hor. I don’t know that ; and confiderin 
what Slavery fome Lawyers, as-well as Phy- 
ficians, undergo, I much queftion whether 
it would be poffible for them to exert them- 
felves in the Yame manner, tho’ they would, 
if the conftant Baits and Refrethments of 
large Fees did not help to fupport Human 
Defire, by continually ftimulating this darl- 
ing Paffion. 7 ° 

Cleo. Indeed, Horatio, this is a ftronger 
Argument againit the Social Syftem, and 

¥ more. 
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more injurious to it, than any ‘thing that 
has been faid by the Author whom you 
have exclaim’d againft with fo much Bit- 
ternefs. 

Hor. I deny that: T’ don’t conclude from 
the Selfifhnefs in fome, that there is no Vir- 
tue in others. . i 

Cleo. Nor he neither, and you very much - 
wrong him if you affert that he ever did, 

Hor. I refufe to commend whaxc*is not 
Praife-worthy ; but as bad as Mankind are, 
Virtue has an Exiftence as well as Vice, 
tho’ ic is more {carce. 

Cleo. What you faid laft no body ever 
contradicted ; bur I don’t know what you 
would be at: Does not the Lord Shaftsbury 
endeavour to do Good, and ‘promote the’ 
Social Virtues, and am I not doing the very 
fame? Suppofe me to Bé in the wrony, in 
the favourable Conftru€tions I have made of 
Things, ftill it is to be wifh’d for at leaft, 
that Men had a greater Regard to the Pub- 
lick Welfare, lefs Fondnefs for their Pri- 
vate Intereft, and more Charity for their 
Neighbours, than the generality of them have. 

Hor. To be with’d for perhaps it may be, 
but what Probability is there that this ever 
will come to pafs? a 

Cleo, And unlefs that can come to PRS. 
it is the idleft Thing in the World to dif- 
courfe upon, and demonftrate the Excellency 
of Virtue; what fignifies it to fet forth the 

Beauty 
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Beauty off it, unlefs it was poffible that Men 
floula fa'l in Love with it? 
- Hor. If Virtue was never recommended, 
Men might grow worfe than they are. 
Cleo. Then by the fame Reafon, if it was 
tecommended more, Men might grow bet- 
ter than they are, But I fee perfectly wel] 
\ the Reafon of thefe Shifts and Evafions you 
make-nfe.of againft your Opinion: You find 
your tox under a Neceffity of allowing my 
Panegyricks, as you call them, to be juft; or 
finding the fame Faule with moft’ of my 
Lord Shaftsbury’s; and you would do neither 
if you could help it: From Mens preferring 
Company to Solitude, his Lordfhip pretends 
_ to prove the Love and Natural Affection we 
have for our own Species: If this was ex- 
amin’d into with the fame StriGnefs as you 
have done every Fixing I have faid in be- 
half of the three Faculties, I believe that 
the Solidity of the Confequences would be 
pretty equal in both. But I ftick to my 
Text, and ftand up for the Social Virtues: 
The noble Author of that Syftem had a 
moft charitable Opinion of his Species, and 
extoll’d the Rignity of it in an extraordina- 
ty manner, and why my Initation of him 
fhould he call’d a Banter I tee no Reafon. 
tweitainly wrote with a good Defign, 
nd endeavour'd to infpire his Readers with 
refind Notions, and a Publick Spirit ab- 
ftract from Religion: ‘The World enjoys the 
Fruits 
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Fruits of his Labours, but the Advantage - 
that is juftly expected from his’ Writings 
can never be univerfally felt, before that 
Publick Spirit, which he recommended, 
comes down to the meaneft Tradefmen, whom: 
you. would endeavour to exclude from the 
generous Sentiments and noble Principles that 
are already fo vifible in many. I am now. 
thinking on two forts of People that ftand 
very much in need of, and yet hardiy ever 
meet with, one another: This Misfortune 
muft have caufed fuch a Chafm in the 
Band of Society, that no Depth of Thought 
or Happinefs of Contrivance could have fill’d 
up the Vacuity, if a moft tender Regard for 
the Commonwealth, and the height of Be- 
nevolence did not influence and oblige othzrs, 
mere Strangers to thofe People, and commen! 
Men of {mall Educatior®to affift them ‘wit 
their good Offices, and {top up the Gap. Many 
ingenious Workmen in obfcure Dwellings 
would be ftarv’d in fpight of Induftry, only 
for want of knowing where to fell the 
Produ& of their Labour, if there were not 
others to difpofe of it for them: And again, 
the Rich and Extravagant are,daily furnith’d 
with an infinite Variety of fuperfluous Knicke 
nacks and elaborate Trifles, evert one of 
them invented to gratify either a iicudlefs 
Curiofity, or elfe’ Wantonnefs and Folly } 
and which they would never have thought 
of, much lefs wanted, had they never feen 
or 
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—0yknown ‘where to buy them. What a Blef- 
g then to the Publick is the Social Toy- 
man, who lays out a confiderable . Eftate to 
$ratify the Defires of thefe -two different 
Claffes of People? He procures Food and 
Raiment for the deferving Poor, and fearches 
with great Diligence after the moft skillful 
; \Artificers, that no Man hall be able to pro- 
duce better Workmanthip than himélf: with 
ftudy'= Givilities and a ferene Countenance 
he entertains the greateft Strangers ; and, 
often {peaking to them firft, kindly offers: 
to gueis at their Wants: He confines not. 
_ his Attendance to a few ftated Hours, but 
waits their Leifure all Day long in an open 
Shop, where he bears the Summer’s Heat 
‘anc Winter’s Cold with equal Chearfulnefs, 
What a beautiful Profpect is_here of Natu- 
ral Affection to our-Kind! FS? if He aés 
from that Principle, who only furnithes us 
with Neceflaries of Life, certainly He thews 
a more fuperlative Love and Indulgence to 
his Species, who will not fuffer the moft 
whimfical of it to be an Hour deftitute of 
what he fhall fancy, even Things the moft 
unneceflary. : 
Hor. You have made the moft of it in- 
deed, but are you not tired yet with: thefe 
eronés your felf? : 
Cleo. What Fault do you find with thefe 
kind Conitru@ions 3; do they detract from the 
Dignity of our Species ? ys 
- or. 
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-Hor. 1 admire your Invention,‘and thé - 
much I will own, that by over-aéting the . 
Part in that extravagant Manner, you have 
fet the Social Syftem in a more difadvanta- 
geous Light than ever had confider’d it be- 
fore: But the beft Things, you know, may 
be ridicul’d. : . 
Cleo. Whether I know that or not, Lord / 
Shaftsbury has flatly denied it ; and sakes Joke 
‘and Banter to be the Beft and fureft’Touch- 
ftone, to prove the Worth of Things: It is 
his Opinion, that no Ridicule can be faften’d 
upon what is really great and good ; his Lord- 
fhip has made ufe of that Teft to try the 
Scriptures and the Chriftian Religion by, and 
expos’d them becaufe it feems they could nor 
ftand it. . 
Hor, He ho~expofed Superftition and-cne 
miferable Notions the “Vulgar were taught 
~ to have of God; but no Man ever had more 
Sublime Idea’s of the Supreme Being and the 
Univerfe than himéelf. , 

Cleo, You are convine’d, that what I charge 
him with is true. 

Hor. 1 don’t pretend to defend every Sylla- 
ble that noble Lord has wrote: . His Style is 
engaging, his Language polite, his Reafon- 
ing ftrong; many of his Thoughts ¢re beau- 
tifully exprefs’d, and his Images, for the git=te 
eft Part, inimicably fine. I may be pleafed 
with an Author, without obliging my felf to 
anfwer every Cavil that fhall be made <a 

* him, 
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- “As to what you call your Imitation of 

» I have no Tafte in Burlefque: but the 

ugh you would raife might be turn’d upon 

ou with lefs Trouble than you feem to have 

taken. Pray when you confider the hard 
and dirty Labours that are perform’d to fup- 
ply the Mob with the vaft Quantities. of 

* ftrong Beer they fwill, don’t you difcover So- 
cial Virtue in a Drayman? 

Cleo. Yes, and in a Dray-horfe too; at leaft 
as well as I can in fome great Men, who yet 
would be very angry fhould we refufe to be- 
lieve, that the moft felfith A@tions of theirs, ° 
if the Society receiv’d but the leaft Benefit 
from them, were chiefly owing to Principles 
of Virtue, and a generous Regard to the Pub- 
ace Do you believe that in eto af a 
Pog. the greateft Dependange of t e Cardi- 
nile and ine they pristsipally rely upon, ir 
the Influence of the Holy Ghoft? 

Hor. No more than I do Tranfubftantia- 
tion. 

Cko. But if you had been brought up a 
Roman Catholick, you would believe both. 

Hor. 1 don’t know that, 

Glo. You would, if you was fincere in 
your Religion, as thoufands of them are, that 
are no More deftitute of Reafon and good 
Sgef—an you or I. 

Hor. 1 have nothing to fay as to that: 
there are -many Things incomprehenfible, 
that yet are certainly true: Thefe are pro- 
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perly the Objects of Faith; and therefdre - 
when Matters are above my Capacity, agua 
really furpafs my Underftanding, Iam filesat, 
and fubmit with great Humility: bue I wih> 
fwallow nothing which I plainly apprehend 
to be contrary to my Reafon, and is diretly 
clafhing with my Senfes. : 

Cleo. If you believe a Providence, what, 
Demonftration can you have, thax God does 
not dire&t Men in an Affair of higher Impor- 
‘ance to all Chriftendom than any other you 
can name? 

Hor. This is an enfnaring, and a very un- 
fair Queftion. Providence fuperintends and 
governs every Thing without Exception. 
To defend my Negative and give a Reafon 
for my Unbelief, ic is fufficient, if I piove, 
that all the Ja@<uments and the Means: they 
make ufe ot in thofé* Elections are -vifibly 
human and mundane, and many of them 
unwarrantable and wicked. 

Cleo, Not all the Means; becaufe every 
Day they have Prayers, and folemnly invoke 
the Divine Affiftance. 

Hor. But what Strefs they lay upon it may 
be eafily gather’d from the reft of their Be- 
haviour. The Court of Rome is without dif- 
pute the greateft Academy of reffy’d Poli- 
ticks, and the beft School to learn the anof 
Caballing: there ordinary Cunning and knows 
Stratagems are counted Rufticity, and % 
figns are purfued through all the Mi. 

“k 
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man Subtlety. Genius there muft give way 
pFineffe, as Strength does to Art in wreft- 
mg; and a certain Skill, fome Men have in 
feoncealing their Capacities from others, is of 
far greater Ufe with them, than real Know- 
ledge or the foundeft Underftanding. In the 
Sacred Wollege, where every Thing is cure 
. venale, Truth and Juftice bear the lowett Price: 
Cardinal .Palavicint and other Jefuits that 
have been the ftanch Advocates of the Papal 
Authority, have own’d with Oftentation the 
Polkitia Religiofa della chigfa, and not hid 
from us the Virtues and Accomplifhments, ° 
that were only valuable among the Purpurati, 
in whofe Judgment Over-reaching at any rate 
ir the highe Honour, and to be outwitted, 
tho'“by the bafeft Artifice, the greateft Shame. 
In Conclaves more efpecja} 4 ~athing is carri- 
ed on without Tricks and Intrigue, and in 
them the Heart of Man is fo deep and fo dark 
an Abyfs that the fineft Air of Diffimulation 
is fometimes found to have been infincere, and 
Men often deceive one another by counterfeit- 
ing Hypocrity. And is it credible that Holi- 
nefs, Religion, or the leaft Concern for Spi- 
rituals, fhould have any Share in the Plots, 
Machinations, Brigues and Contrivances of :a 
Society.’ of which each Member, befides the 
sratihication of his own Paffions, has nothing 
at Heart but the Intereft of his Party, right 
or wrong, and to diftrefs every Faétion that 
oppofes it? 
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Cleo. Thefe Sentiments confirm ta the, 
what I have often heard, that Renegades ¢@ 
the moft cruel Enemies. af, 

Hor. Was ever | a Roman Catholick?  —> 

Cleo. 1 mean from the Social Syftem, of 
Which you have been the moft ftrenuous At 
ferter; and now no Man can judge off Actions 
more feverely, and indeed lefs charitably, than, 
yourfelf, efpecially of the poor C -dinals. I 
little thought, if once ¥ quitted the Scheme 
of Deformity, to have found an Adverfary in 
you; but we have both changed Sides, it 
feems. 

Hor. Much alike, I believe. 

Cleo. Nay, what could any body think to 
hear me making the kindeft Interpretations 
of Things that can be imagin’d, and yourtelf 
doing quite sheeReverfe ? 

Hor. What ignorant People, that’ knew 
neither of us, might have done, I don’t know: 
but it has been very manifeft from our Dif 
courfe, that you have maintain’d your Caufe 
by endeavouring to thew the Abfurdity of the 
cohtrary Side, and that I have defended mine 
by letting you fee, that we were not fuch 
Fools as you would reprefent us to be. I had 
taken a Refolution never to engage with you 
on this Topick, but you fee 1 have broke it: 
I hate to be thought uncivil ; it was TRS 
Complaifance drew me in tho’ Iam not for 
ry that-we talk’d of it fo much as we did, be- 
caufe I found your Opinion lefs dangerous than 
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5 ind: you have own’d the Exiftence of 
m3 and thar there are-Men who a& from 
aS ‘a Principle, both which I thought you 
ied : but I would not have you flatter your- 
felf, that you deceiv’d me by hanging out falfe 

Colours. “ 
Cieo\T did not lay on theDifguife fo thick, 
,48 not td have you fee through it, nor would 
T ever have difcours’d upon this Subje& with 
any body, who could have been fo éafily im- 
pofed upon. I know you to be a Man of very 
good Senfe and found Judgment; and it is 
for that very Reafon I fo heartily with, you 
would fuffer me to explain my‘felf, and ‘de- 
monftrate to you how fimall the Difference is- 
between us, which you imagine to be fo con- 
coe There is not a Man in the bile 

in whofe Opinion I would | afs for an i 
Man than in yours ; bartan ie feroalouly 
fearful of offending you, that I never dared 
to touch upon fome Points, unlefS-you had 
given me leave. Yield fomething to our 
Friendfhip, and condefcend for once to read 
the Fable of the Bees for my Sake: It’s a 
handfome Volume: you love Books: I have 
one extremely, well bound; do; let me, fuffer. 

me to make you a Prefent of it. sate 
Hor. tl am no Bigot, Cleomenes; but I am 
woo Honour, and you know of ftri& 
“tionour: I cannot endure to hear that ridi- 
cul’d, and the leaft Attempt of it chafes my 
Blood: Honour is the ftrongeft and noblett 
D3 Tye 
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Tye of Society by far, and therefore, ic 
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me, can never be innocently {ported \** 
It isa Thing fo folid and awful, as wel 
rious, that it can at no Time become the on, 
ject of Mirth or Diverfion; and it is impofii-" 
ble for any Pleafantry to be fo ingenious, or 
any Jeft fo witty, that I could bear /with it 
on that Head. Perhaps I am fingulay, in this, 
and, if you will, in the wrong: be that as it 
will, all I can fay is, Fe n’entens pas Raillerie 
la deffus; and therefore no Fable of the Bees 
for me, if we are to remain Friends: I have 
heard enough of that. 

Cleo. Pray; Horatie, can there be Honour 
without Juftice ? 

Hor. No:-Who affirms there can? 

Cleo, Have you not own’d, that you ‘ave’ 
thought worfe of me, than now you fini me 
to deferve? KO"MEx; vier their Works,.ought 
to be condemn’d upon Hearfays, and bare 
Surmifes,- much lefs upon the Accufations of 
their Enemies, without being examin’d into. 

Hor. There you are in the right: I hear- 
tily beg your Pardon, and to attone for the 
wrong I have done you, fay what you pleafe, 
T'll hear it with Patience, be it never fo fhock- 
ing; but I beg of you be ferious. 

.Cleo. I have nothing to fay to your that is 
diftaftful, much lefs fhocking: all Tessejs 
to convince you, that I am neither fo ill-na%, 
tured nor uncharitable, in my Opinion of 
Mankind, as you take me to be; and that the 

Norione 
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signe Z entertain of the Worth of Things 
at differ much from yours, when both 
+ to be look’d into. “Do but confider 
at we have been doing: I have endeavour’d_ 
xo fet every thing in the handfomeft Light f 
could think of; you fay, to ridicule the So- 
cial Sytem; I own it; now reflect on your 
own Conduct, which has been to fhew the 
’ Folly of my ftrain’d Panegyricks, and replace 
Things ir that natural View, which all juft, 
knowing Men would certainly behold chert 
in. This is very well done: but ir is contrary 
to the Scheme you pretended to maintain ; 
and if you judge of all Actions in the fame 
Manner, there’s an End of the Social Syftem; 
or at leaft ic will be evident, that ic isa The- 
oiy never to be put into Practice. You ar= 
gue, for the Generality of Men, that they are 
poflefs’'d of thefe Virrs>Gut~ehen we come 
. to Particulars you can find none; I have tried 
you every where: you are as little fatisfied 
with Perfons of the higheft Rank, as you are 
with them of the iowrett and you count it ri- 
diculous to think better of the midling Peo- 
ple. Is this otherwife than ftanding up for 
the Goodnefs of a Defign, at the fame time you 
confefs, that it never was, or ever can be ex- 
ecuted? What fort of People are they, and 
Pataca we look for them, whom you 
_/will own to agt from thofe Principles of 
Virtue? _ 
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Hor. Are there not in all Countrie.~ 
of Birth and ample Fortune, that woulc 
accept of Places, tho” they were offer’d, 1. 
are generous and beneficent, and mind nothi. _ 
but what is great and noble? 

” Cleo. Yes: But examine their Condug, look 
into their: Lives, and fcan their Actiois with 
as little Indulgence as you did thofe. of the / 
Cardinals, or the Lawyers and Phyficians, 
and then fee what Figure their Virtues will 
make beyond thofe of the poor induftrious 
Woman. ' There is, generally fpeaking, lefs 
Truth in Panegyricks than there is in Satyrs. 
When all our Senfes are foothed, when we 
have no Diftemper of Body or Mind to di-. 
fturb us, and meet with nothing that is difa- 
greeable, we are pleafed with our Being: it is 
in this Situation, that we are moft apt to mi- 
ftake outwara Appcarauces for Realities, and 
judge of Things. more favourably than they - 
deferve. . Remember, Horatio, how feelingly 
you {poke half an Hour ago in Commendati- 
on.of Opera’s: Your Soul feem’d to be lifted 
up whilft you was thinking on the many 
Charms you find in them. I have nothing 
to fay againft the Elegancy of the Diverfion, 
or the Politenefs of thofe that frequent them: 
but I am afraid you loft yourfelf in the Con- 
templation of the lovely Idea, when yor . 
ferted that they were the mo proper Means 

_ to contract a ftrong and lafting Habit of Vir- 
tue: do you think that among the fame Num- 
: “i 
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“~¥Fveople there is more real Virtue at an 
-a, than there is at a Bear-garden? = * 

tor, Whata Comparifon! 

Cleo, 1am very ferious. 

Hor. The Noife of Dogs and Bulls and 
Bears make:a fine Harmony !° ; 
' Gled It is impoffible you fhould miftake 
me, ani you know very well, that it is not 
the different Pleafures of thofe two Places I 
would compare together’ The Things you 
mention’d are the leaft to be complain’d of: 
The continual Sounds of Oaths and Impreca- 
tions, the frequent Repetitions of the Word 
Lie, and other more filthy Expreffions, tie 
Lowdnefs and Diffonance of many ftrain’d and 
untuneful Voices, are a perfect Torment to a 
delicate Ear. The Frowfinefs of the Place, 
and the ill Scents of differen kinds, are a per- 
petual Nuifance ; but“imail Mob Meetinzs--—- 
"« Hor. Lodorat fouffre beaucoup. 

Cleo. The Entertainment in general is abo- 
minable, and all the Senfes fuffer. I allow all 
this. The greafy Heads, fome of them bloody, 
the jarring Looks, and threatning, wild, and 
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horrid Afpeas, that one meets with in thofe 
ever-reftlefs Affembties, muft be very fhock- 
ing to the. Sight, and {fo indeed is every thing 
elfe thas,can be feen among a rude and ragged 
Melazade that are cover’d with Dirt, and 
JSnave in none of their Paftimes one A@tion that 
is inoffenfive: But after all, Vice and what is 
° : criminal 
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criminal are not to be confounded with Rav 
nefs and want of Manners, no more that 
litenefs and an artful Behaviour ought tc 
with Virtue or Religion. To tell a premec 
tated Falfhood in order to do Mifchief, is a 
greater Sin, than to give a Man the Lie, who 
fpeaks an Untruth; and it is poffible,- that a 
Perfon may fuffer greater Damage ard more 
Injury to his Ruin from Slander in the low ° 
Whilper of a fecret Enemy, than tie could 
have receiv’d from all the dreadful Swearing 
and Curfing the moft noify Antagonift could 
elt him with. Incontinence, and Adultery it 
felf, Perfons of Quality are not more free from 
all ovet Chriftendom, than the meaner Peo- 
ple: But if there are fome Vices, which the 
Vulgar are more guilty of than the better fort, 
there are others the Reverfe. Envy, Detra- 
‘ion, and the SpS-sof Revenge, are,more 
raging and mifchievous in Courts than they 
are in Cottages. Excefs of Vanity and hurt- 
ful Ambition are unknown among the Poor; 
they are feldom tainted with Ayarice, with Ir- 
religion never ; and they have much lefs Op- 
portunity of robbing the Publick than their 
Betters. There are few Perfons of Diftincti- 
on, whom you are not acquainted with: I 
defire, you would ferioufly reflect on the Lives 
of as many as you can think of, aadpext 
Opera Night on the Virtues of the Afferty_ 
bly. 
us Hor. 
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fo-—you make me laugh. There is a 
deal in what you fay; and I am per- 
d, all is not Gold that glifters. Would 
iadd any more? 

-Cleo. Since you have given me Leave to 
talk, and you are fuch-a patient Hearer, I 
would not flip the Opportunity of laying be- 

. fore yoy. fome things of high Concern, that 
perhaps | you never confider’d in the Light, 
which" you fhall own yourfelf they ought 
to be feen in. 

Hor. 1am forry to leave you; but I have 
really Bufinefs that muft be done to-night: 
It is about my Law-fuit, and I have ftay’d 
beyond my time already: But if you will 
come and eat a Bit of Mutton with me to- 
morrow, I'll fee no body but your felf, and 
we'll converfe as long as you pleafe. 

Cleo. With all my"Sx4rt. Til not fail to - 
wait on you, ee 
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DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN 
Horatio and Cleomenes. 


Hor aTio. 


sve HE Difcourfe we had Yefterday, 
has made a great Impreflion upon 
@ me; you faid feveral Things, that 
fa) were very entertaining, and fome 
which I fhall not eafily forget: I don’t re- 
member, I ever look’d into myfelf fo much as 
T have done fince laft Night after I left you. 
Cleo. To do that faithfully, is a more diffi- 
cult and a feverer Task, than is commonly 
imagin’d. When Yefterday I ask’d you, where 
and among what fort of People we were to 
look for thofe, whom you would allow to act 
from Principles of Virtue, you named a Clafs, 
among whom I have found very agreeable 
Chara&ters of Men, that yet all have their 
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“$87 If thefe could be left out, and the 


were pick’d and cull’d from the different 

d Qualities that are to be feen in feveral, 

« Compound would make a very handfome 
Picture. 

Hor. To finith it well every way would be 
a great Mafter-piece. 

Cleo That I fhan’t attempt: But I don’t 
think jt »vould be very difficult to make a lit- 
tle Sketch of it, thar yet fhould exceed Na- 
ture, and be a better Pattern for Imitation 
than any can be fhewn alive. Ihave a Mind 
to try: the very Thought enlivens me. How 
charming is the Portrait of a complete Gen- 
tleman, and how ravifhing is the Figure which 
a Perfon of great Birth and Fortune, to whom 
Nature has been no Niggard, makes, when he: 
underftands the World, and isthroughly well 
bred! ae 

Hor. I think them {o, I can affure you, whe- 
ther you are in Jeft or in Earneft. ; 

Cleo. How entirely well hid are his great- 
eft Imperfections! Tho’ Money is his Idol, 
and he is covetous in his Heart, yet his in- 
ward Avarigé is forc’d to give way to his out- 
ward Liberality, and an open Generofity fhines 
through all his Actions. 

Hor. ‘There lies your Fault: It is this I can- 
not endure in you.. 

Cleo: What's the matter ? ‘ 

Hor. I-know what you are about, you are 
going to give me the Caricatura of a Gentle- 

a man, 
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than, under ‘pretence of drawing his 
trait.” : . 

Cleo. You wrong me, I have no ft 
Thought. 
_ Hor. But why is it impoffible for. Human 
Nature ever to be good? Inftead of leavin 
out, you put in Failings without the lea 
Grounds or Colour. When Things\have a 
handfome Appearance every way, wht:Reafon 
have you ta fufpect them ftill to be bad? How 
came you to know, and which way have you 
difcovér’d, Imperfections that are entirely well 
hid; and why fhould you fuppofe a Perfon to 
be covetous in his Heart, and that Money is 
his Idol, when you own yourfelf that he ne- 

_ver fhew# it, and that an open Generofity 
fhines through all his Actions? This is mon- 
' “ftrous. ant 
Cleo. T have made no fuch Suppofitién of 
any Man, and I proteft to you, that, in what 
Ifaid, I had no other Meaning than to obferve, 
that whatever Frailties and natural Infirmities 
Perfons might be confcious of within, good 
Senfe and good Manners were capable, and, 
without any other Affiftance, fuffcient to keep 
them out of Sight: But your Queftions are 
very feafonable, and fince you have ftarted 
this, I will be very open to you, and acquaint 
you before-hand with my Defign of the De- 
{cription I am going to make; and the Ufe 
J intend it for; which in fhort is, to demon- | 
ftrate to you, That a moft beautiful Super- 
2 (Tructare, 
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“ire may be rais’d upon.a rotten and de- 
ile Foundation. You'll underftand me 
er prefently. 

Hor. But how do you know a Foundation 
to be rotten that fupports the Building, and is 
wholly conceal’d from you ? 

Cleo. Have Patience, and I promife you, 
that I fnall take nothing for granted, which 
you thallnot allow of yourfelf. &: 

~- Hor. Stick clofe to that, and J defire no 
more: Now fay what you will. 

Cleo. The true Object of Pride or Vain-glo- 
ry is the Opinion of others; and the moft fu- 
perlative With, which a Man poflefs’d, and 
entirely fill’d with it can make, is, that he 
may be well thought of, applauded, and ad- 
mired by the whole World, not only in the 
prefent, but all future Ages. This Paffion 
is generally exploded, but it is incredible, how 
many ftrange and widely different Miracles 

’ are and may be perform’d by the force of it; 
as Perfons differ in Circumftances and Inclina~ 

* tions. In the firft place, there is no Danger fo 
great, but by the help of his Pride a Man 
may flight and confront it; nor any manner of 
Death fo tersible, but with the fame Affi- 
ftance, he may court, and if he has a firm 
Conftitution, undergo it with Alacrity. In 
the fecond, there are no good Offices or Du- 
ties, either to others or ourfelves, that Cicero 
has {poke of, nor any Inftances of Benevo- 
lence, Humanity, or other Social Virtue, that 
Lord 
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Lord Shaftsbury has hinted at, but an*~ 
-gaod Senfe and Knowledge may learn t 

étfe them. from no better Principle than\ 
glory, if it be ftrong enough -to fubdue « 
keep under all other Paffions, that may thwart 
and interfere with his Defign. 

Hor. Shall I allow all this ? 

Cleo. Yes. 
® Hor. When? 

Cleo. Before we part. 

Hor. Very well. 

Cleo. Men of tolerable Parts in plentiful 
Circumftances, that were artfully educated, 
and are not fingular in their Temper, can hard- 
ly fal of a genteel Behaviour: The more 
Pride they have and the greater Value they 
fet-on the Efteem of others, the more they'll 
make it their Study, to render themfelves ac- 
ceptable to all they converfe with ; and they'll 
take uncommon Pains to conceal and ftifle in 
their Bofoms every thing, which their good 
Senfe teils them ought not to be feen or un- 
derftood. ; 

Hor. 1 muft interrupt you, and cannot fuf- 
fer you to go on thus, What is all this buc 
the old Story over again, that every Thing is 
Pride, and all we fee, Hypocrify, without 
Proof or Argument? Nothing in the World 
is more falfe, than what you have advanced 
now; for according to that, the moft noble, 
the moft gallant, and the beft-bred Man 
would be the proudeft ; which is fo clafhing 

with 
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th daily experience, that the very reverfe 
‘trie. “Pride and Infolence are no where 

.ofe common than among Upftarts ; Men 
2 no Family, that raife Eftates out of no- 
thing, and the moft ordinary People, that 
having had no Education, are puff’d up 
with their Fortune, whenever they are lifted 
‘up abgve Mediocrity, and from mean Sta- 

tions advanced to Pofts of Honour: Whereas 
m0 Men upon Earth, generally fpeaking; 
are more Courteous, Humane, or Polite than 
Perfons of high Birth, that enjoy the large 
Poffeffions, and knowh Seats of their An- 
ceftors; Men illuftrious by Defcent, that have 
been wled to Grandeur and ‘Titles of Ho- 
nour from their Infancy, and receiv’d an 
Education fuitable to their Quality. I don’t 
believe there ever was a Nation, that - were 
not Savages, in which the Youth of both, 
Sexes were not exprefsly taught never to be 
Proud or Haughty: Did you ever know a 
School, a Tutor, or a Parent, that did not 
continually inculcate to thofe under their 
Care to be civil and obliging ; nay, does not 

the word Mannerly itfelf import as much? 
Gleo. I begs of you let us be calm, and 
fpeak with exactnefs. The Doétrine of good 
Manners furnifhes us with a thoufand Lef- 
fons againft thé various Appearances and out- 
ward Symptoms of Pride, but it has not one 
Precept againft the Paffion ix felf. 

Hor, How is that? _ 

EB Cleo, 
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Cleo. No, not one againft the Paffion_ 
felf; the Conqueft of it is never sree 
nor talk’d of in a Gentleman’s Educa) 
where Men are to be continually infpired a 
kept warm with the Senfe of theirsHonour, 
and the inward Value they muft put upon. 
themfelves on all Emergencies. 

Hor, This is worth Confideration;\and re-’ 
quires time to be examin’d into; but where is 
your fine Gentleman, the Pi@ure you pro> 
mis’d ? 

Cleo. I am ready, and fhall begin with 
his Dwelling: Tho’ he has feveral noble 
Seats in different Counties, yet I fhall only 
take notice of his chief Manfion-houfe, that 
bears the Name, and does the Honours of 
the Family: this is amply Magnificent, and 
yet Commodious to Admiration.. His Gar- 
dens are very extenfive, and contain ‘an in- 
finite variety of pleafing’ ObjeGts: they are 
divided into many Branches’ for divers Pur- 
pofes, and every where fill’d with Improve- 
ments of Art upon Nature; yet a beautiful 
Order and happy Contrivance are confpicu- 
ous through every Part ; and tho’ nothing 
is omitted to render them Stately and De- 
lightful; the whole is laid out to the beft 
Advantage. Within Doors every Thing be- 
{peaks the Grandeur and Judgment of the 
Matter ; and_as no Coft is {pared any where 
to procure Beauty or Conveniency, fo you 
fee none impertinently lavifh’d. All his Plate 

4 and 
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d@ Furniture are completely fine; and you 
y nothing but what is fafhionable. He has 
4@ures but of the moft eminent Hamds: 
ase Rarities he fhews are really fuch ; he 
hoards up no Trifles, nor offers any thing to 
your Sight that is thocking: But the feve- 
tal ColleGtions he has of this fort are agreea- 
ble aswell as extraordinary, and rather va- 
luabté than large: But Curiofities and Wealth 
“Zire not confin’d to his Cabinet; the Marble 
and Sculpture that are difplay’d up and 
down are a Treafure themfelves ; and there 
js abundance of admirable Gilding and ex- 
cellent Carving to be feen in many Places. 
What has been laid out on the great Halk 
and one Gallery would be a confiderable 
Eftate ; and there is a Salloon and a Stair- 
cafe not inferior to either: Thefe are all 
very fpacious and lofty ; the Architecture of 
them is of the beft Tafte, and the Deco- 
rations furprifing. Throughout the whole 
there appears a delicate mixture and aftonifh- 
ing Variety. of lively Embellifhments, the 
Splendor of which, join’d to a perfect Clean- 
linefs, no where neglected, are highly en- 
tertaining to*the moft carelefs and leaft ob- 
ferving Eye; whilft the Exaétnefs of the 
Workmanthip beftow’d on every Part of the 
meaneft Utenfil, gives a more folid Satis- 
faction, and is ravifhing to the Curious. 
But the greateft Excellency in this Model of 
Perfection is this ; that as in the moft ordina- 
E 2 ry 
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ry Rooms there is nothing wanting for th, 
Purpofe, and the leaft Paflage is handfox, 
finith’ds fo in thofe of the greateft & 
there is nothing overcharg’d, nor any Fa. 
of them incumbred with Otnamests. 

Hor. This is a ftudy’d Piece; but I don’t 
like it the worfe for it, pray go on. 

Cleo, I have thought of it before;I own. 
His Equipage is rich and well chofen>and 
there is nothing to be feen about him thac 
Art or Expence, within the Compafs of 
Reafon, could make better. Art his own 
Table his Looks are ever Jovial, and his 
Heart feems to be as open as his Counte- 
nance. His chief Bufinefs there is to take 
care of others without being troublefome, 
and all his Happinefs feems to confift in be- 
ing able to pleafe his Friends : In his greateft 
Mirth he is wanting in Refpeét to no Man, 
and never makes ufé of Abbreviations in 
Names, or unhandfome Familiarities with 
the meaneft of his Guefts. To every one 
that {peaks to him he gives an obliging At- 
tention, and feems never to difregard any 
Thing but what is faid in Commendation 
of his Fare: He never interrupts any Dif 
courfe but what is made in his Praife, and 
feldom affents to any Encomiums, tho’ the 
moft equitable, that are made on any thing 
that is His. When he is abroad he never 
{pies Faults, and whatever is amifs, he either 
fays nothing; or, in anfwer to the Com- 

plaints 
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spn and Uneafinefs of others, gives every 
thing the beft-natur’d turn it can bear; but 
he ‘eldom leaves a Houfe before he finds our 
fomething to extoll in it without wronging 
his Judgment. His Converfation is al- 
ways facetious and good-humour’d, but as 
folid as it is diverting. He never utters 
a Syllable that has the leaft Tincture of 
Qbfcevity or Prophanenefs; nor ever made 
~a-Feft that was offenfive. 

Hor. Very fine! 

Cleo, He‘ feems to be entirely free from 
Bigotry and Superttition, avoids all Difputes 
about Religion ; but goes conftantly to 
Church, and is feldom abfent from his Fa- 
gnily-Devotions. 

Hor. A very godly Gentleman! 

Cleo, I expected we fhould differ there. 

Hor, 1 don’t find fault. Proceed, pray. 

Cleo. As he is a Man of Erudition him- 
felf, fo he is a Promoter of Arts and Sci- 
ences; he is a Friend to Merit, a Rewarder 
of Induftry, and a -profefs’d Enemy to no- 
thing but Immorality and Oppreffion. Tho’ 
no Man’s Table is better furnifh’d, nor Cel- 
lars better ftored; he is temperate in his 
Eating, and never commits excefs in Drink 
ing: Tho’ he has an exquifite Palate, he 
always prefers wholefome Meats to thofe 
that are delicious only, and never indulges 
his Appetite in any thing that might proba- 
bly be prejudicial to his Health. 

E3 Hor, 
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Hor. Admirably good ! oe 

Cleo. As ‘he ts ne all other Things, ie: ke 
is elegant in his Cloaths, and has often tew 
ones: Neatnefs he prefers to Finery in his 
own Drefs, but his Retinue is rich. € 
feldom wears Gold or Silver himfelf, but 
on very folemn Occafions, in Compliment to 
others; and tp demonftrate that thefe pom- 
be Habits are made for no other prrpofe, 
e is never feen twice in the fame; kut_ 
having appear’d in them one day, he gives 
them away the next. Tho’ of every thing 
he has the beft of the fort, and might be 
call’d curious in Apparel ; yet he leaves the 
Care of it to others; and no Man has his 
Cloaths put on better that feems fo little 
to regard them. 

Hor, Perfectly right; to be well drefs’d is 
a neceflary Article, and yet to be follicitous 
about it is below a Perfon of Quality. ° 

Cleo. Therefore he has a Domeftick of 
good Tafte, a judicious Man, who faves 
him that trouble, and the Management like- 
wife of his Lace and Linnen is the Pro- 
vince of a skilful Woman. His Language 
is courtly, but natural and intelligible ; it is 
neither low nor bombaftick, and ever free 
from pedantick and vulgar Expreffions. All 
his Motions are Genteel without Affectation; 
his Mein is rather Sedate than Airy, and 
his Manner Noble: for tho’ he is’ ever 
Civil and Condefcending, and no Man lefs 

“sS Arrogant, 
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TAY rogant, yet in all his Carriage there is fome- 

_ thy gracefully Majeftick ; and as there is 

“noting mean in his Humility, fo his Lofti- 
nefs has nothing difobliging. 

For. Prodigioufly good! 

Cleo. We is charitable to the Poor, his 
Houfe is never fhut to Strangers, and all his 
Neighbours he counts to be his Friends. He 
is a Fyther to his Tenants, and looks upon 

—theit Welfare as infeparable from his Intereft. 
No Man is lefs uneafy at little Offences, or 
more ready to forgive all Trefpafles without 
Defign. The Injuries that are fuffer'd from 
other Landlords he turns into Benefits; and 
whatever Damages, great or {mall,are fuftain’d 
on his Account, cither from his Diverfions 
or otherwife, he doubly makes good. He 
takes care to be early inform’d of fuch Lofles, 
and commonly repairs them before they are 
complain’d of. 

or. Oh rare Humanity ; hearken ye Fox- 
hunters! 

Cleo, He never chides any of his People, 
yet no Man is better ferv’d; and tho’ nothing 
is wanting in his Houfe-keeping, and his Fa- 
mily is very numerous, yet the Regularity of 
it ig no lefg rémarkable, than the Plenty they 
live in. His Orders he will have ftriétly o- 
bey’d, but his Commands are always reafon- 
able, and he never {peaks to the meaneft Foot- 
man without Regard to Humanity. Extra- 
ordinary Diligence in Servants, and all laud- 
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able Actions he takes notice of himfelf, and- 
often commends them to their Faces ;(bat 
leaves it to his Steward to reprove or diff rifs 
thofe he diflikes. 

Hor, Well judg’d. : 

Cleo. Whoever lives with him is taken care 
of in. Sicknefs as well as in Health. The 
Wages he gives are above double thofe of o- 
ther Matters, and he often makes Prefkats to 
thofe, that are more than ordinary obferviag_ 
and induftrious to pleafe: but he fuffers no 
body to take a Penny of his Friends or others, 
that come to his Houfe on any Account what- 
ever. Many Faults are conniv’d at, or par- 
don’d for the firft time, but a Breach of this 
Order is ever attended with the Lofs of their 
Places, as foon as it is found out; and there 
is a Premium for the Difcovery. 

Hor, "This is the only exceptionable, thing 
in my Opinion that I have heard yet. 

' Cleo, I wonder at that: Why fo, pray? 

Hor. In the firft place, it is very difficult to 
enforce Obedience’ to fuch a Command; Se- 
condly, if it could be executed, it would be 
of litele ufe; unlefs ic could be made general, 
which is impoffible: and therefore I look up- 
on the Attempt of introducing this Maxim 
to be fingular and fantaftical. It would picafe 
Mifers and others, that would never follow 
the Example at Home; but it would- take 
away from generous Men a handfome Oppor- 
tunity of fhewing their liberal and beneficent 
habe Diipo- 
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~~Difpofition: befides, it would manifeftly make 
“one’s Houfe too open to all forts of People. 

Cleo. Ways might be found to prevent that; 
bu: then it would be a Bleffing, and’ do great 
Kindefs to Men of Parts and Education, 
that have little to fpare, to many of whom 
this Money to Servants is a very grievous Bur- 
den. 

Bah What you mention is the only thing 

Ax can be faid for it, and I own, of great 
Weight: But I beg your Pardon for interrap- 
ting you. 

Cleo, In allthis Dealings he is punctual and 
juft. As he has an immenfe Eftate, fo he has 
ae Managers to take care of it: But tho’ all 

is Accounts are very neatly kept, i he 
makes it part of his Bufinefs to look them o- 
ver himfelf, He fuffers no Tradefinan’s Bill 
to lie by unexamin’d, and tho’ he meddles not 
with his ready Cath himfelf, yet he is a quick 
and chearfwl, as well as an exact Pay-mafter 5 
and the only Singularity he is guilty of, is, 
that he never will owe any thing on a New- 
Year’s Day. 

Hor. \ike that very well. ee 

Cleo. He is affable with Difcretion, of ea- 
fy Accefs, and never ruffled with Paflion. To 
fum up all, no Man feems to be lefs elevated 
with his Condition than himfelf ; and in the 
full Enjoyment of fo many perfonal Accom- 
plithments, as well as other Poffeffions, his 
Modefty is equal to the reft of his Happi- 
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nefs; and in the midft of the Pomp and ee 
ftinétion he lives in, he never appears to, be 
entertain’d with his Greatnefs, but rather wn- 
acquainted with the Things he excels in, / 

Hor, It is an admirable Character, ang plea- 
fes me exceedingly ; but I will freely “own to 
you, that I fhould have been more highly de- 
lighted with the Defcription, if I had not 
known your Defign, and the Ufe you intend to 
make of it; which, I think, is ibstor 5 
raife fo fine, fo elegant, and fo complete an 
Edifice, in order to throw it down, is taking 
great Pains to fhew ones Skill in doing Mif- 
chief. I have obferv’d the feveral Places 
where you left room for Evafions, and fapping 
the Foundation you have built upon.’ Hs 
Heart feems to be as open; and He never ap- 
pears to be entertain'd with his Greatnefi. 1 
am perfuaded, that, where-ever you have put 
in this /eeming and appearing, you have’ done 
it defignedly, and with an Intent to make ufe 
of them as fo many Back-doors to creep out 
at. I could never have taken Notice of thefe 
Things, if you had not acquainted me with 
your Intention before-hand. 

Cleo. J have made ufe of the Caution you 
fpeak of: But with no other Viéw than tq a~ 
void juft Cenfure, and prevent your accufng 

‘me of Incorreétneds, or judging with too much 
Precipitation ; if it fhould be proved after- 
wards, that this Gentleman had uéted from 
an ill Principle, which is the thing I own I 

purpos'd 


urpos’d to convince you of; but feeing, that 
“Fopauld be cnpleatact to you, Fl be fitisfied 
with having given you fome {mall Entertain- 
me it in the Defeription, and for the reft, E 
give yw Leave to think me in the Wrong. 
Hor. Why fo? I thought the Character was 
made and contriv’d on purpofe for my Inftru- 
tion. : 
Clep.I don’t pretend to inftruct you : I would. 
7é offer'd fomething, and appeal’d to your 
Jodgment ; but I have been miftaken, and 
plainly fee my Error. Both laft Night and 
now, when we began our Difcourfe, I took 
you to be. in another pipe of thinking, 
than I perceive you are. You fpoke of: an Im- 
reffion that had been made upon you, and of 
Tookins into your felf, and gave fome other 
Hints, which too rafhly I mifconftrued in my 
Favour; but I have found fince, that you are 
as warm as ever againft the Sentiments I pro- 
fefs myfelf to be of; and therefore I'll defift. 
Texpeét no Pleafure from any Triumph, and 
I know nothing, that would vex me more, 
than the Thoughts of difobliging you. Pray 
let us do in this as we do in another matter of 
Importance, never touch upon it: Friends in 
Prydence fhould avoid all Subjeéts in which 
thzy are known effentially to differ. Believe 
me., Horatio, if it was in my Power to divert 
or give you any Pleafure, I would grudge no 
Pains to compafs that End: But to make you 
uneafy, isa thing that I fhall never be know- 
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ingly guiley of, and I beg a thoufand Pardon> 
for having faid fo much both Yefterday ‘ind 
To-day. Have you heard any thing from Ci- ~ 
braltar ? “ x 
Hor. 1 am afhamed of my Weakry's and 
your Civility : You have not been miftaken 
in the Hints you {peak of ; what you have 
faid has certainly made a great Impreffion up- 
on me, and I have endeavour’d to examine 
myfelf: But, as you fay, it is a fevere Tasks 
do it faithfully.” I defired you to dine with 
_ me on purpofe, that we might talk of thefe 
Things. It is I that have offended, and it is 
I that ought to ask Pardon for the ill Man- 
ners J have been guilty of: But you know the 
Principles I have always:adhered to it is im- 
poffible to recede from them at once. I fee 
great Difficulties, and now and then a Glimpfe 
of Truth, that makes me ftart : I fometimes 
feel great Struggles within; but I have been 
fo ufed to derive all Ations that are really 
good from laudable Motives, that as foon as I 
return to my accuftom’d way of thinking, it 
carries all before it. Pray bear with my Infir- 
mities. Iam in Love with your fine Gentle- 
man, and I confefs, I cannot fee. how a Per- 
fon fo univerfally good, fo far remote from all 
Selfifhnefs, can aét in fuch an extraordinaty 
manner every way, but from Principles Qf 
Virtue and Religion. Where is there fuch a . 
Landlord. in the World? If I am in an Er- 
ror, I fhall be glad to be undeceiv’d. Pray 
inform 
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inierm me, and fay what you will, I promifé 
yor. to keep my Temper, and, I beg of yous 
fpeik your Mind with Freedom. 

Ui You*have bid me before fay what I 
would, ‘nd when I did, you feem’d difpleas’d; 
but fince you command me, I will try once 
more.--—--- Whether there is or ever was fuch 
a Manas I have defcrib’d in the World, is not 
very material: But I will eafily allow that 
moit People would think it lefs difficult, to 
conceive one, than to imagine, that fuch a 
clear and beautiful Stream could flow from fo 
mean and muddy a Spring as an exceffive 
Thirft after Praife, and an immoderate De-~ 
fire of general Applaufe from the moft know- 
ing Judges: Yet it is certain, that great Parts 
and extraordinary Riches may compafs all this 
in a Man, who is not deform’d, and has had 
a refir.’d Education ; and that there are many 
Perfons naturally no better than thoufand o- 
thers ; who by the Helps mention’d might at- 
tain to thofe good Qualities and Accomplith- 
ments; If they had but Refolution and Per- 
feverance enough, to render every Appetite 
and every Faculty fubfervient to that one pre- 
dominant Paftion, which, if continually gra- 
tify'd, will always enable them to govern, and, 
if y2quir’d, to fubdue all the reft without Ex- 

#ption, even in the moft difficult Cafes. 
’ ‘Hor. To enter into an Argument, concern- 
“ing the Poffibility of what you fay, might oc- 
cafion along Difpute; but the Probability, I 
think, 
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think; is very clear againftyou, and if there 
was fuch a Man, it would be much more <ire- 
@ble, that he acted from the Excellency of 
his Nature, in which fo many VirnyS and 
rare Endowments were aflembled, tan that 
all his good Qualities fprung from vicious Mo- 
tives. If Pride could be the Caufe of all this, 
the Effect of it would fometimes appear in o- 
thers : According to your Syftem, there inno 
fearcity of it;, and there are Men of great 
Parts and prodigious Eftates all over Europe : 
Why are there not feveral {uch Patterns to be 
feen up and down, as you have drawn us one; 
and why is it fo very feldom, that many Vir- 
tues and good Qualities are feen to meet in one 
Individual ? : oe age 

Cleo, Why fo few Perfons, tho’ there are fo 
many Men of immenfe Fortune, ever arrive 
at any thing like this high pitch of Aecom- 
plithments, there are feveral Reafons that are 
very obvious. In the firft place; Men differ ini 
Temperament : Some are naturally of an 
active, ftirring; others of an indolent, quiet 
Difpofition ; fome of a bold, others of a, meek 
Spirit. In the fecond, it is to be confider’d, 
that this Temperament in Merfcome to Ma- 
turity is more or lefs confpicuous, accordin} as 
it has been either check’d or encourag’d bKE- 
ducation. Thirdly, that on thefe two depes 
the different Perception Men have of Happi' 
nefs, according to which the Love of Glory > 
determines them different ways. Some think 

ic 
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it Tae greateft Felicity to govern and rule over 
- othurs: Some take the Praife of Bravery and 
Un launtednéfs in Dangers to be the moft va- 
luauic’:, Others, Erudition, and to be a cele- 
brated Atuthor : So that, ‘tho’ they all love Glo- 
ry, they fet out differently to acquire it. But 
a Man, who hates.a Buftle, and is naturally of 
a quiet, eafy Temper, and which has been 
engeuraged in him by Education, it is very 
likely might think nothing more defirable 
than the Chara¢ter of a Fine Gentleman; and 
if he did, I dare fay, that he would endea- 
vour to behave himfelf pretty near the Pat- 
tern I haye given you; I fay pretty near, be- 
caufe I may have been miftaken in fome 
Things, and as I have not touch’d upon eve- 
ry thing, fome will fay, that I have left out 
feveral neceflary ones : But in the main I be- 
lieve, that in the Country and Age we live in, 
the Qualifications I have named would get a 
Man the Reputation I have fuppofed him to 
defire. 

Hor. Without doubt. I make no manner 
of fcruple about what you faid laft, and I 
told you before that it was an admirable Cha- 
racter, and pieas’d me exceedingly. ThatI 
toc Notice of your making your Gentleman 
fo ery Godly as you did, was becaufe jit is 

Zt common, but I intended it not as a Refles 
(tion. One thing indeed there was in which 
I differ’d from you; but that was merely {pe- 
culative; and, fince I have reflected on what 

you 
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you anfwered me, I don’t know, but I “aay 
be in the wrong, as I fhould certainly ber'eve 
myfelf to be, if there really was fuch a ly.an, 
and he was of the contrary Opinion: ‘Vo sich 
a fine Genius I would pay an uncomraon De- 
ference, and with great Readinefs fubmit my 
Underftanding to his fuperiour Capacity. But 
- the Reafons you give, why thofe Effedts, 
which you afcribe to Pride, are not more cam- 
mon, the Caufe being fo univerfal, I think aré 
infufficient.. That Men are prompted to fol- 
low different Ends, as their Inclinations differ, 
‘T can eafily allow; but there are great Num- 
bers of rich Men that are likewife of a quiet 
and indolent Difpofition, and moreover very 
defirous of being thought fine Gentlemen : 
How comes it, that among fo many Perfons 
of high Birth, princely Eftates and the moft 
refin’d Education, as there are in Chriftendom, 
that ftudy, travel, and take great Pains to be 
well-accomplith’d, there is not one, to whom 
all the good Qualities and every thing you 

named could be applied without Flattery ? 
Cleo, It is very poffible, that thoufands may 
aim at this, and not one of them fuccéed to 
that Degree: in fome perhaps the predomi- 
nant Paffion is not ftrong enough entirel\ to 
fubdue the reft: Love or Covetoufnefs rjay 
divert others: Drinking, Gaming may draw 
away many, and break in upon their Refolu:' 
tion; they may not have ftrength to perfevere 
in a Defign, and fteadily to purfue the fame 
Ends 3 
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_ Eads; or they may want a true Tafte and 

_ Kiyswledge of what is efteem’d by Men of 

* Ju lgenent or laftly they may not be fo tho- 
rovgbly well-bred as is required to conceal 
themfetves on all Emergencies: For the Pra- 
tical Part of Diffimulation is infinitely more 
difficult than the Theory ; and ahy. one of 
thefe Obstacles is fufficient to fpoil all, and 
hinder the finifliing of fuch a Piece. 

Hor. I thall not difpute that with you: But 
all this while you have proved nothing, nor 
given the leaft Reafon why you fhould ima- 
gine, that a Manof a Character, to all out- 
ward Appearance fo bright and beautiful, 
aéted from vicious Motives. You would not 
condemn him without fo much as naming the 
Caufe why you fufpect him. 

Cleo. By no means $ nor have I advanced 
any thing, that is ill-natured or uncharitable: 
For I have not faid, that if I fouind a Gentle- 
man in Poffeffion of all the Things I men- 
tion’d, I would give his rare Endowments 
this Turn, and think all his Perfeétions de- 
rived from no better Stock thah ari extraordi- 
nary Love of Glory. What I argue for, and 
in fft upon, «is, the Poffibility that all thefe 
Things might be perform’d by a Man from 
nc-other Views, and with no other Helps, than 

wok I have named : Nay, I believe more- 
over, that a Gentleman fo accomplifh’d, all 
his Knowledge and great Parts notwithftand- 
ing, may himfelf be ignorant, or at leaft 

not 
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not well affured of the Motive he ats 
from. ‘ 

Hor. 'This is more unintelligible than any 
thing you have faid yet; Why will yoo heap 
Difficulties upon one another, without folving 
any? I defire you would clear up this laft Pa-. 
radox, before you do any thing elfe. 

Cleo. In order to obey you, I muft put you 
in mind of what happens in early Education, 
by the firft Rudiments of which Infants are 
taught, in the Choice of Aétions to prefer 
the Precepts of others, to the Dictates of their 
own-Inclinations; which in fhort is no more 
than doing as they are bid. To gain this Point, 
Punifhments and Rewards are not neglected, 
_ and many different Methods are made ufe of; 
but it is certain, that nothing proves more 
often effectual for this Purpofe, or has a great- 
er Influence upon Children, than the Handle 
that is made of Shame; which, tho’ a natural 
Paffion; they would not be fenfible of fo foon, 
if we did not artfully rouze and ftir it up in 
them, before they can fpeak or go: By which 
means, their Judgments being then weak, we 
may teach them to be afham’d of what we 
pleafe, as foon as we can pefteive them to 
be any ways affected with the Paffion i\felf. 
But as the fear of Shame is very infigniffant, 
where there is but little Pride ; fo it is impN- 
fible to augment the firft, without encreafin$ 
the latter in the fame Proportion, 
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Hor. 1 fhould have thought that this En- 
éreife of Pride would render Children more 
fturborn and lefs docile. 

Cleéx You judge right, it would fo; and 
muft have been a great Hindrance to good 
Manners, till Experience taught Men, that, 
tho’ Pride was not to be deftroy’d by Force, it 
might be govern’d by Stratagem, and that the 
beft way to manage it, is by playing the Paf- 
fion againft itfelf. Hence it is that in an art- 
ful Education we are allow’d to place as much 
Pride as we pleafe in our Dexterity of con- 
cealing it. I do not fuppofe, that this cover- 
ing ourfelves, notwithftanding thé Pride we 
take in it, is perform’d without a Difficulty 
that is plainly felt, and perhaps very unplea- 
fant at firft; but this wears off as we grow 
up; and when a Man has behaved himéelf 
with fo much Prudence as I have defcrib’d, 
lived up to the ftri@teft Rules of good Breed- 
ing for many Years, and has gain’d che Efteem 
of all that know him, when his noble and 
polite Manner is become habitual to him, it 
is poffible, he may in time forget the Princi- 
ple he fet out with, and become ignorant, or 
at Jeaft infenlible of the hidden Spring, that 
giv 2s Life and Motion to all his Actions. 

_ dor. Yam convine’d of the great Ufe that 
“aay be made of Pride, if you will call it fo; _ 


_ but Iam not fatisfied yet, how a Man of fo 


much Senfe, Knowledge and Penetration, one 
that underftands himielf fo entirely well, 
F 2 fhould 
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fhould be ignorant of his own Heart, and the ~ 
Motives he acts from. What is ic that: in- 
duces you to believe this, befides the PoffMili- 
ty of his Forgetfulnefs ? f . 
Cleo. ¥ have two Reafons for it, which I 
defire may be ferioufly confider’d. The firft 
is, that in what relates to ourfelves, efpecial- 
ly our own Worth and Exellency, Pride blinds 
the Underftanding in Men of Senfe and great 
Parts as well as in others, and the greater Va- 
lue we may reafonably fet upon ourfelves, the 
fitter we are to {wallow the grofleft Flatteries 
in fpight of all our Knowledge and Abilities 
in other Matters: Witnefls lexander the Great, 
whofe vaft Genius could not hinder him from 
doubting ferioufly, whether he was.a God or 
not. My fecond Reafon will prove to us; 
that, if the Perfon in queftion was capable of 
examining himfelf, it is yet highly infproba- 
ble, that he would ever fet about it: For it 
muft be granted, that in order to fearch into 
ourfelves, it is required, we fhould be willing 
-as well as able; and we have all the Reafon in 
the World to think, that there is nothing, 
which a very proud Man of fuch high Qua- 
lifications would avoid more carefully, than 
fuch an Enquiry: Becaufe for all other :.€s 
of Self-denial he is repaid in his darling Raf 
fion; but this alone is really mortifying, am 
the only Sacrifice of his Quiet, for which he\ 
can have no Equivalent. If the Hearts of the 
beft and fincereft Men are corrupt and deceit-_ 
ful,. 
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ful, what Condition mutt theirs be in, whofe 

whole Life is one continued Scene of Hypo- 
erty { Therefore enquiring within, and bold- 
ly Sarching into ones own Bofom, muftbe the 
moft fhocking Employment, that a Man can 
give his Mind to, whofe greateft Pleafure con- 
fifts in fecretly admiring himfelf. Ic would 
be ill Manners after this to appeal to your 
felf; but the Severity of the Task .... 

Hor. Say no more, I yield this Point, tho’ 
I own, I cannot conceive what Advantage you 
can expect from it: For, inftead of removing, 
it will rather help to encreafe the grand Diffi- 
culty, which is to prove, that this complete 
Perfon you have defcrib’d, acts from a vicious 
Motive: And if that be not your Defign, I 
cannot fee what you drive at, 

Cleo. I told you it was. 

” Hor. You mutt have a prodigious Sagacity 
in detecting abftrufe Matters beyond other 
Men. 

Cleo, You wonder, 1 know, which way I 

-_arrogate to my felf fuch a fuperlative Degree 
of Penetration, as to know an artful cunning 
Man better than he does himéelf, arid how I 
dare pretend.to enter and look into a Heart, 
which I have own’d to be completely well 
ccnceal’d from all the World; which in ftrict- 

Zs is an Impoffibility, and confequently not 
to be bragg’d of but by a Coxcomb. 

Hor. You may treat yourfelf as you pleafe, 
J have faid no fuch thing; but I own that I] 
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long to fee it proved, that you have this Cay 
pacity. I remember the Character very well : 
Notwithitanding the Precautions you have ta~ 
ken, it is very full: I told you before, char 
where Things have a handfome Appearance 
every way, there can be no juft Caufe to fuf- 
pect them. I'll ftick clofe to that ; your Gen- 
tleman is all of a piece: You fhall alter no- 
thing, either by retracting any of the good 
Qualities you have given him, or making Ad- 
ditions that. are either clafhing with, or un- 
fuitable to what you have allow’d already. 

Cleo. I fhall attempt neither: And without 
that decifive Tryals may be made, by- which 
it will plainly appear, whether a Perfon aéts 
from inward Goodnefs and a Principle of Re- 
ligion, or only from a*Motive of Vain-glory-; 
and, in the latter Cafe, there is an infallible_ 
way of dragging the lurking Fiend frgm his 
darkeft Recefies into a glaring Light, where 
all the World fhall know him. 

Hor. Tdon’t think my felf a Match for you 
in Argument; but I have a great Mind to be 
your Gentleman’s Advocate againft all your 
Infallibility : I never liked a Caufe better in 
my Life. Come, I undertake to defend him 
in all the Suppofitions you can make, that are 
reafonable, and confiftent with what you hive 
faid before. 

Cleo. Very well: Let us fuppofe what may 
happen to the moft inoffenfive, the moft pru- 
dent and beft-bred Man; that our fine Gen- 
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tleman differs in Opinion before Company, 
“With another, who is his Equal in Birth and 
Quality, but not fo much Matter over his out- 
ward Behaviour, and lefs guarded in his Con- 
duct: Let this Adverfary, mal a propos, grow 
warm, and feem to be wanting in the Refpect 
that is due to the other, and reflect on his 
Honour in ambiguous Terms, What is your 
Client to do? 
Hor. Immediately to ask for an Explana- 
tion. ‘ 

Cleo. Which if the hot Man difregards with 
Scorn, or flatly refufes to give, Satisfaction 
muft be demanded, and tilt they mutt. 

Hor. You are too hafty: It happen’d before 
Company ; in fuch Cafes, Friends or any Gen- 
tlemen prefent, fhould interpofe and take care, 
that, if threatning Words enfue, they are by 

“The civil Authority both put under Arreft, 
and before they came to uncourteous Lan- 
guage, they ought to have been parted by 

jiendly Force, if it were poffible. After thar, 
Overtures may be made of Reconciliation 
with the niceft Regard to the Point of Ho- 
nour. 

Cleo. I don’t ask for Dire@tions to prevent 
a Quarrel ; what you fay may be done, or it 
my not be done: The good Offices of Friends 
yay fucceed, and they may not fucceed. I 
4m to make what Suppofitions I think fit 

/ within the Verge of Poflibility, fo they are 
reafonable and confiftent with the Character I 

7 F 4 have 
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have drawn : Can we not fup ofe thefe twa 
Perfons in fuch a Situation, that you your- 
felf would advife your Friend to fend his Ad- 
yerfary a Challenge ? 

Hor, Without doubt fuch a thing may hap- 

en. 
Cleo, That's enough. After that a Duel 
muft enfue; in which, without determining 
any thing, the Fine Gentleman, we'll fay, be- 
haves himfelf with the utmoft Gallantry. 

Hor. To have expeéted or fuppos’d other- 
wife would have been unreafonable, 

Cleo, You fee therefore how fairl am. But 
what is it, pray, that fo fuddenly difpofes a 
courteous {weet-temper’d Man, for fo fmall 
an Evil, to feek a Remedy of that extreme 
Violence? but above’ all, what is it, that 
buoys up and fupports him againft the Fear. 
of Death? for there lies the greateft, Diffi- 
culty. ; 

‘ Flor. His natural Courage and Intrepidity, 
built on the Innocence of his Life, and tre 
Reétitude of his Manners. 

Cleo. But what makes fo juft and prudent 
a Man, that has the Good of Society fo 
much at Heart, act knowingly againft the 
Laws of his Country ? 

Hor. The ftri& Obedience he pays to Ihe 
Laws of Honour, which are fuperior to NJ 
others, 

Cleo. If Men of Honour would a@ con- 
fftently, they ought all to be Roman Catho- 
Licks. <_< Hor. 


- 
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Hor~ Why, pray? 

Cleo, Becaufe they prefer oral Tradition to 
all written Laws: For no body can tell, 
when, in what King’s or Emperor's Reign, 
in what Country or by what Authority thefe 
Laws of Honour were firft enacted: It is ve- 
ry ftrange they fhould be of fuch Force. 

Hor. They are wrote and engraved in eve~ 
ry one’s Breaft that is a Man of Honour: 
there is no denying of it, you are confcious 
of it your felf, every body feels it within. 

Cleo, Let them be wrote of engraved 
where-ever you pleafe, they are directly op- 
pofite to and clafhing with the Laws of God ; 
and if the Gentleman I defcibed was as fin- 
cere in his Religion, as he appear’d to be, he 
mutt have been of an Opinion contrary to 

—yours; for Chriftians of all Perfuafions are 
unanimous in allowing the Divine Laws to 
be far above all other; and thac all other 
Confiderations ought to give Way to them. 

“How, and under what Pretence can a Chri- 
ftian, who is a Man of Senfe, fubmit or a- 
gree to Laws that prefcribe Revenge, and 
éountenance Murder; both which-are fo ex- 
prefsly forbid by the Precepts of his Religi- 
on? : 

’ Hor. 1 am no Cafuift: But you know, 
ynat what I fay is true; and that among Per- 
fons of Honour a Man would be laugh’d at, 
that fhould make fuch a Scruple. Not but 
that I think killing a Man to be a great Sin, 

where 
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where it can be help’d; and that all-grudent’ 
Men ought to avoid the Occafion, as much. 
as it is in their Power: He is highly blame- 
able who is the firft Aggreffor and gives the 
Affront ; and whoever enters upon it out of 
Levity, or feeks a Quarrel out of Wanton- 
nefs, ought to be hang’d: No body would 
chufe it, who is not a Fool; and yet, when 
is it forc’d upon one, all the Wifdom in the 
World cannot teach him how to avoidit. It 
has been my Cafe, you know: I thall never 
forget -the Reluétancy I had againft it; but 
Neceffity has no Law. 

Cleo. I faw you that very Morning, and 
you feem’d to be fedate and void of Paffion : 
You could have no Concern. 

Hor. It is filly to thew any at {uch Times; 

. but I know beft what I felt ; the Struggle I 
had within was unfpeakable : It is a terrible 
Thing. I would then have given a confide- 
rable Pare of my Eftate, that the Thing 
which fore’d me into it had not happen’d_ 
and yet upcn lefs Provocation I would aé& 
the fame Part again to-morrow. 

Cleo. Do you remember what your Con- 
cern was chiefly about ? _ 

Hor. How can you afk ? It is an Affair of 
the higheft Importance, that can occur Jin 
Life; I was no Boy; it was after we cathe 
from Italy, I was in my nine and twentieth 
Year, had very good Acquaintance, and was 
not ill receiv’d: A Man of that Age, in 

Health 
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‘Health nd Vigour, who has feven thoufand 
“a Year, and the Profpeét of being a Peer of 
England, has no Reafon to quarrel with the 
World, or with himfelf out of it. It is a 
very great Hazard a Man runs in a Duel; 
befides the Remorfe and Uneafinefs one muft 
feel as long as he lives, if he has the Misfor- 
tune of killing his Adverfary. Ic is impoffi- 
ble to reflect on all thefe Things, and at the 
fame Time refolve to run thofe Hazards, (tho’ 
there are other Confiderations of ftill greater 
Moment) without being under a prodigious 
Concern. 

Cleo, You fay nothing about the Sin. 

Hor. The Thoughts of that, without 
doubt, are a great Addition; but the other 
Things are fo weighty of themfelves, that a 

s__Man’s Condition at fuch a Time is very per- 
plex’d without further Reflection. ; 

~ Cleo. You have now a very fine Opportu- 
nity, Horatio, of looking into your Heart, 
_2ad, with a litle of my Affiftance, examin- 
ing yourfelf. If you can condefcend to this, 

I promife you, that you fhall make great Dit 
coveries, and be convine’d of Truths you are 
now unwilling to believe. A Lover of Ju- 
ftice and Probity, as you are, ought not to be 
ford of a Road of Thinking, where he is 
Jways fore’d to skulk, and never dares to 
(meet with Light or Reafon, Will you fuf- 
/ fer me to ask you fome Queftions, and will 
you 
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miour ? 

Hor. I will, without Referve. 

Cleo. Do you remember the Storm upon 
the Coaft of Genoa 2? 

Hor, Going to Naples? very well; ic 
makes me cold to think of it: 

Cleo, Was you afraid ? ; 

Hor, Never more in my Life. I hate that 
fickle Element, I can’t endure the Sea. 

Cleo, What was you afraid of ? 

Hor. That’s a pretty Queftion: Do you 
think a young Fellow of fix and twenty, as 
I was then, and in my Circumftances, had a 
great Mind to be drown’d? The Captain 
himfelf faid we were in Danger. 

Cleo. But neither he nor any body elfe dit 
cover'd half fo much Fear and Anxiety as 
you did. os 

' Hor. There was no body there, yourfelf 
excepted, that had half a quarter fo much 
to lofe as I had: Befides, they are ufed ta_ 
the Sea ; Storms are familiar to them. I had 
never been at Sea before, but that fine After- 
noon we crofs'd from Dover to Calqis, 

Cleo. Want of Knowledge and Experience 
may make Men apprehend Danger where 
there is none; but real Dangers, when thev 
are known to be fuch, try the natural Céy- 
rage of all Men; whether they have been\ 
ufed to them or not: Sailors are as unwilling \ 
to lofe their Lives as other People. 


Hor. 
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—1-~T am not afhamed to own, that lam 
a great Coward at Sea: Give me Terra Fir- 
ma, and then —— ; 

Cleo. Six or feven Months after you fought ~ 
that Duel, I remember you had the Small- 
Pox 5 you was then very much afraid of dy- 
ing, 

Cor. Not without a Caufe. 

Cleo. Uheard your Phyficians fay, that the 
violent Apprehenfion you was under, hin-_ 
der'd your Sleep, increafed your Fever, and 
was as mifchievous to you as the Diftemper 
itfelf. ; 

Hor. That was a terrible Time; I'm glad 
it is over: I had a Sifter died of it. Before 
T had it, I was in perpetual Dread of it, and 
many Times to hear it named only has made 

—me uneafy. 

Cleo. Natural Courage is a general Armour 
againft the Fear of Death, whatever Shape 
that appears in, Si fractus iHabatur orbis. Xt 

“fupports a Man intem eftuous Seas, and in-a 
burning Fever, whilft he is in his Senfes, as 
well as in a Siege before a Town, or ina Duel 
with Seconds. 

Hor, What! you are going to fhew me, 
that I have no Courage. 

“Cleo. Far from it; it would be ridiculous 

Lao doubt a Man’s Bravery, that has fhewn it 
in fuch an extraordinary manner as you have 
done more than once: What I queftion is the 
Epithet you join’d to it at firft, the Word 


natural ; 
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natural; for there is a great Differezes 
tween that and artificial Courage. 

Hor, That’s a Chicane I won’t enter into : 
But I am not of your Opinion, as to what 
you faid before. A Gentleman is not requir- 
ed to fhew his Bravery, but where his Ho- 
nour is concern’d ; and if he-deres-to’ fight 
for his King, his Friend, his Miftrefs, and 
every thing where his Reputation is engaged, 
you fhall think of him what you pleafe for 
the reft. Befides that in Sicknefs and other 
Dangers, as well as Affli€tions, where the 
Hand of God is plainly to be feen, Courage 
and Intrepidity are impious as well as imper- 
tinent. Undauntednefs in Chaftifements is a 
Kind of Rebellion: It is waging War with 
Heaven, which none but Atheifts and Free- 
Thinkers would be guilty of; it is only shey~ 
that can glory in Impenitence, and ralk of 
dying hard. All others, that have any Senfe 
of Religion, defire to repent before they £0 
out of the World: The beft of us don’t ‘a= 
ways live, as we could with to die. : 

Cleo. 1 am very glad to hear you are fo 
religious: But don’t you perceive yet, how 
inconfiftent you are with yourielf ; how can- 
a Man fincerely with to repent, that willful- 
ly plunges himfelf into a mortal Sin,’ and 4n 
Action where he runs a greater and mom. 
immediate Hazard of his Life, than he could. 
have done in almoft any other; without,\ 
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——Bife have over and over own’d to you 

~ that Duelling is a Sin; and, unlefs a Man is 
forced to it by Neceffity, I believe, a mortal 
one: But this was not my Cafe, and there- 
fore I hope God will forgive me: Let them 
look to it chat make a Sport of it. But when 
a Meireames_to an Action with the utmoft 
Reluctancy, and what he does is not poffibly 
to be avoided, I think he then may juftly be 

~ faid to be fore’d to it, and to a& from Neécef- 
fity. You may blame the rigorous Laws of 
Honour and the Tyranny of Cuftom, but a 
Man that will live in the World muft and is 
bound to obey them. Would not you do it 
yourfelf ? 

Cleo. Don’t ask me what I would do: The 
Queftion is, what every body ought to do. Can 
a—Man believe the Bible, and at the fame 
Time. apprehend a Tyrant more crafty or 
malicious, more unrelenting or inhuman than 
the Devil, or a Mifchief worfe than Hell, and 
Pains either more exquifite or more durable 
than Torments unfpeakable and yet everlaft- 
ing ? You don’t anfwer. What Evil is it? 
think of it, and tell me what difmal Thing 
it is-you apprehend, fhould you neglect 
thofe Laws, and defpife that Tyrant: what 

D bari could befall you ? Let me know the 
~wortt that can be fear’d. 

Hor, Would you be pofted for a Coward ? 

Cleo, For what? for not daring to violate 
all human and divine Laws ? 

for, 
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Hor: Striétly fpeaking you are in their 
it is unanfwerable ; But who will confider “ 
Things in that Light? 

Cleo, All good Chriftians. 

Hor. Where are they then? for all Man- 
kind in general would defpife and laugh at a 
Man, who fhould move thof-ScesckzZ I 
have heard and feen Clergymen themfelves in 
Company fhew their Contempt of Poltrons, 
whatever they might talk or. recommend in ~ 
the Pulpit. Entirely to quit the World, and 
at once to rénaunce the Converfation of all 
Perfons that are valuable in it, is a terrible 
Thing to refolve upon. Would you become a 
Town and Table-talk? could you fubmit to be 
the Jeft and Scorn of Publick-Houfes, Stage 
Coaches, and Market-Places ? Is not this the 
certain Fate of a Man, who fhould refufgio 
fight, or bear an Affront withourRefentment ? 
Be juft, Cleomenes; is it to be avoided? Muft 
he not be made a2 common Laughing-ftock, 
be pointed at in the Streets, and ferve for 
Diverfion to the very Children, to Link~ 
boys and Hackney Coachmen? Is it a 
Thought to be born with Patierice? 

Cleo, How come you now te have fuch an. 
anxious Regatd for what may be the Opinion 
of the Vulgar; whom at other Times youxfo 
heartily defpife ? ; 

Hor. All this is Reafoning, and you know 
the Thing will not bear it: How can you be. 
fo cruel ? ‘ 


~ 
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: “How can you be fo backward in dit 
> covering and owning the Paffion, that is fo 
confpicuoufly the Occafion ofall this, the pal- 
pableand only Caufe of the Uneafinefs we feel 
at the Thoughts of being defpis’d ? ; 

: nk fenfible of any; and I de- 

clare to-you, that I feel nothing that moves 
me to fpeak as I do, but the Senfe and Prin- 
ciple of Honour within me. 
—"Cleo. Do you think that the loweft of the 
Mob, and the Scum of the People, are pof- 
fefs'd of any Part of this Principle? 

Hor. No, indeed. . 

Cleo. Or that among the higheft Quality 
Infants can be affected with it before they are 
two Years old? 

Hor. Ridiculous. 

Gleo, If neither of thefe are affected with 
it, ther Honour fhould be either adventitious, . 
and acquir’d by Culture ; or, if contain’d in 
the Blood of thofe that are nobly born, im- 
perceptible ‘till the Years of Difcretion ; and 
neither of them can be faid of the Principle, 
the palpable Caufe I fpeak of. For we plain- 
ly fee on the one hand, that Scorn and Ridi- 
~gale are intollerable to the pooreft Wretches, 
‘and that there is no Beggar fo mean or mife- 
Pe that Contempt will never offend him : 

A) the other, that human Creatures are fo 
early influenced by the Senfe of Shame, that 
‘Children, by being laugh’d at and made a Jett 


of, may be fet a crying before they can well 
: GCG. fpeak 
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{peak ogo. Whatever therefore titasb— 
ty. Principle, is, ic is born with-us, and be- 
fongs to our Nature: Are you unacquainted 
‘with the proper, genuine, homely Name of 
it? 

Hor. I know you call it Pride. I won't 
difpute with you about Prineiples—e7icatri- 
gins of Things; but that high Value which 
Men of Honour fet upon themfelves as fuch, 
and which is.no more than what is due to thé- 
Dignity of our Nature, when well cultivated, 
is che Foundation ef their CharaGter, and a 
Support to them in all Difficulties, that is 
of great Ufe to the Society. The Defire like- 
wife of being thought well of, and the Love 
of Praife and even of Glory are commendable 
Qualities, that are beneficial to the Publick. 
The Truth of this is manifeft in the Revesfe; 
all fhamelefs People that are below Infamy, 
and matter not what is faid or thought of 
them, thefe, we fee, no -body can truft; 
they ftick at nothing, and if they can but 
avoid Death, Pain, and penal Laws, are al- 
ways ready to execute all manner of Mif- 
chief, their Selfifhnefs or any brutal Appetite 
fhall prompt them to, without Regard to thg 
Opinion of others: Such are juftly call’d Ment 
of no Principles, becaufe they have nothir’g 
of any Strength within, that can either {put 
them on to brave and virtuous Aétions, or re- 
firain them from Villainy and Bafenefs. 


‘e 
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~The firft Part of your Affertion is ye+ 
ry true, when that high Value, that Defire 
and that Love are kept within the Bounds of 
Reafon: But in the fecond there is a Mi+ 
ftake ; thofe, whom we call Shamelefs, are 
not more deftitute of Pride than their Betters. 
Remember zhar I have faid of Education, and 
the Power of it; you may add Inclinations, 
Knowledge, and Circumftances ; for as Men 
—tiffer in all thefe, fo they are differently in- 
fluenced and wrought upon by all the Paffi- 
ons. There is nothing that fome Men may 
nat be taught to be afhamed of. The fame 
Paffion, that makes the well-bred Man and 
prudent Officer value and fecretly admire 
themfelves for the Honour and Fidelity they 
difplay, may make the Rake and Scoundrel 
brag of their Vices and boaft of their Impu- 
dence. - ; : 

Hor. I cannot comprehend, how a Man of 
Honour, and one that has none, fhould both 
act from the fame Principle. 

Cleo. This is not more ftrange, than that 
Self-love may make a Man deftroy himfelf, 
yet nothing is more true ; and it is as certain, 

-~rhat fome Men indulge their Pride in being 
Ahamelefs. To underftand human Nature re- 
‘sires Study and Application, as well asPene- 
Pation and Sagacity. All Paffions and In- 
ftinéts in general were given to all Animals 

- for fome wife End, tending to the Preferva- 
tion and Happinefs either of themfelves or 

G? their 
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their Species: It is our Duty to hinte—uem- 
from being detrimental or offenfive to any 
Patt of the Society; but why fhould we be 
afhamed of having them? The Inftin@ of 
high Value, which every Individual has for 
Himielf, isa very ufeful Paffion: but a Paffir 
on it is, and though I cou roi Fase, 
that we fhould be miferable Creatures with- 
out it, yet, when it is exceffive, it often is 
the Caufe of endlefs Mifchiefs. =< 

Hor. But in well+bred Peoplé it never is 

cxceffive. : 
“Cleo. You mean the Excefs of it never ap- 
pears outwardly: But we ought never to 
judge of its Height or prenern from what 
we can difcover of the Paffion -itfelf, but 
from the Effects it produces: It often is moft 
fuperlative, where it is moft conceal’d ;, and 
nothing increafes and influences it mose, than 
‘What is call’d a refin’d Education, ahd # con- 
‘tinual Commerce with the Beau monde: Thie 
only Thing, that .can fubdue or any ways 
curb it, is a ftri€t Adherence to the Chriftian 
Religion. 

Hor. Why do you fo much infift upon it, 
that this Principle, this Value Men fet u 
themfelves, is a Paffion? And why will you’ 
chufe to call it Pride rather than Honour ?* 

Cleo. For very good Reafons. Fixing th’ 
Principle in human Nature, in the firft place, 
takes away all Ambiguity: Who is a Man of | 
iJopnour, and who is not, is often a difputable* 


Point ; 
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rues and, among thofe, that are allow’d yo 
be fuch, the feveral Degrees of Stri€tnefs in 
complying with the Rules of it, make great 
Difference in the Principle itfelf. But a Paf- 
fion that is born with us-is unalterable, and 
_ Part of our Frame, whether it exerts itfelf 
oceet: The Effence of it is the fame, which 
Way foever it is taught to turn. Honour is 
the undoubted. Offspring of Pride, but the 
—fame Caufe produces not always the fame Ef- 
fe&. All the Vulgar, Children, Savages and 
many others that are not affeted with any 
Senfe of Honour, have all of them Pride, as . 
is evident from the Symptoms. Secondly, it 
helps us to explain the Phenomena that oc- 
cur in Quarrels and Affronts, and the Beha» 
viour of Men of Honour on thefe Occafions, 
which cannot be accounted for any other 
Way. .But-what moves me to it moft of ‘all, 
is the prodigious Force and exorbitant Power 
of this Principle of SelfEfteem, where it 
has been long gratify'd and encourag’d. You 
remember the Concern you was under, when 
you had that Duel upon your Hands, and the 
great Reluctancy you felt in doing what you . 
slid; you knew it to be a Crime, and at the 
"2 fme Time had a ftrong Averfion to it ; What 
“" fcret Power was it, that fubdued your Will 
And gain’d the Victory over that great Re- . 
lugtancy you felt againft ic? You call it Ho- 
_ nour, and the too firi€t though unavoidable 
Adherence to the Rules of it: But Men ne- 
G3 ver 
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ver comimit Violence upon themfelvesu.. ui 
ftruggling with the Paffions that are innate 
and natural to them. Honour is acquir’d, 
and the Rules of it are taught: Nothing ad- 
ventitious, that fome are poflefs’d and others 
deftitute of, could raife fuch antetane Wer 
and dire Commotions within us; and chery 
fore whatever is the Caufe, that can thus dt 
vide us againft ourfelves, and, as it were, 
rend human Nature in twain, muft be Pars— 
of us; and to fpeak without ‘Difguife, the 
Struggle in your Breaft was between the Fear 
_of Shame and the Fear of Death; had this 
latter not been fo confiderable, your Struggle 
would have been lefs: Still the firft conquer- 
ed, becaufe it was ftrongeft ; but if your Fear 
of Shame had been inferior to that of Death, 
you would have reafon’d otherwife, and 
found out fome Means or other to have a-~ 
voided Fighting. : 
’ Hor. Vhis is a ftrange Anatomy of human 
Nature. 

Cleo. Yet, for want of making Ufe of it, 
the Subject we are upon is not rightly under- 
ftood by many ; and Men have difcours’d:ve~ 
ry inconfiftently on Duelling. A Divine whg _ 
wrote a Dialogue to explode that Pradtid 
faid, that thofe, who were guilty of it, had 
miftaken Notions of, and went by falfe Rulez. 
of Honour ; for which my Friend juftly ridi- © 
cul’d him ; faying, You may as well deny, that 
it is the Fafhion what you fee every body wear, 

a. as 
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Nay, that demanding and giving Satisfa- 
ction is againft the Law f ae Ee ae 
that Man underftood human Nature, ‘he 
could not have committed fuch a Blunder: 
But when once he took, it for granted, that 
Honour is a juft and good Principle, without 
cnaniring into the Caufe of it among the Paf- - 
fions, it is impoffible he fhould have account- 
ed for Duelling, in a Chriftian pretending to 

_aét from fuch a Principle; and therefore in 
another Place, with the fame Juftice, he faid, 
that a Man who had accepted a Challenge 
was not qualify’d to make his Will, becaufe 
he was not Compos Mentis: He .might with 
greater Shew of Reafon have faid, that he 
was bewitch’d. ae 

Hor. Why fo? 

Cleo. Becaufe People out of their Wits, as 
they think at Random, fo commonly they. act 
and talk incoherently; but when a Man of 
known Sobriety, and who fhews no manner 
of Difcompolure, difcourfes and behaves him- 
felf in every thing, as he is ufed to do; and 
moreover, reafons on Points of great Nicety 
with the utmoft Accuracy, it is impoffible we 
fhould take him to be either a Fool or a Mad- 
“nan; and when fuch a Perfon in an Affair of 
the higheft Importance acts fo diametrically a- 

‘gainft his Incereft, that a Child can fee it; and 
with Deliberation purfues his own Deftruction, 
thofe wha believe that there are malignant Spi- 
rits of that Power, would rather imagine, Bid 
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he was led away by fome. Egchanemenp~—~ 
over-rul’d by the, Enemy of. Mankind, than 
they -would ‘fancy a palpable Abfurdity: Buc 
eveh the Suppofition of that is not fufficient 
to folve the Difficulty, without the Help of 
that ftrange Anatomy. For -what Spell or 
Witchcraft is there, by the Delufion of whicb~ 
a Man of Underftanding fhall, keeping” hi 
Senfes, miftake an imaginary Duty for an un 
avoidable Neceflity to break all real Obligati-_ 
ons? But let us wave all Ties of Religion as 
well as byman Laws, and: the Perfon we 
fpeak of be a profefs'd Epicure, that has.no 
Thoughts of Futurity ; what violent Power 
of Darknefs is it, that can force and com- 
pel a peaceable quiet Man, neither inured to 
Hardthip, nor valiant by Nature, to quit his 
beloved Eafe and Security ; and feemingly by 
Choice go fight in cold Blood for his Life, 
with this comfortable Reflection, that no- 
thing forfeits it 0 certainly as the; entie De- 
feat of his Enemy ? sche ag he 

Her, As to the Law and the Punithment, 
Perfons of Quality have little to fear of that. - 

Cleo. You can’t fay that in France, nor the 
Seven Provinces. But Men of Honour, that 
are of much lower Ranks, decline Duelling~: 
no more than thofe of the higheft Quality, ” 
How many Examples have we, even here, of 
gallant Men, that have fuffer’d for it, ei- 
ther by Exile or the Hangman! A Man of 
Honour mutt fear nothing: Do but confider 
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SObftacle, which this Principle of Self- 
Eftvem has conguer’d at one Time or other; 
and then tell me whether it muft not be fomeé- 
thing more than Magick, by the Fafcination 
of which, a Man of Tafte and Judgment, in 
_ Health and Vigour, as well as the Flower of 
“Ns Age, can be tempted and adtuatly drawn 
ont the Embraces of a Wife he loves, and 
he Endearments of hopeful’ Children, from 
polite Converfation and the Charms of Friend- 
fhip, from the faireft Pofleffions and the hap- - 
py Enjoymeric of all worldly Pleafiires, to an 
unwarrantable Combat, of which the Victor 
mutt be expofed, either to an ignominious 
Death or perpetual Banifhment. ; 
Hor. When Things are fet in this Light I 
confefs it is very unaccountable: but will: 
your Syftem explain this; can you make it 
clear your felf? — - oe 
Cleo. Immediately, as the Sun: If you will 
but obferve two things, that muft neceflarily 
follow, and are manifeft from what I have de- 
monftrated already. The firft is, that the fear 
of Shame in general is a matter of Caprice, 
that varies with Modes and Cuftoms, and may 
be fix’d on different Objects, according to the 
“> fferent Leffons we have receiv’d, and the 
Precepts we are imbued with ; and that this 
oa the Reafon, why this fear of Shame, as it 
is either well or ill-placed, fometimes pro- 
duces very good effects, and at others is the 
caufe of the moft enormous Crimes. Se- 
a ‘ condly 
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condly, that, tho’ Shame is a real Pafloy, = 


Evil to be fear'd from it is altogether-imagi- 
nary, and has no Exiftence but.in. our own 
Reflection on the Opinion of others. 

Hor, But there are real and fubftantial 
Mitchiefs which a Man may draw upon him- 
felf, by misbehaving in Point of Honour; i” 
may ruin his Fortune and all hopes of Préfer:. 
ment: An Officer may be broken for putting 
up an Affront: No Body will ferve with a 
Coward, and who will employ him? 

Cleo. What you urge is altogether out of 
the. Queftion ; at leaft it was in your own 
cafe ; you had nothing to dread or apprehend 
but the bare Opinion of Men. Befides, when 
the fear of Shame is fuperior to that of Death, 
it is likewife fuperior to, and outweighs all o- 
ther Confiderations ; as has been fufficiently 
proved: But when the fear of Shame is not 
violent enough to curb the fear of Death, no- 
thing elfe can; and whenever the fear of 
Death is ftronger than that of Shame, there is 
no Confideration that will make a Man fight 
in cold Blood, or comply with any of the 
Laws of Honour, where Life is at Stake. 
Therefore whoever a¢ts from the fear of 
Shame as a Motive, in fending and acceptis” + : 
of Challenges, muft be fenfible on the ong 
hand; that the Mifchiefs he apprehends, 
faould he difobey the Tyrant, can only be the 
Off-{pring of his own Thoughts ; and on the 
other, that if he could be perfuaded any ways 
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a wrcn the great Efteem and high Value he 
fets' upon himéfelf, his Dyead of Shame would 
Yikewife palpably diminifh. From all which 
it is moft evident, that the grand Caufe of 
this Diftraétion, the powerful Enchanter we 

ware feeking after, is Pride, Excefs of Pride, 
that higheft Pitch of Self-Efteem, to which 
fome Men may be wound up by an artful E- 
ducation, and the perpetual Flatteries beftow’d 

—upon our Species, and the Excellencies of our 
Nature. This is the Sorcerer, that is able to 
divert all other Paffions from their natural 
Objects, and make a rational Creature afh amed 
of what is moft agreeable to his Inclination as 
well as his Duty; both which the Duellift 
owns, that he has knowingly acted againft. 

Hor, What a wonderful Machine, what an 
heterogeneous Compound is Man! You have 
almoft conquer’d me. 7 

Cleo. aim at no Victory, all I with for is 
to do you Service, in undeceiving you. ; 

Hor. What is the Reafon that in the fame 
Perfon the fear of Death fhould be fo glaring- 
ly confpictious in Sicknefs, or a Storm, and fo 
entirely well hid in a Duel, and all military 

_Engagements? Pray folve that too. 

2 Cleo, I will as well as Ican: On all Emer- 

gencies where Reputation is thought to be 

_ concern’d,- the fear of Shame is effectually 
rous’d in Men of Honour, and immediately 
their Pride rufhes in to their Affiftance, and 
fummons all their Strength to fortify and. fup- 

: port 
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rt them in concealing the fear of Dea“, 27 
which extraerdinary Efforts, the latter, that is 
the fear of Death, is altogether ftifled, or 
leaft kept out of Sight, and remains undifco- 
ver'd. But in all other Perils, in which they 
don’t think their Honour engaged, their Prid 
lies dormant. And thus the fear of Death 
being check’d by nothing, appears withoug 
Difguife. That this isthe Reafon, is manifeft 
from the different Behaviour that is obferv’d— 
in Men of Honour, according as they are ei- 
ther Pretenders to Chriftianity or tainted with 
Irreligion; for there are of both Sorts; and 
you fhall fee, moft commonly at leaft, that 
your Ejprits forts, and thofe who would be 
thought to disbelieve a future State, (I fpeak 
of Men of Honour) thew the greateft Calm- 
nefgs and Intrepidity in the fame Dangers, 
where the pretended Believers among them ap- 
pear-to be the moft ruffled and pufillanimous. 

Hor, But why Pretended Believers? at that 
rate there are no Chriftians among the Men 
of Honour. 

Cleo. I don’t fee how they can be real Be~ 
lievers. 

Hor, Why fo? - Mas 

Cleo. For the fame Reafon that a Romu..> 
Catholick cannot be a good Subject always to 
be depended upon, in a Proteftant, or indeed , 
any other Country, but the Dominions of his 
Holinef&S. No Sovereign can confide with 
Safety in a Man’s Allegiance, who owns and 

Pay 
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‘pays r.omage to another Superior Power u 

faa, Tam fure, you niadecteaaal me, ee 
Hor. Too well. ; 

Cleo. You may yoke a Knight with a Pre- 
bendary, and put them together into the fame 
Stall; but Honour and the Chriftian Religion 
makeno Couple, nec in und fede morantur, 
gay more than Majefty and Love. Look back 
on your own Conduét, and you fhall find, that 
what you faid of the Hand of God was only 
a Shift, an Evafion, you made to ferve your 
then prefent Purpofe. On another Occafion, 
you had faid Yefterday yourfelf, that Provi- 
dence fuperintends and governs every thing 
without Exception ; you muft theréfore have 
known, that the Hand of God is as much to 
be feen in one common Accident in Life, and 
- in ene-Misfortune, as it is in another, that is 
not raore extraordinary. A fevere Fit of Sick~ 
nef may be lefs fatal, than a flight Skirmith 
between two hoftile Parties ; and among Men 
of Honour there is often as much Danger in 
a Quarrel about nothing, as there can be in 
the moft violent Storm. It is impoffible there- 
fore that a2 Man of Senfe, who has a folid 
-Rrinciple to go by, fhould in one fort of Dan- 
Zeer think it Impiety not to thew Fear, and 
in another be afhamed to be thought to have 
any. Do but confider your own Inconfiften- 
cy with yourfelf At one time, to juftify your 
fear of Death, when Pride is abfent, you be- 
come religious on a fudden, and your Confci- 
Ve - ence 
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ence then is fo tenderly {crupulous,. that to be 
undaiinted under Chaftifements frag the “A. 
mighty, feems no lefs to you than wagin, - 
War with Heaven; and at another, when 
Honour calls, you dare not only knowingly 
and wilfully break the moft pofitive Com” 
mand of God, but likewife to own; that the 
greateft Calamity, which, in your Opinion), 
can ‘befall you, is, that the World fhould be- 
lieve, or but fufpect of you, that you had— 
any Scruple about it. I defy the Wit of Man 
to carry the Affront to the Divine Majefty 
higher. Barely to deny his Being is not half 
fo daring, as it is to do this after you have 
own’d him to exift. No Atheifm---- 

Hor. Hold, Cleomenes;1 can no longer refift 
the Force of Truth, and I am refolved to be 
better acquainted with myfelf for the fuyare. 
Let me become your Pupil. f 

Cleo. Don’tbanter me, Horatio; I don’t pre- 
tend to inftrué&t a Man of your Knowledge ; 
but if you will take my Advice, fearch into 
yourfelf with Care and Boldnefs, and at your 
Leifure perufe the Book I recommended. 

Hor. 1 promife you, I will, and fhall be glad 
to accept of the handfome Prefeht I refus’d. 
Pray fend a Servant with it to Morrow-morn- 
ing, . 

Cleo. It’s a Trifle. You had better let one 
of yours go with me now; I fhall drive Home 
diredtly. 

Hor. 1 underftand your Scruple. It fhall 
be as you pleafe, T © BR 

: a 
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‘DIALOGUE 


neo BETWEEN 


Horatio and Cleomenes: 


HoRATIO. 


® Thank you for your Book. 

Cleo. Your Acceptance of it I 
acknowledge as a great Favour. ; 
é 06 Hor. I cone that once I 
thought no body could have perfuaded me 
to real it; but you managed me very skilful- 
ly, and nothing could have convinced me fo 
well as the Inftance of Duelling : The Argu- 
ment @ majori ad minus ftruck me, without 
your jmentioning it. A Paffion that can fub- 
hye yae fear of Death may blind a Man’s Un- 
Tennille and do almoft every thing elfe. 

Cleo. It is incredible, what ftrange, vari- 
ous, unaccountable and contradictory Forms 
we may be {haped into by a Paffion, that is 
not to be gratify’d without being conceal’d, 
and never enjoy’ with greater Ecftafy than 

ATF when 
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when we are moft fully perfuaded, that it is: 
well hid: and therefore there is no Bene“e- 
lence or good Nature, no amiable Quality, or 
focial Virtue, that may not be counterfeited 
by it; and in fhort no Atchievment good or 
bad, that the human Body or Mind are capax” 
ble of, which it- may not feem to perform. 
As to its blinding and infatuating the Perfons 
poflefs’d with it to a high Degree, there is no 
Doubt of it: for what Strength of Reafon, 1 
pray, what Judgment or Penetration has the 
greateft Genius, if he pretends to any Reli- 
gion, to boaft of; after he has own’d himfelf 
to have been more terrify’d by groundlefs Ap- 
prehenfions, and an imaginary Evil from vain 
impotent Men, whom he has never injured, 
« than he was alarm’d with the juft Fears of a 
real Punifhment from an all-wife and gmni- 
potent God, whom he has highly oe 

Hor. But your Friend makes no fuck Reli- 
gious Reflections: he aétually fpeaks in Fa- 
vour of Duelling. ; 

Cleo. What, becaufe he would have the 
Laws againft it as fevere as poflible, and no 
Body pardon’d without Exception that ¢ffends 
that way? is .C7- 

Hor, That indeed feems to difcourage if y- 
’ but he fhews the Neceffity of keeping up thet 
Cuftom, to polifh and brighteg Society in ge- 
neral. 

Clee. Don’t you fee the Irony there? 


. "Hor. 
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“< Hor. No indeed: he plainly demonftrates: 
thy Gfefulnefs of it, gives as good Reafons as. 
it’ is poflible toinvent, and fhews how much 
Converfation would fuffer if that Practice was 
abolifhed. 
~ -Gleo. Can you think a Man ferious. on a 
Subje@, when he leaves it in the manner he 
does? , 
Hor. U-don’t rethember that. : 
—~ Cko. Here is the Book: I'll look for the 
Paflage Pray read this. 

Hor, It és firange that a Nation fhould 
grudge to fee perhaps half a doxen Men facri- 
Sied in-a Tewélye-month to obtain fo valuable ¢ 
Blefing, as the Politene/s of Manners, the Phas 
fare of Converfation, and the Happinefs of 
Company in general, that 1s often fo willing to 
expGe, and: fometimes lofes.as many theafasi ie 
a few Hours, without knowing whether i#°@ a 
do any good or not. This indeed feems to be 
faid with a Sneer: but in what goes before he 
is very ferious. ee ; 

Clee. He ‘is 0, when. he fays that the 
Practi‘xe of Duelling, that is the keeping up 
of thj: Fafhion of it, contributes to the Po- 
.litenf{fs of Manners and Pleafure of Conver 
-fatipn, ‘and this is very true ; but that Polite+ 
ifs itfelf, and that Pleafure, are the Things he 
laughs at and expofes throughout his Book. 

Hor, But who knows, what to make of a 
‘Man, who recommends a thing very ferioully 

_ in ong-Page, and ridicules it in the next? - 
Cis. 
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- , Glee. Utis his Opinion, that there is-no fo-s 
lid Principle to go by but the Chriftian R-Ji- 
gion, and that few embrace it with Sincerit*: 
Always look upon him in this View, and 
you'll never ‘find him inconfiftent with him- 
felf, Whenever at firft fight he feems to be 
fo, look again, and upon nearer Enquiry, you'll 
find; that he is only pointing at or labouring, 
to deteé&t the Inconfiftency of others with the 
Principles they pretend to. =P 

Hor, He feems to-have nothing lefs at Heart 
than Religion. 

Cleo. That’s true, and if he had appear’d 
otherwife, he would never have been read by 
the People whom ‘he defign’d his Book for, 
the Modern Deifts and all the Beau Monde: 
It is thofe he wants to come at. To the firft 
he fets forth the Origin and Infufficiengy of 
Virtue, and their own Infincerity in ay Pra- 
ctice of it: To the reft he fhews the Wolly of 
Vice and Pleafure, the Vanity of Worldly 
Greatnefs, and the Hypocrify of all thofe Di- 
wines, who pretending to preach the Gofpel, 
give and take Allowances that are incosfiftent 
with, and quite contrary to the Precepti of it. 

Hor. But this is not the Opinion the \Vorld 
has of the Book, it is commonly imagin’d 
that it is wrote for the Encouragement 
Vice, and to debauch the Nation. 

Cleo, Have you found any fuch thing in it? 

Hor. To speak my Confcience, I muft con- 
fefs, I have not: Vice is expos’d init, and 

5 »  Jaugh’d 
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taugh'd at; but it ridicules-War and rhartial 
Crrage, as well as Honour and every thing clfe. 
.' Cleo. Pardon me, Religion is ridiculed in no 

part of it. 

Hor. But if it is a good Book, why then 

are {6 many of the Clergy fo much againft it 
as they are ? 
_. Cleo, For the Reafon I have given you: My 
Friend has expos'd their’ Lives, but he has 
done it in fuch a Manner, that no Body can 
fay he has wrong’d them, or treated them 
harfhly. People are never more vex’d, than 
when the thing that offends them, is what 
they muft not complain of: They give the 
Book an ill Name, becaufe they are angry, 
but it is not their Incereft, to tell you the true 
Reafon why they are fo. I could draw you 2 
Parallel Cafe that would clear up this Matter, 
if yo 1 would have Patience to hear me, which, 
as yo. are a great Admirer of Opera’s, I can 
hardly expect. 

Hay. Any thing to be inform’d. | 

Clo. Valways had fuch an Averfion to Eu- 
nuch/, as no fine finging of acting of any of 
therj. has yet been able to conquer ; when I ° 
heay a Femifiine Voice, I look for a Petticoat ; 

, any: I perfectly loath the fight of thofe Sexlefs 
Animals. Suppofe that a Man with the fame 
Diflike to them had Wit at will, and a Mind 
to lath that abominable piece of Luxury, by 
which Men are thought in cold Blood to {poil 

- Males_for Diverfion, and out of Wantonnefs 

, H 2 to 
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' to make wafte of their own Species._ In of= 
der to this, we'll fay, he takes a Handle fan 
the Operation itfelf; he defcribes and treats ‘t- 
in tre tsoft inoffenfive Manner; then fhews 

_the satrow Bounds of human Knowledge, 
and the fmall Affiftance we can have, either 
from Diffeion or Philofophy, or any part of 
the Mathematicke to trace and penetrate into 
the Caufe a Priori, why this deftroying of 
Manhood fhould have that furprizing Effee™ 
upon the Voice; and afterwards demonftrates, 
how fute we are a Pofferiori, that it has a con- 
fiderable Influence, not only on the Pharinx, 

_ the Glands and Mufcles of the Throat, but 
likewife the Windpipe, and the Lungs them- 
felves,. and in fhort on the whole Mafs of 
Blood, and confequently all the Juices of the 
Body, and every Fibre in it. He mighy-fay 
likewife, that no Honey, no Preparatidis of 
Sugar, Raifins, or Sperma Ceti; no ulfi- 
ons, Lozenges or other Medicines, cooling or 
balfamick ; no Bleeding, no Temperatice or 
Choice in Eatables; no Abftinence frork Wo- 
men, from Wine, and every thing that :s hor, 
fharp or {piricuous, were of that Efficacy to 
preferve, {weeten and ftrengthef the V.tice; 
he might infift upon ic, that nothing coulddo, 
this fo effeQually as Caftration. For a Bling 
to his main Scope, and to amufe his Readers, 
he might fpeak of this Praétice, as made ufe 
of for other Parpofes; that it had -been if- 
flicted as a folemn Punifhment for analggous 

: : Crimes; 
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Crimes; that others had voluntarily fubmit- — 
“yed,to it, to preferve Health and prolong Life; 
Ynilft the Romans by: Cafar's Teftimony 
“snought it more cruel than Death, morte gra- 
vius. Flow it had been ufed fometimes by 
way of Revenge ; and then fay fomething in 
Pity of poor Abelard ; at other times for Pre- 
caution; and then relate the Story of Comba- 
bus and Stratonice: with Scraps from’ Mar- 
tial, Suvenal,and other Poets, he might inter~ 
lard it, and from a thoufand pleafant Things 
that have been {aid on the Subject, he might 
pick out the moft diverting to embellifh the 
whole. His Defign being Satyr, he would 
blame our Fondnefs for thefe Ca/trati, and ri- 
dicule the Age in which a brave Englifh No- 
bleman and a General Officer ferves his Coun- 
try at the hazard of his Life,a whole Twelve- 
moith,, for lefs Pay than an Italian No-man 
of Sc undrel Extraétion receives for now and 
then .inging a Song in great Safety, during on- 
ly thé Winter Seafon. He would laugh at 
the Careffes and the Court that are made to 
‘them, by Perfons of the firft Quality, who 
proft; tute their Familiarity with thefe moft 
abjeg. Wretghes, and mifplace the Honour 
and/ Civilities only due to their Equals, on 
“TXings that are no part of the Creation, and 
owe their Being to the Surgeon; Animals fo 
gontemptible, that they can curfe their Mas 
“ker without Ingratitude. If he fhould call 
this Book, the Eunuch is the Man; as foon 
— H 3 ag 
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as I heard the Title, before I faw the Book, I. 
fhould underftand by it, that Eunuchs wee~ 
now efteem’d, that they were in Fathion aM 
in the Publick Favour, and confidering that a~ 
Eunuch is in Reality not a Man, I fhould 
think it was 2 Banter upon Eunuchs, or a Sa- 
tyr againft thofe, who had a greater Value for 
them than they deferv’d. But if the Gentle- 
men of the Academy of Mufick, difpleas’d at 
the Freedom they were treated with, fhould 
take it’ ill, that a paulery Scribler fhould in-. 
terfere and-pretend to cenfure their Diverfion, 
as well they might; if they fhould be very 
angry, and ftudy to do him a Mifchief, and 
accordingly, not having much to fay in Be- 
half of. Runueks, not touch upon any thing 
the Author had ‘faid againft their Pleafure, 
but reprefent him to the World as an Advo- 
cate for Caftration, and endeavour to Araw 
the publick Odium upon him by Quot/tions 
taken ‘from him proper for that purp/fe, it 
would not be difficult to raifé a Clam ur a- 
gainft the Author, or find a grand Jury up pre- 
fent his Book. a 

Hor. The Simile holds very well as t» the 
Injuftice of the Accufation, and the Infu ceri- 
ty of the Complaint; burt is it as true, that 
Luxury will render a Nation flourithing, Nam 
that private Vices are publick Benefits, as that 
Caftration preferves and ftrengthens the Voice. 

Cleo. With the ReftriGtions my Friend re 
quires, I believe it is, and the Cafes are ex 

fo adtly 
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* néily alike. Nothing is more effectual to pre-- 


xocye, mend and ftrengthen a fine Voice in 
Yuth than-Caftration: The Queftion is not, 


Nw 


’ 


whether this is true, but whether it is eligi- 


ble; whether.a fine Voice is an Equivalent 
for the Lofs, and whether a Man would pre-.. 
fer the Satisfaction of finging, and the Ad- 
vantages that may accrue from it, to the Com- 
forts of Marriage, and the Pleafure of Pofte» : 
rity, of which Enjoyments it deftroys the Pot 
fibiliry.. In like manner, my Friend demon- 
ftrates in the firft place, that the National 
Happinefs which the Generality with and pray 
for, is Wealth and Power, Glory and World- 


. ly Greatnefs; to live in Eafe, in Affluence and 


Splendour at Home, and to be fear’d, courted 


- and efteem’d Abroad: In the fecond, that fuch 


‘a Felicity is not to be attain’d to without A- 


nN 


ware, Profufenefs, Pride, Envy, Ambition 


wand cther Vices. ‘The latter being made evi- 
_dent \peyond Contradiétian, the Queftion is 


“not, Whether it is true, but whether this Hap-. 


pinef! is worth. having at the Rate it is only’ 


‘to be had at, and whether any thing ought to 


unlefs the Generality of them are vicious. 


' Ths he offers ta the Confideration of Chri~ 


_ be w th’d for, which a Nation cannot enjoy, 
y 


s, and Men who pretend to have re+ 
nounc’d the-World with all the Pomp and 
Jranity of ia ~ pope Meee es 
e Hor. How does it appear that the Author 
addreffes himfelf to fuch ? 2% 
a H4- Clea 
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Cleo. From his writing it in Engh/b, and - 
publithing it in London, But have you rea 
through yet?- . 

Hor, "Twice: There are many things I like = 
very well, but I am not pleas’d with: the * 
whole. 

. Cleo. What Objettions have you againft it? 

Hor. It has diminith’d the Pleafure I had in : 
reading a much better Book. Lord Shaftsbu- 
vy is my favourite Author: I can take Delight 
‘in Euthufiafm; but the Charms of it ceafe as ~ 
foon as I am. told what it is I enjoy. Since we 
‘are {uch odd Creatures, why fhould we not 

-make the moft of it? . 

Cleo, I.thought you was refolv’d to Ke bet- 
tér acquainted with yourfelf,; and to fearch 

- into your Heart with Care and Boldnef.' 

' Hor, That’s a cruel Thing ; I tried it three 
times fince I faw you laft, till ic put me ie a 
Sweat, and then I was forced to leave is ete 

‘Cleo, You fhould try again, and ufe ‘¥our- 
felf by Degrees to think abftraétly, and’ then 
the Book will be a great Help to you. « --..- 

Hor, To confound me it will: It males.a 
Jeft of all Politenefs and good Manners, i‘ 

Cleo. Excufe me, Sir, it only tells us, y hat 
they are. -\o 

Hor. Ic tells us, that all good Manners co. 

fift in flatcering the Pride of others, and con- 

cealing our own, Is not that a hor tid Thing 71 

Cleo, But is it not true? 


| aHer. 
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-. Hor. As foon as I had read that Paffage, it 
“Qrucrk me: Down I laid the Book, and try’d 

vabove fifty Inftances, fometimes of Civili- 
uy, and fometimes of ill Manners, whether it 
would anfwer or not, and.I profefs that. it 
held good in every one. _- 

Cleo. Bod fo it would if 7 try’d till 
Doomfday..- 

Hor, But is not - that pioyokine? Td give 
a hundred Guineas-with all my Heart, that I 
did not know it. I can’t endure to . fo much 
of my own Nakednefs. 

Cleo. I never-met with tach an open En- 
mity to Truth in a Man of Honour beforé. ; 

Hor. You thall be as fevere upon me as you 
pleafe s what I fay is fact. But fince I am got 
in fo far, I muft go through with it now: 
There are fifty Things that I want to be in- 
-foriy'd about. - Log Sette Hn ae te WN 

- Cro. Name: diem; pray; “if 1 can. be of a 
ny Se vice to you, I thall reckon it as a great 
Hona ir; Iam perfeétly well acquainted with 
thes A athor’s Sentiments. : 

;. I have twenty Queftions to ask about 
Pridd and I don’t know where to begin, 
Thefe’s another thing I don’t underftand ; 
ty wh is, that there can he no Virtue withous 

i-denial, . 
Cleo. This was the Opinion of all the Age 
ients, Lord Shaftsbury was the firft that main-- 
& tain’d ‘the cor--"-" - 


Hor, 
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Hor, But are there no Perfons in the World < 
that are good by Choice? ~ % 

|. Cleo. Yes, but then they are directed in tha 
Cheice by Reafon and Experience, and nor 
by Nature, I mean, not by untaught Nature: 
But there is an Ambiguity in the Word Good: 
which I would avoid; let us ftick to that of 
Virtuous, and then I affirm, that no Action is - 
fuch, which does not fuppofe and point at’ 
fome Conqueft or other, fome ViGory great 
or {mall over untaught Nature ;-.otherwife the ° 

Epithet is improper. : Pei 

‘Hor, But if by the help of a careful Edu- 
cation this Victory is obtain’d, when we are 

~ young, may we not be virtuous afterwards yo- 

. lunrarily and with Pleafure?. - - af 
»' Cleo, Yes, if it really was obtain’d: But 
how fhall we be fure of this, and what Reafon 
have we to believe that it ever was?_ When 
it is evident, that from our Infancy, inftdad of 
endeavouring to conquer our Appetites, we 
have always been taught, and have taken pains 
ourfelves to conceal them; and we are con- 
{cious within, that, whatever Alteration’. have 

‘been made in our Manners: and our Cir cum- 
ftances, the Paffions themfelves always re- 
main’d? The Syftem, that Virtue prea 

‘Self-denial, is, as my Friend has juftly obfer\ 

a .vaft Inlet to Hypocrify: It will on all Aci 
counts furnifh Men with a more obvious Ha 
dle, and a greater Opportunity of counter- 

’ feiting the Love of Society and Regard to thu- 


bebhick; 
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\_ Publick, than ever they could have receiv’d 
“ap7 che contrary Doétrine, viz. That there 
no Merit but in the Conqueft of the Pafti- 
_ ons, nor any Virtue without apparent Self- 
- denial. ‘Let us, ask chofe, that have had lon 
. Experience and are well skill’d in human Af- 
fairs, whether they have found the Generali- 
ty of Men fuch impartial Judges of them- 
felves, as never to think better of their own 
- Worth than it deferv’d, or fo candid in the 
‘ - Acknowledgment of their hidden Faults and. 
Slips, they could never be convinc’d of, that 
there is no fear, they fhould ever ftifle or de- 
ny them: Where is the Man, that has at no 
time covered his Failings, and skreened him- 
felf wich falfe Appearances, or never pretend- 
ed to at from Principles of Social Virtue, 
and his Regard to others, when he knew in 
his “deart, that his greateft Care had been to 
oblig: himfelf? The beft of us fometimes re= 
ceive, Applaufe, without undeceiving thofe 
who sive its tho’ at the fame time we are con- 
{ciou; that the Actions, for which we fuffer 
“ourfe ves to be thought well of, are the Re- 
fult ¢f a powerful Frailty in our Nature, that 
has foften heen prejudicial to us, and which 
swe/nave with’d a thoufand times in vain, that 
could have conquer’d. The fame Motives 
“may produce very different Actions, as Men 
iffer in Temper and Circumftances. Perfons 
of an eafy Fortune may appear virtuous, from 
fre fame turn of Mind that would thew their 
Frailty , 
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Frailty if they were poor. If we would know, 
the World, we mutt look into it. You *a>~ 
no Delight in the Occurrences of low Lin 
but if we always remain among Perfons ot 
Quality, and extend our Enquiries no farther, 
the Tranfactions there’ will not furnith. us 
with a fufficient Knowledge of every thing 
that belongs to our Nature. There dre a-~ 
mong the midling People Men of low Cir- 
cumftances tolleraby well educated, that fet 
out with the fame Stock of Virtues and Vices, ° 
and tho’ equally qualify’d, meet with very 
different Succefs; vifibly owing to the Differ- 
ence in their Temper. Let-us take a View of 
two Perfons bred to the fame Bufinefs, that 
have nothing but their Parts, and the World 
before them, launching out with the fame 
Helps and Difadvantages: Let there be na- 
difference between them, but in their Tenyfer; ' 

“the one‘active, and the other indolent. j'The 
Jacter will never get an Eftate by his own In- 
duftry, tho’ his Profeffion be gainful) and 
himéelf Mafter of it. Chance, or fom:: un- 
common Accident, may be the Occaff an of 
great Alterations in him, but without tl at he 
will hardly ever raife himfelf ta. Medic« rity. 
Unlefs his Pride affects him in an extrao\di- 
nary Manner, he muft always he poor, Ni 
nothing but fome Share of Vanity can hinder 
him: from being defpicably fo. If he be A 
Man of Senfe he'll be ftri@ly honeft,. and a. 
midling Stock of Covetoufnefs will never aN 
a Goh ro vert 
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éit~aim from ic. In the active ftirring Man, 
Xe is eafily reconciled to the Buftle of the 
Vorld, we fhall difcover quite different — 
Symptoms under the fame Circumftances ; 
and avery little Avarice will egg him on to 
purfue his Aim with Eagernefs and Affiduity : 
. Smalk Scruples. are no Oppofition. to him; 
where Sincerity, will not ferve he ufes Arti- 
fice; and in compafiing his Ends the greateft 
vufe -he will make of his good Senfe will be, 
to preferve as much as is poflible the Appear- 
ance of Honefty; when his Intereft obliges 
him to deviate from it. To get Wealth, or 
_ even a Livelihood by Arts and Sciences, it is 
not fufficient to underderftand them: It is a 
Duty incumbent on all Men, who have their 
Maintenance-to feek, to make known and for- 
waN themfelves in the World, as far as De+. 
eencyallows of, without bragging of them- 
felves) or doing Prejudice to others: Here the 
indoldnt Man is very deficient and wanting 
to hirifelf; but feldom will own his Fault, 
and cften blames the Publick for not making 
ufe df him, and encouraging. that Merit,” 
whid they never were acquainted with, and 
hinyelf perhiaps took Pleafure to-conceal : and 
~tho’ you convince him of his Error, and that 


— 


fi has neglefted even the moft warrantable 


. 


ethods of folliciting Employment, he'll en- 
deavour to colour over his Frailty with the 

~ppearance of Virtue; and what is altoge~_ 
-thy*-oming to his too eafy. Temper, and an 
exceffive 
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exceflive Fondnefs for the Calmnefs ons 
Mind, he’ll afcribe to his Modefty and ¥ 
great Averfion he has to Impudence and Boag 
ing. .The Man of a contrary Temper trufts 
not to his Merit only, or the fetting it off to. 
the beft Advantage ; he takes Pains to heighten 
ijt in the Opinion of others, and make his 
Abilities feem greater than he knows them ta 
“be. ‘As it is counted Folly for a Man to pro+ 
claim his own Excellencies, and fpeak mag-. 
nificently of himfelf, fo his chief Bufinefs is 
to feek Acquaintance, and make Friends on 
purpofe to do it for him: All other Paffions 
he facrifices to his Ambition, he laughs at 
Difappointments, is inured to Refufals, and 
no Repulfe difmays him: This renders the 
‘whole Man always flexible to his Intereft 3. he 
can defraud his Body of Neceffaries; ane al’ 
ow no Tranquility to his Mind; and-Zoun+ 
terfeit, if it will ferve his Turn, T/mpe- 
_rance, Chaftity, Compaffion, and Piety’ icfelf 
without’ one Grain of Virtue or Religions 
‘his Endeavours to advance his-Fortuy'e per 
fas & nefas are always reftlefs, and have no- 
Bounds; but where he is oblig’d to act :»pen- 
ly, and has reafon to fear the Cénfure o,\ the 
World. It is very diverting to fee, how\in 
the different Perfons I fpeak.-of, naturz 
Temper will warp and model the very: Pafla- 
ons to its own Biafs: Pride, for Example, hay 
not the fame, but almoft a quite contrary Be 
feét on the one to what it has on the otpes:*Yna 
: pe OS ftirring * 
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g active Man. it makes in love with 
ky ry, Cloaths, Furniture, Equipages, Build-_ 
ifg, and-every thing his Superiors enjoy: | 
the other it renders fullen, and perhaps mo- 
rofe; and if he has Wit prone to Satyr, tho’ 
he be otherwife a good-natur’d Man. Self-love . 
in every Individual ever beftirs itfelf in footh- 
ing and flattering the darling Inclination; al- 
ways turning from us the difmal Side of ther 
Profpeét; and the indolent Man in fuch Cir-' 
cumftances, finding nothing pleafing without,. 
turns his View inward upon himéfelf; and: 
there looking on every Thing with great In- 
dulgence, admires and takes delight in his 
own Parts, whether natural or acquired: 
hence he is eafily induced to defpife all others, 
who have not the fame good Qualifications, 
efpecially the Powerful and Wealthy, whom, 
et h=never hates or envies with any Violence; 
caufe that woyld ruffle his Temper. Alb 
_ thingd that are difficult he looks upon as im 
poflitve, which makes him defpair of melio- 
rating, his Condition ; and as he has no Pof=_ 
feffiojis, and his Gettings will but juft main= 
tain jim in a low Station of Life, fo his good 
: Senf:, if he*would enjoy fo much as the Ap- 
~ Ny acai of Happinefs; muft neceflarily put 
“am upon two Things ; to be frugal, and pre- 
‘tend to have no value for Riches; for by ne- 
/gieGing either, he muft be blown up, and his 
Aeailty unavoidably difcover’d. = : 


Her. 
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"Hor, Vath’ pleas'd' witht yotirObferva, 
and the Knowledge you difplay of Manki.4# 
but pray is not the Frugality you now {pea ¢ 
a Virwe? > © 

* Cleo, J think not. in hg 

-° Hor. Where there is but a fmall Income; © 
Frugality is built updh Reafon; and in this 
Cafe there is an apparent Self-denial, without: . 

»which an indolent Man that has no value fot’ 
‘Money cannot be frugal ; and when we fee. 
indolent Men, that have no regard for Wealth; 
reduced to Beggery, as it often happens, ‘it ig 
moft commonly for want of this Virtue. ~*~ 

Gleo. I told you before, that the indolei# - 
Man, fetting out as he did, would be poor } 
and-that nothing but fome Share of Vanity’ _ 
could hinder him from being defpicably.fo:: 
A ftrong fear of Shame may gain fo aon 
upon the Indolence of a’ Man of Senfé/ that*’ 
he'll beftir himfelf fufficiently to efcapg Con 
tempt; but ic will hardly make him dovany? 
more; therefore he embraces Frugal.ty, as 
being inftrumental and~affifting to hun‘in? 
procuring his fummum bonum, the duling 

_ Quiet of his eafy Mind; whereas the tive. 

. Man with the fame Share of Vanity wou.d do! 

_ any Thing rather than fubmit to the {ome 
. Frugality, unlefs his Avarice forc’d him to 1 
Frugality is no Virtue, when it is impofed upe! 

" on us by any of the Paffions, and the. Con-\ 
tempt of Riches is feldom fincere.* I ha*~ 

* known Men of plentiful Eftates, that.onYic~. 

Mer : ca count 
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of Pofterity, or other warrantable Views 
o., «mploying their Money, were faving and 
ore penurious, than they would have been 
it their Wealth had been greater: but I never | 
yet found a frugal Man, without Avarice or 
Neceffity, And again, there are innumerable 
Spend-thrifts, lavith and extravagant to a high — 
degree, who feem not to have the leaft Re- 
gard to Money, whilft they have any to fling 
away: but thefe Wretches are the leaft capa- 
ble of bearing Poverty of any, and the Money 
once gone, hourly difcover, how uneafy, im- 
patient and miferable they are without it. But 
what feveral in all ages have made pretence to, 
the Contemipt of Riches, is more fearce than 
is commonly imagin’d. To fee a Man of a 
very good Eftate, in Health and Strength of 
Body and Mind, one that has no reafon to” 
complain of the World or Fortune, atually « 
defpité both, and embrace a voluntary Pover- 
ty ior a laudable Purpofe, is a great Rarity. 
1 knoyv but one in all Antiquity, to whom all’ 
this niay be applied with ftritnefs of Truth, 
. Hos. Who is that, pray? 
| Clio, Anaxagoras of Clazomene in Ioniat 
he was very sich, of noble Extraétion, and ad- 
" miy:d for his great Capacity: he divided and 
oe away his Eftate among his Relations, and 
-xefus’d to meddle with the Adminiftration o 
Pf dlick Affairs that was offer’d him, for no 
‘other Reafon, than that he might have more 
= I Leifure 
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Leifure for Contemplation on the Wd 
Nature, and the Study of Philofophy. ~ 
se-Hor. To me it feems to be more difficy It 
to be virtuous without Money, than with: it 
is {enfelefs for a Man-to be poor, when he can 
help it, and if I faw any body chufe it when - 
he might as lawfully be rich, I would think 
‘him to be diftracted. ° Ne Pe 
wv: Cleo. Bue you would not think him fo, if 
you faw him fell his Eftate and give the Money . 
to the Poor: you know where that was re- 
“quired it eats 
n° Hor. It is not required of us. 288° 3 © 
«7 Gleo. Perhaps not: but what fay you to re- 
4yiouncing the World,‘and the Solemn Promife 
swe have made of it? - 0 7 
“4 Hor, In a literal Senfe that is impoffible, 
‘unlefs we go out of it; and therefore ]; don’t 
-think, that to renounce: the World-fignifies 
“any more, than not to comply with the vicious, 
Swicked part of ti | hcg hae 
Cleo, I did not expe& @ more’rigid Con- 
ufgruction from you, ‘tho’ it is certafn, that 
~fWealth and Power are great Snares, and ftrong 
“$mpediments to all chriftian Virtue: but the 
“generality of Mankind, that have any thing to 
“fofe, are of your Opinion; and let awn 
_ *Saints and Madmen, we fhall find every whtse, 
that thofe who pretend to undervalue, and afe 
always haranguing againft, Wealth, are gents 
“rally poor and indolent. ' But who can blag 
oy SS th~a.. 
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them. - They act in their own defence: no 
bo;'y that could help it would ever be laugh’d 
at; for it muft be own’d, that of all the 
Hardfhips of Poverty it is that, which is the 
moft intolle-able. 


Nil habet infelix Paupertas durius in fe, 


Quam quod ridiculos homines factat.-- 


In the very Satisfaction that is enjoy’d by 
thofe, who excel in, or are poffefs’d of things 
valuable, there is interwoven a {pice of Con- 
tempt for others, that are deftitute of them, 
which nothing keeps from publick View, but 
a Mixture of Pity and good Manners. Who- 
ever denies this let them confult within, asd 
examine whether it is not the fame with Hap- 
pinefs, as what Seneca fays of the Reverfe, 
nemo off mifer pifi comparatus. The Contempt 
and Ridicule I {peak of is, without doubt, what 
all Men of Senfe and Education endeavour to 
avoid, or difappoint. Now look upon the Be- 
haviour of the two contrary Tempers before 
us, ar.d mind how differently they fet about 

‘ this Task, every one fuitably to his own In- 
clination. The Man of Aton, you fee, leaves 
no Stone uneurn’d to acquire quod oportet ha- 
berg: but this is impoffible for the indolent; 
b<‘can’t ftir; his Idol ties him down hand and 

-Ipot; and therefore the eafieft, and indeed the 

nly thing he has left, is to quarrel with the 

“World, and find out Arguments to depreciate 
v kat others value themfelves upon. 

12 Hor. 
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Hor. 1 now plainly fee, how Pride\ap~ 
good Senfe muft put an indolent Man, thainis 
poor, upon Frugality; and likewife tle Reafo., 
why they will make him affect togbe content, 
and feem pleafed with his low Coddition: for 
if he won’t be frugal, Want and Mifery are at 
the Door; and if he fhews any Fondnefs for 
Riches, or a more ample way of living, he 
lofes the only Plea he has for his darling 
Frailty, and immediately he'll be ask’d, why 
he don’t exert himfelf in a better Manner, and 
he'll be continually told of the Opportunities 
he negleéts. 

Cleo. It is evident then, that the true Rea- 
fons, why Men fpeak againft things, are not 
-always writ upon their Foreheads. : 
~ Hor. But after all this quiet eafy Temper, 
this Indolence you talk of, is it not what in 
plain Englij/h we call Lazinefs? . 

Cleo. Not at all; it implies ‘no Sloth, ‘or 
Averfion to Labour: an indolentMan may be 
very diligent, tho’ he cannot be induftrious : 
he will take up with things below him, if. 
they come in his way; he’ll work in a Garret, 
or any where elfe, remote from Publick View, 
with Patience and Affiduity, but he dsnows 
not, how to follicit and teaze others to employ 
him, or demand his due of a fhuffling, defig 
‘ing Mafter, that is eicher difficult of Accef, 
or tenacious of his Money: if he be a Mat 
of Letters he’ll ftudy hard for a Liveliho 
but generally parts with his Labours at auf 
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adva tage and will knowingly fell them at 
n Vader-rate to an obfcure Man, who of- 
te:é to purchafe, rather than bear the Infults 
cf haughty Book(fellers, and be plagued with 
the fordid Language of the Trade. An indo- 
lent Man nay by chance meet with a Perfon 
of Quality, that takes a fancy to him; but 
“he will never get a Patron by his own.Ad- 
drefs; neither will he ever be the better for 
it, when he has one, further than the un- 
ask’d-for Bounty, and downright Generofity 
of his Benefactor make him. As he {peaks 
for himfelf with Reluétancy, and is always 
afraid of asking Favours, fo for Benefits re- 
ceiv’d he {hews no other Gratitude, than what 
the natural Emotions of his Heart fuggeft to 
him. The ftriving, active Man ftudies all the 
winning Ways to ingratiate himfelf;and hunts 
after Patrons with Defign and Sagacity: whilit 
they are beneficial to him, he affects a perpe- 
tual Senfe of Thankfulnefs ; but all his a 
knowledgments of paft Obligations he turns 
into Sallicitations for frefh Favours = his Coni- 
plaifance may be engaging, and his Flattery 
ingenious, but the Heart is untouch’d: hehas 
neither Leifure nor the Power to love his Be- 
nefagors: the eldeft he has he will always fa- 
crifize to a new one, and he has no other E- 
fecem for the Fortune, the Greatnefs, or the 
‘Credit of a Patron, than as he can make them 
~fubfervient either to raife or maintain his own. 
_Exom all this, ganda lictle Attention on human 
pce, 13 Affairs, 
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Affairs, we may eafily perceive, ia th’: firft 
place, that the Man of Aétion, and an outer 
rizing Temper, in following the Di€tates of 
bis Nature, muft meet with more Rubs ard 
Obftacles infinitely, than the inddlent, and a 
Multitude of ftrong Temptations to deviate 
.from the Rules of {tric Virtue, which hardly, 
ever come in the other’s way; that in-many ~ 
Circumftances he’ll be forc’d to commit fuch 
Adtions, for which, all his Skill and Prudence 
notwithftanding, he will by fome body or o- 
ther defervedly be thought to be an ill Man; 
and that to end with a tolerable Reputation, 
after a long Courfe of Life, he muft have had 
a great deal of good Fortune as well as Cun- 
ning. Secondly, that the indojeit Man may 
indulge his Inclinations, and be as fenfual as 
his Circumftances will let him, with litle 
Offence or Difturbance to his Neighbour’; 
that the exceffive Value he {ets upon the Tran- 
‘quility of his Mind, and the grand Averfion 
he has to part with it, muft prove a ftrong 
Curb to every Paffion, that comes uppesmoft; 
none of which by this means can ever‘affect 
him in any high degree, and confequently 
that the Corruption of his Heart remaining, 
he ‘may with little Art and no great T@uble 
acquire many amiable Qualities, that fhall 
have all the Appearances of Social Virtues, 
‘whilft nothing. extraordinary befalls hint. 
As to his Contempt of the World, the indo> 
lent Man perhaps will {corn to make his cous 
. 1d: 
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and c‘inge to a haughty Favourite, that will 
owyeat him at firft; but he'll rua with Joy 
to aitieh Nobleman, that he is fure will re- 
ceive hin’ with Kindnefs and Humanity: With 
him he'll partake without Reluctancy of all 
the elegant Tomforts of Life, that are offer’d, 
_the moft expenfive not excepted : Would you 
iy him further, confer upon him Honour 
and Wealth in Abundance. If this Change in 
his Fortune ftirs up no Vice, that lay dormant 
before, as it may by rendring him either co- 
vetous or extravagant, he will foon conform . 
himfelf to the fathionable World : Perhaps 
he'll be a kind Mafter, an indulgent Father, a 
benevolent, Neighbour, munificent to Merit 
that pleafes-him, a Patron to Virtue, and a 
Well-wither+o his Country but for the reft 
__ he'll tans All the Pleafure he is capable of en- 
jOying ; ftifle no Paffion he can calmly grati- 
fy, and in the midft of a luxurious Plenty 
laugh heartily at Frugality and the Contempt 
of Riches and Greatnefs, he profefs’d in his 
Poverty; and chearfully own the Futility of ~ 
thofe Pretences. 

Hor. 1 am convine'd that in the Opinion 
of Virtue’s requiring Self-denial there is great- 
er Certainty, and Hypocrites have lefs Lati- 
tude than in the contrary Syftem. ; 

Cleo, Whoever follows his own Inclinati- 

"ons, be they never fo kind, beneficent, or hu- 

mane, never quarrels with any Vice, but what 

~is clafhing with his Temperament and Na~ 
14 ture 
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ture; whereas thofe, who aé from a P’inci- 
ple of Vireue take always Reafon for. “hei=- 
Guide, and combat without Exceptiofrevery’ 
Paffion, ‘that hinders them from their Duty! 
The indolent Man will never deny 1 juft Debt; 
but, if it be large, he will not give himfelf 
the trouble, which, poor as he is, he might 
and ought to take to difcharge it, or at leaft 
fatisfy his Creditor; unlefs he is often dunn’d 
or threaten’d to be fued for it. He will not 
be a litigious Neighbour, nor make Mifchief 
among his Acquaintance; but he will never 
ferve his Friend, or his Country, at the Ex- 
pence of his Quiet. He will not be rapaci- 
ous! opprefs the Poor, or commit vile Acti- 
ons for Lucre ; but then he w}never exert 
himfelf and be at the pains, rig ll 
take on all Opportunities, to maint atge 
Family, make Provifion for Children, and pro= 
mote his Kindred and Relations ; and Ris dar- 
ling Frailty will incapacitate him from doing 
a thoufand things for the Benefit of the Socie- 
ty, which with the fame Parts and Opportu- 
nities he might and would have done, fad he , 
been of another Temper. 

Hor. Your Obfervations are very curious, 
and, as far as I can judge from what I have 
feen myfelf, very juft and natural. 

Cleo, Every body knows that there is no 
Virtue fo often counterfeited as Charity, and yet 
fo little Regard have the generality of Men to 
Truth; ‘that, how grofs and barefaced foever~ 

: 7. Sule 
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the aéce.t-is in Pretences.of this Nature,.the 
Wo/id never fails of being angry. with, and 
“hating thofe who dete& or take notice of the 
Fraud. /Is is poffible, that, with blind-For- 
tune on his fide, a mean Shopkeeper, by driv- 
ing a Trace prejudicial to his Country on the 
. one hand, and grinding on all Occafions the 
race of the Poor on the other, may accumu- 
late great Wealth ; which in procefs of time, 
by continual feraping and fordid faving, may 
be raifed into an exorbitant and unheard-of 
Eftate for a Tradefman. Should fuch a one, 
when old and decrepit, lay out the greateft 
part of his immenfe Riches in the building, 
or largely endowing an Hofpital, and I was : 
thoroughly.acquainted with his Temper and 
Manners, [ould have no Opinion of his Vir- 
_ Se, Ue he parted with the Money, whilft 
he was yet alive; more efpecially, if I was 
affured, that in his Laft Will he had been 
highly unjuft, and had not only left unre- 
warded feveral, whom he had great Obligati- 
ons to, but likewife defrauded others, towhom ~ 
in his Confcience, he knew that he was and 
would die a€tually indebted. I defire you to 
tell me, what Name, knowing all I have faid 
to be true, *you would give to this extraordi- 
nary Gift, this mighty Donation! 
Hor. am of Opinion, that when an AGi- 
“on of our Neighbour may admit of different 
Conftructions, it is our Duty to fide with and 
wembrace the moft favourable. 
SS Cela, 
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Cleo. The moft favourable Con truécion; 
with all my Heart: But what is that g\th 
Purpofe, when all the ftraining in the-Wrorid- 
cannot make it a good one? I don’/‘rhean the 
thing it felf, but the Principle it dame from, 
the inward Motive of the Mind, that put.him 
upon performing it, for it is that which in a 
free Agent I call the A€tion: And theretore” 
call it what you pleafe, and judge as charita- 
bly of it as you can, what can you fay of it? 

Hor. He might have had feveral Motives, 
which I don’t pretend to determine ; but it is 
an admirable Contrivance of being extremely 
beneficial to all Pofterity in this Land, a no- 
ble Provifion, that will perpetually relieve, 
and be an unfpeakable Comforto a multi- 
tude of miferable People; and itY<not only a 
prodigies but likewife a well comer 

jounty, that was wanting, and for which it 
after-Ages thoufands of poor Wretchés will 
have reafon to blefs his Memory, when every 
Body elfe hall have negleéted them. 

Cleo, All that I have nothing againft; and 
if you would add more, I fhan’t difpute it with 
you, as long as you confine your Praifes to 
the Endowment it felf, and the Benefit the 
Publick is like to receive from it? But to a~ 
{cribe it to, or fuggeft that it was derived from 
a Publick Spirit in che Man, a generous Senfe 
of Humanity and Benevolence to his Kind, 2 
liberal Heart, or any other Virtue or good 
Quality, which it is manifeft the Donor was- 
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an ut ‘ranger to, is the utmoft Abfurdity 
in ay Jligent Creature, and can proceed 
“froin uv other Caufe than either a wilful 
wronginf, »f his own Underftanding, or elfe 
Ignorance .nd Folly. 

Hor. 1 1m perfuaded, that many Aétions 
are put off for virtuous, that are not fo; and 
that according as Men differ in nacural Tem- 
per, and turn of Mind, {0 they are differently 
influenc’d by the fame Paffions : { believe like 
wife that thefe laft are born with us, and be- 
long to our Nature, that fome of them are in 
us, or at leaft the Seeds of them, before we 
perceive them: But fince they are in every 
Individual, how comes it that Pride is more 
predominai:Nin fome than it is in others? For 
from what-ou have demonftrated already it 

_ nfaif foitéw, that one Perfon is more affected 
“@ith the Paffion within than another; I mean, 
that one Man has actually a greater Share of 
Pride than another, as well among the artful 
that are dextrous in concealing it, as among 
the Ill-bred that openly fhew it. 

Cleo. What belongs to our Nature, all Men 
may juftly be faid to have actually or virtually 
in them at their Birth; and whatever is not 
born with us, either the thing it felf, or that 
which afterwards produces it, cannot be faid 
to belong to our Nature : But as we differ in 

* ‘our Faces and Stature, fo we do in other things, 
that are more remote from Sight: But all 
~thefe depend only upon the different F ae 
: the 
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the inward Formation of either ai - Avge 
the Fluids ; and there are Vices of ( Nexiz 


on, that are peculiar, fome to the . 1 sad- 
Phlegmatick, others to the Sanguir’: ind Cho- 
lerick : Some are more luftful, o hers more 
fearful in their Nature, than the Generality 
are : But I believe of Man, generally {peaking, 
what my Friend has obferv’d of other Crea= 
tures, thac the beft of the Kind, I mean the 
beft form’d within, fuch as have the fineft 
natural Parts, are born with the greateft Apti- 
tude to be proud; but I am convinced, that 
the difference there is in Men, as to the De- 
grees of their Pride, is more owing to Circum- 
ftances and Education, than any thing in their 
Formation. Where Paffions aremoft grati- 
fy’d and Jeaft controul’d, the Indulgence 
abe them ftronger; whereas tho Poens, 
that have been kept under, and whole 
Thoughts have never been at Liberty to rove 
beyond the firft Neceflaries of Life ; fuch as 
have not been fuffer’d or had no Opportunity 
to gratify this Paffion, have commonly the 
leaft fhare of it. But whatever Portion of 
Pride a Man may feel in his Heart, the quick- 
er his Parts are, the better his Underftanding 
is, and the more Experience he has, the more 
plainly he’ll perceive the Averfion which all 
Men have to thefe, that difcover their Pride: 
And the fooner Perfons are imbued with good: 
Manners, the fooner they grow perfect in’ 
concealing that Paffion. Men of mean Birth. 
od. 
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ae a tion, that have been kept in great 
SabjcCcior and confequently had no great Op-- 
portuniti/s, to exert their Pride, if ever they 
come to co nmand others, have a fort of Re- 
venge mix’ with that Paffion, which makes 
_ itoften very mifchievous, efpecially in Places 
where they have no Superiours or Equals, be- 
fore whom they are obliged to conceal the o-° 
dious Paffion. 

Hor. Do you think Women have more 
Pride from Nature than Men? 

Cleo. U believe not : but they have a great 
deal more from Education. 

Hor. 1 don’t fee the Reafon : for among the 
better fortrthe Sons, efpecially the eldeft, have 
as many Qe“iaments and fine Things given 
them irom their Infancy to ftir up their Pride, 

™ aé the Daughters. 

Cleo. But among People equally well-edu- 
cated, the Ladies have more Flattery beftow’d 
upon them, than the Gentlemen, and it be- 
gins fooner. 

Hor. But why fhould Pride be more encou- 
raged in Women than in Men? : 

Cleo. For the fame reafon, that it is encou- 
raged in Soltliers, more than it is in other Peo- 
ple; to encreafe their Fear of Shame, which 
makes them always mindful of their Honour. 

"+ Hor, But to keep both to their refpective 
Duties, why muft a Lady have more Pride 

-~than a Gentleman? 
~ Cleo. 
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Cleo. Becaufe the Lady is in the grtatett 
Danger of ftraying from it: She ha: "ties. 
within, that may begin to affect he’ Yt twelve 
or thirteen, and perhaps fooner, ind the has 
ail the Temptations of the Men t¢ withftand 
befides: She has all the Artillery of our, Sex 
to fear; a Seducer of uncommon AddreSaae~ 
refiftlefs Charms may court her to what Na~ 
ture prompts and {ollicites her todo; he may 
add great Promifes, a€tual Bribes; this may 
be done in the Dark, and when no Body is by 
to diffyade her. Gentlemen very feldom have 
occafion to fhew their Courage before they 
are fix or feventeen Years of Age, and rarely 
fo foon: They are not put to the Fryal, till by 
converfing with Men of Homsug, they are 
gonfirm’d in their Pride: In the Afaie-Ok 2 
Quarrel they have their Friends to confult,~ 
and thefe are fo many Witnefles of their Be- 
haviour, that awe them to their Duty, and in 
a manner oblige them to obey the Laws of 
Honour: All thefe things confpire to encreafe 
their Fear of Shame; and if they can but ren- 
der that Superiour to the Fear of Death, their 
Bufinefs is done; they -have no Pleafure to 
expect from breaking the Rulese of Honour, 
nor any crafty Tempter that follicites them to 
be Cowards. That Pride, which is the Caufe 
of Honour in Mean, only regards their Cou, : 
rage; and if they can but appear to be brave, ” 
and will but follow the fafhionable Rules of. 

map!y, 
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manly Henour, they may indulge all other 
Apecates, and brag of Incontinence without 
Reproacl/: .The Pride likewife that produces 
Horiour in: Women has no other Object than 
their Chaflity ; and whilf they keep that 
Jewel entire, they can apprehend no Shame = 
*oydernefs and Delicacy are a Compliment 
to them; and there is no Fear-of Danger fo 
ridiculous, but they may own it with Often- 
tation. But notwithftanding the Weaknefs of 
their Frame, and the Softnefs in which Wo- 
men are generally educated, if overcome by 
chance they have finn’d in private, what real 
Hazards will they not run, what Torments 
will they rat ftifle, and what Crimes will they 
not commit,“to hide from the World that 
Fraiity, which they were taught to be moft a- 
thamed of ! 

Hor. Ic is certain, that we feldom hear of 
Publick Profticutes, and fuch as have loft their 
Shame, that they murder their Infants, tho’ 
they are otherwife the moft abandon’d Wretch- 
es: I took notice of this in the Fable of the 
Bees, and it is very remarkable. 

Cleo. It contains a plain Demonftration, 
that the {ame Paflion may produce either a 
palpable Good or a palpable Evil in the fame 
Perfon, according as Self-love and his prefent 
Circumftances fhall direé&t ; and that the fame 

"Fear of Shame, that makes Men fometimes 
~appear fo highly virtuous, may at others ob- 
~ lege them to commit the moft cara ash 

“Thar 
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That therefore Honour is not fouraded upon 
any Principle, either of real Viry =~Ssexpa 
Religion, muft be obvious to all Jxt will but 
mind what fort of People they ae, that are 
the greateft Votaries of that Idol, | and the dif+ 
ferent Duties it requires in the two Sexes : In 
the firft place the Atedeey te of Honour 
the vain and voluptuous, the ftrict Obfervers 
of Modes and Fafhions, that take Delight in 
Pomp and Luxury, and enjoy as much of the 
World as they are able: In the fecond, the 
Word ‘itfelf, I mean the Senfe of it, is fo 
whimfical, and there is fuch a prodigious dif- 
ference in the Signification of it, according as 
the Attribute is differently applied, either to 
a Man or toa Woman, that neither of them 
fhall forfeic their Honour ; tho’ each-thauld 
be guilty, and openly boaft of what would be 
the other’s greateft Shame. : 

Hor. 1am forry that I cannot charge you 
with Injuftice; but it is very ftrange; that to 
encourage and induftrioufly encreafe Pride in 
a refined Education, fhould be the moft proper 
means to make Men follicitous in concealing’. 
the outward Appearances of it. 4 

Cleo, Yet nothing is more true: but where 
Pride is fo much indulged, and yet to be fo 
carefully kept from all human View, as it is 
in Perfons of Honour of both Sexes, it wou}d 
be impoffible for mortal Strength to endure 
the Reftraint, if Men could not be taught t 
play the Paffion againft itfelf, and were aoe 

, allow’s. 
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allow’d t», change the natural Home-bred 
vam, .of it, for astificial Foreign ones, - 

Her. Y\ playing the Paffion againit itfelf, 

r know yiu mean placing a fecret Pride in 

conceafing the barefac’d Signs of it: But I 

don’t rightly underftand what you mean by 

~ebasaing the Symptoms of it.:. : 

;. Gleo, When a Man exults in his Pride, and 
gives a loofe to that Paffion, the Marks of it 
are as vifible in his Countenance, his Mien, hig 
Gate, and Behaviour, as they are in a pranz 
cing Horfe, or a ftrutting Turkey-cock. Thefe 
are all very. odious; every. one. feeling the 
fame Prinsiple within, which is the Caufe of 
thofe .Symotoms; and, Man being endued 
with Speech, all the open Expreffions, thé 
fame Paffion can fuggeft to him, muft for the 
fame Reafon be equally difpleafing :. Thefe 
thefefore have in all Societies been ftrictly 

‘prohibited by common Confent, in the very 
Infancy of good Manners ; and Men have been 
taught, in the room of them, to fubftitute o- 
ther Symptoms, equally evident with the firft,. 

> but: lef. offenfive, and more beneficial to 95 
thers. Je adh. pRaee + Benge Sree ey 

»yddor.. Whigh-are they? ,,.. - 


‘Cleo, Fine Cloaths, and other Ornaments _ 
about .them, the Cleanlinefs obferved about: 
their Perfons, the Submiffion that is required 
~of Servants, coftly Equipages, Furniture, Buil- 
dings, ‘Titles of Honour, and every thing that 
omer : oe 7 2 . 
~T¥fen can acquire to make themfelves efteem’d, 
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by othess, without difcovering ary of the 

Symptoms that are. forbid: upon a_ doi of | 
enjoying thefe, they are allow’dlikew.’> to have 

the Vapours and be whimfical, the otgerwite 

they are known to be in Health ai.d of good 

Senfe. 

Hor. But fince the Pride of others isai-~ 
pleafing to us in every Shape, and thefe latter 
Vhs oe you fay, are equally evident with 
the firft, what is got by the Change? 

Cleo. A great deal: When Pride is defigned- 
ly expreg’d in Looks and Geftures, either in 
a-wild or tame Man, it is known by all hu- 
man Creatures that fee it; it is the fame, when 
vented in Words, by every Body chat under- 
ftands the Language they are fpoken in. Thefe 
are Marks and Tokens, that are all the World 
over the fame: no Body fhews them, but to 
have them feen and underftood, and few Per- 
fons ever difplay them without defigning. that 
Offence to others, which they never fail to 
give ; whereas the otffer Symptoms may be 
denied to be what they are; and many Pre-~ 
tences, that they are deriv’d from other. Mo- 
tives, may be made for them, which the fame 
good Manners teach us never te refute, nor 
eafily to disbelieve: In the very Excufes, that 
are made for them there is a Condefcenfion, 
that fatisfies and pleafes us. In thofe that age- 
altogether deftituce of the Opportunities to’ 
difplay the Sympzoins of Pride that are allow'd 
of, the leaft Portion of that Paffion is a trou- 
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blefony, - tho’ often’ an*unknown. Gueft ; for. 
iectiGin . is eafily turn’d into Envy and Ma- 
lice, and 0: the leaft Provocation it fallies out 
in rhofe D fguifes, and is often the Caufe of 
Cruelty, and there never was a Mifchief com- 

~. vaitted by Mobs or Multitudes, which this 
Pattion had not a hand in: Whereas the more 
room Men have to vent and gratify the Paffi- 
on in the wartantable ways, the moreeafy it 
is for them to ftifle the odious Part of Pride, 
and feem to be wholly free from it. 

Hor. 1 fee very: well, -that: real Virtue re- 
quires a Conqueft over untaught Nature, and 
that the Chriftian Religion demands a ftill 
ftrietér Selt-denial: It likewife is eviderit, that 
to make ourfelves acceptable to an omnifcient 
Power, nothing is more neceflary than Since- 
rity, and that the Heart thould be pure; but 
fétting afide facred Matters and a future Staté, 
don’t you think, that this Complaifance and 
eafy Conftruttion of one another’s Actions do 
4 great deal of Good upon Earth ; and dort 

~ you believe, that good Manners and Polité- 
‘nefs make Men more happy, and their Lives 
-more comfortable in this World, than any 
‘thing elfe céuld make them without thofe 
Arts ? : : 
Cleo, 1 you will fet afide what ought to 
‘employ our firft Care, and be ovr greateft 
Concern;. and Mer wil! have no Value for 
that Feliciry and Peace of Mind, which can 
oply arife from a Confcioufnels of being good, 
. K 2 it 
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it is certan, that in a great Natio. and a- 
mong:-a flourjfhing People, whof sheft. 
Withes feem to be Eafe and Luxury , the up= 
per Part could not, without thofe Arts, en- 
joy fo much of the World as that :-an afford ; 
and that none ftand more in need of them 
than the voluptuous Men of Parts, that—witi-~ 
joyn worldly Prudence to Senfuality, and 
make ig their chief Study to refine upon Plea- 
fure. 

Hor, When I had the Horour of your 
Company at my Houfe, you faid, that no 
hody knew, when or where, nor in what 
King’s or Emperot’s Reign the Laws of ‘Ho- 
nour were enacted; pray, can you inform 
me, when or which Way, what we call 

od Manners or Politenefs, came into “rhe 
World ? What Moralift or Politician was it, 
that could teach Men to be proud of hiding 
their Pride ? wen : 

Cleo. The reftlefs Induftry. of Man‘ to*fup- 
ply his Wants, and his conftant Endeavours 
to meliorate his Condition upon Earth, have 
produced and brought to Perfection many 
ufeful Arts and Sciences, of which the Be> 
ginnings are .of. uncertain Aisa’s, and to 
which we can affign no other Caufes,’ than 
human Sagacity in general, and the joynt 
Labour of many Ages, in which Men have 
always employ’d themfelves in ftudying and 
contriving Ways and Means to footh their va- 
rious Appetites, and make the beft of their 

nfirmities. 
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Whence had: we the firft Rudi- 
Architecture x -how came Sculpture 
ana Pains. 1g to be what they have been thefe 
raany hun ired Yeajs and who taught every 
Nation th: refpective Languages they fpeak 
now ? When I have:a Mind to dive into the 
Origin of any Maxiin or political: Invention, 
for the Ufe of Socic:ty in general, I don’t 
trouble my Head w.ith enquiring after the 
Time or Country, in which it was firft heard 
of, nor what others h:ave wrote or faid about 
it; but I go direétly to the Fountain Head, 
human Nature itfelf, and look for the Frailty 
or Defe& in Man, that is remedy’d or fup- 
Ipy’d by that’ Invention: When Things are 
very obfcure, I fometimes make Ufe: of @on- 
jectures to find my Way. vin 
Hor. Do you argue, or pretend to prove a- 
ny thing from thofe. Conjectures ? a 
Cleo. No; 1 never réafon but from the 
plain Obfervations which every body may 
make on Man, the Phenomena that appear 
in the leffer World. : ess 
Hor. You have, without doubt, thought 
on this Subjeét before now; would you com- - 
municate to me fome of your Gueffes ? 
Cleo. With abundance of Pleafure. 
Hor. You'll give me Leave, now and then, 
when Things are not clear to me, to put in 
a Word for Information’s Sake. . 
Cleo. I defire you would: You will oblige 
me with it. ‘That Self-love was given to all 
K 3 Animals 
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Animals, at leaft, the moft perfeat, 
Prefervation, is not difputec|; but as 

ture can love whar it diflilies, it tis: uecetias 
moreover, that every onc: fhould jiave a real 
liking to its own Being, fiaperior tc what they 
have to any other. I aim of Opinion, beg- 
ging Pardon for the Movelty, that if this . 
Liking was not always 19ermanent, the Love, 
which all Creatureshave for themfelves, could 
not be fo unalterable as we fee it is. ; 

Hor. What Reafon. have you to fuppofe 
this Liking, which Creatures have ‘for -them- 
felves;ito ‘be diftin@ from Self-loye; fince the 
one plainly comprehen ds the other ? 

Cleo. I will endeavour to explain myfelf 
better. I fancy, that, to encreafe the Care in 
Cregrufes to preferve tihemfelves, Nature has 
given them an Inftiné&, by which every Indi- 
vidual values itfelf above its real Worth ; this 
in us, I mean, in Man, feems to be accom 
| cocaine a Diffidence, arifing from‘a Con- 
cicufnefs, or at leaft an Apprehenfion, that 
we do over-value ourfelves: It is this that 
Makes us fo fond of the Approbation, Lik- 
ing and Affent of others ; becaufe they ftreng~ 
then and confirm us in the good Opinion we 
have of ourfelves. ‘The Reafons why this 
Self-liking, give me Leave to call it fo, is nor 
plainly to be feen in all Animals that are of 
the fame Degree of Perfeétion, are many. 
Some want Ornaments, and confequently the 
Means to exprefs it; others are too ftupid 

ans - 
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and liftle’s: It is to be confider’d likewife, 
Athat Crea ures, which are always in the fame 
“eGGimie nees, and ‘meet with little Variati- 
on in thes: Way of Living, have neither Op- 
portunity or Temptation to fhew it; that 
the more Mettle and Livelinefs Creatures 
have, the more vifible this Liking is 5 and 
that in thofe of the fame kind, the greater 
Spirit they are of, and the more thiey excel fh 
the Perfections of their Species, the fonder 
they are of fhewing it: In moft Birds, it is 
evident, efpecially in thofe that have extra- 
ordinary Finery to. difplay : In a Horfe it is 
more confpicuous than in any other irrational 
Creature : It is moft apparent in the fwifteft, 
the ftrongeft, the moft healthy and vigorous 5 
and may be encreas’d in that Animal by ad- 
ditional Ornaments, and the Prefence of Man, 
whom he knows, to clean, take Care of, and 
delight in him. It is not improbable, that 
this great Liking, which Creatures have for 
‘their own Individuals, is the Principle.on 
which the Love to their Species is puilt : 
‘Cows and Sheep, too dull and livelefs to make 
"any Demonftration of this Liking, yet herd - 
and feed together, each with his own Species 5, 
becaufe no others are fo like themfelves By 
this they feem to know likewife, that they 
have the fame Intereft, and the fame Ene- 

- “mies; Cows have often been feen to joyn in 
- 4 common Defence againft Wolves: Birds of 
"a Feather flock together ; and I dare fay, that 
- K 40 the: 
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the Screech Owl ‘Hikes her own Note, better 
than that of the Nightingale. rd 

Hor. Montain feems to have ben foiuce 
what of your Opinion, when h: fancy’d ; 
that if Brutes were to paint the Deity, they 
would all draw him of their own Spe- 
cies. But what you call Self-liking is evi- 
dently Pride. 

Cleo. I believe it is, or at leaft the Caufe 
of it. Ibelieve, moreover, that many Crea- 
tures thew this Liking, when, for want of 
underftanding them, we don’t perceive it: 
When a Cat wafhes her: Face, and a Dog 
licks himfelf clean, they adorn themfelves as 
much as it is in their Power. Man himfelf 
in a favage State, feeding on-Nuts and Acorns, 
and: deftitute of all outward Ornametits , 
would have infinitely lefs Temptation, as 
well as Opportunity, of fhewing this Liking 
of -himfelf, than he has when civiliz’d 3 yet 
if a handred Males of the firft, ‘alt equally 
free, were together, within lefs than half an 
Hour, this Liking in queftion, though their 
Bellies were full, would appear in the Defirt 
of Superiority, that would be thewn among 
them ; -and- the. moft vigorous, either in 
Strength or Underftanding, or both, would 
be the firft, that would difplay ic: If, as fup- 

os’d, they were all untaught, ° this would, 
reed Contention, and there. would certainly 
be War before there.could: be any Agreement 
among them unlefsone of them had fome one 
or 
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or more vifible Excellencies above-the reft. I 
_ faid 2al.:, and their Bellies full; becaufe if 

“zy had Women among ‘them, or wanted 

Food, ther Quarrel might begin on another 
- Account. ; - 

Hor, This is thinking abftrattly indeed : 
But do you think, that two or three hundred 
fingle Savages, Men and Women, that never 
had been under any Subjection, and were a- 
bove twenty Years of Age, could. ever efta- 
plith a Society, and be united into one Body ; 
if, without being acquainted with one ano- 
ther, they fhould:meet by chance ? 

Gleo. No more, I belteve, than fo many 
Horfes : But Societies never were made that 
Way. It is poffible, that feveral Families of 
Savages might unite, and the Heads of therh 
agree upon fome fort of Government or o- 
ther, for their eammon Good: But among 
them it is certain likewife; that, though Su- 
periority was tollerably well fettled, and every 
Male had Females enough, Strength _;and 
Prowefs in this unciviliz’d State would be in- 
4nitely more valued than Underftanding ; 1 

/mean in the Men; for the Women will al- 
ways prize themfelves for what they fee the 
Men admire in them: Hence it would. fol- 
low, that the Women would value themfelves, 
and envy one another for being handfome; 
“and that the ugly and deform’d, and all thofe 
_ that were leaft favour’d by Nature, would be 
the firft, that would fly to Art and additio- 

: nal 
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nal Ornaments: Seeing. that this made thera 
more agreeable to the Men, it wou d faqn be 
follow’d by the reft, and in a little ’ Timé =~ 
would ftrive to outdo one anothei, as much 
as their Circumftances would allow of; and - 
it is poffible, thac a Woman with a very 
handfome Nofe might: envy gher Neighbour 
with a much worfe, for having a Ring thro’ 
it: 

Hor. You take great Delight in dwelling 
on the Behaviour of Savages; What relation 
has this to Politenefs ? 

Cleo, The Seeds of it are lodg’d in this 
Self-love and Self-liking, which I have fpoke 
of ; as will foon appear, if we confider what 
would be the Confequence of them in the 
Affair’ of Self-prefervation, and a Creature 
endued with Underftanding, Speech, and Ri- 
fibility. Self-love would arft make it, {crape 
together every thing it wanted for Suftenance, 
provide againft the Injuries of the Air, and 
do every thing to make <itfelf and young 
Ones fecure. Self-liking would make it feek 
fot Opportunities, by Geftures, Looks, and 
Sounds, to difplay the Value it has for itfelh\’ 
fwperiour to what it has for others; an un-~ 
taughtMan would defire every body that came 
near him, to agtee with him in the Opinion of 
his fuperiour Worth, and be angry, as far as 
his Fear would Jet him, with all that fhould 
refufe it: He would be highly delighted with, 
and love every body, whom he thought to 

have. 
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buve a good Opinion of him, efpecially thofe, 
chat by Words or Geftures fhould own it to 


~ Ist Puee > Whenever he met with any vifible 


Marks in ochers of Inferiority to himfelf, he 
_ would laugh, and do the fame at their Mif- 
fortunes, as far as his own Pity would give 
him Leave, and he wauld infult every body 
that would let him, : . 
Hor, This Self-liking, you’ fay, was given 
to Creatures for Self-prefervation ; I fhould 
think rather that it is hurtful to Men, becaufe 
it muft make them odious to one another ; 
and I cannot fee what Benefit they can re- 


’ ceive from it, either in a favage:or a civiliz’d 


State : Is there any Inftance of its doing any 
good ? 

Cleo. I wonder to hear you ask that Que- 
ftion. Have you forgot the many Virtues 
which I have demonftated, may be coynter- 
feited to gain Applaufe, and the good Quali- 
ties a Man of Senfe, in great Fortune may 
acquire, by the fole Help and Inftigation of 
his Pride? 

. Hor. \beg your Pardon; yet what you fay 


" yonly regards Man in the Society, ‘and after he 


has been perfectly well educated: What. Ad 
vantage is it to him as a fingle Creature ? 
Self-love I can plainly fee induces him-to la- 
bour for his Maintenance and Safety, and 
‘makes him fond of every thing which he 


_imagines to tend to his Prefervation: But 
~ what good does the gelf-liking to him? 


Cleo. 
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Cleo. Tf I fhould tell you, that the inwant 
Pleafure and Satisfation a Mam rec sivedfrom. 
the Gratification of that Paffion, i, a Corti 
Hie contributes to his Health, you woutd 
ugh at me, and think it far fetch’d, = 
or. Perhaps not; but I would fet againft 
ic the many fharp Vextttions and heart-break- 
ing-Sorrows, that Men: fuffer on the fcore of 
this Paffion, from Difgraces, Difappointments, 
and other Misfortunes, which, I believe, have 
fent Millions to cheir Graves, much fooner, 
than they would have gone, if their Pride had 
lefs. affected them. 
_ Cleo. T have nothing againft what you fay: 
But this is no Proof, that the Paffion itfelf 
was not given to Man. for ‘Self-prefervation 5 
and: it‘only lays open to us the Precarioufnels 
of fublunary Happinefs, and the wretched 
Condition of Mortals. There is nothing cre- 
ated that is always a- Bleffin, the Rain and 
Sun-frine themfelves, seo whe all -earthly 
Comforts are owing, have been: the’ Caufes of 
innumerable Calamities. All Animals of Prey, 
and thoufand others, hunt after Food with the 
Hazard of their Lives, and: the greater Paris 
of them perifh’ in their Purfuits, after Sufte- 
nance. Plenty itfelf is not lefs fatal to fome, 
than Want is to others; and of our own Spe- 
cies, every opulentNation has: had great Num- 
bers, that in full Safety from all other Dan-. 
gets, “have deftroy’d themfelves by Excefles of _ 
Eating and Drinking: Yet nothing is more 
certain, - 
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certain, than that Hunger and Thirft were 
given to Creatures to make them follicitous 
“ce, and’ crave thofe Neceflaries, without 
which it would be impoffible for them to 
- fubfitt. 

Hor. Still I can fee no Advantage accruing 
from this Self-liking to Man, confider’d as a 
fingle Creature, which can induce me to be- 
lieve, that Nature fhould have given it us for 
Self-prefervation. What you have alledg’d is 
obfcure; can you name a Benefit every 
individual Perfon receives from that Principle 
within him, thet is manifeft, and clearly to 
be underftood ? ws 

Cleo. Since it has been in Difgrace,, and 
every body difowns the Paffion, it feldom is 
{een in its proper Colours, and difguifes itfelf 

“ina thoufand different Shapes: we,are often 
affected with-it, when we’ have not, the leaft 
Sufpicion of it; but it feems to be that, which 
continually furnithes us with that Relith we 
have for Life; even when it is not worth hav: 
ing Whilft Men are pleas'd, Self-liking has’ 
yrery Moment a confiderable Share, tho’ ur- 
‘known, in procuring the’Satisfaction they en- 
joy. It is {o neceflary to the Well-being of 
thofe that have been tifed to indulge it ;. that 
they can tafte no™Pleafure without it, and 
fuch is the deference, and the fubmiffive Ve- 
‘jneration they pay to it, that they are deaf to 
Ahe loudeft Calls of Nature, and will rebuke 
the ftrongeft Appetites that fhould pretend to 

be 
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be gratify’d at the Expence of ‘that Paffion. 
It doubles our Happinefs in Profpecity, and. 
buoys us up againft the Frowns of adver 
Fortune. It is the Mother of Hopes, and_ 
the End as well as the Foundation of our beft 
Wifhes: It is the ftrongeft Atmour againft 
Defpair, and as'long as we can like any ways 
our Situation, ‘either in regard to prefent Cir- 
cumftances, or the Profpect bere us, we 
take care of ourfelves; and no Man can re- 
folve upon Suicide, whilft Selfliking lafts: 
but as foon as that is over, all our Hopes are 
extifi€t, and we can form no Withes but for 
the Diffolution of our Frame: till at laf? ou 
Being becomes fo intollerable to us, that Self- 
love proripts us to make’ an’énd of it, and 
fee&'Refuge in Death. 
For. You mean Self-hatred; for you have 
faid your felf, that a Creature cannét love 
what it diflikes, eens 
\ Chto. T€ you turn the Profpect, ‘you ‘ate in 
the right; but this only préves to us what I 
have often hinted at, that Man is made up 
of Contrarieties; otherwife nothing fers - 
to be morg certain, than that whoever kills ~ 
himfel¥ by Choice, muft do it t&avoid fome- 
thing, which he dreads more than that Death | 
which he chufes. Therefore, how abfurd fo- 
ever a Perfon’s Reafoning ‘may be, there is in 2 
all Suicide a palpable Intention of Kindnefs to 
ones felF: it 


Fore | 
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_ Hor, I muft own that your Obfervations 
_- fe engertaining. I am very well pleas'd with 
_ Difcourfe, and I {ee an agreeable Glim- 
méring of Probability that runs through it; ” 
“put you have faid nothing that comes up 
to a half Proof on the Side of your Con- 
je@ure, if ic be ferioufly confider’d. 

Cleo. I told you before that I would lay no 
Strefs upon, nor draw any Conclufions fom 
it: But whatever Nature’s Defign was in be- 
towing this Self-liking on Creatures; and, 
whether it has been given to other Animals 

- befides ourfelves or not, it is certain, that in 
our own Species every individual Perfon likes 
himfelf better than he does any other. . 

Hor. Tt may be fo, generally {peaking ; but 
that it is not univerfally crue, I can affure you, 
from my own Experience; for I have often 
with’d myfelf to be Count Theodati, whom 
you knew at Rome. 

Cleo. He was a very fine Perfon indeed, and 
extremely well accomplifh’d ; and therefore 
you wifh’d to be. fuch another, which is all 
you could mean, Celia has a very handfome 
‘Pace, fine Eyes, fine Teeth; but the has red 

Bair, and is ill made; therefore fhe wifhes 
for Chlce’s Hair and Bellinda’s Shape ; but fhe 
would ftill remain Celia. 

Hor. But I with’d, that I might have been 

- that Perfon, that very Theodati, - 
— Cleo, That is impoftible. 


Tor. 
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Hor, What, is it impoffible to with it! \. 

Cleo. Yes, to with it; unlefs you with’a _ 
for Annihilation at the fame time. * Te is 4c 
Self we with well to; and therefore we can- 
not wifh for any Change in ourfelves, but with — 
a Provifo, that that +o felf, that Part of us, 
that withes, fhould. {till remain: for take a- 
way that Confcioufnefs you had of yourfelf, 
whilft you was wifhing, and tell me pray, 
what part of you it is, that could be the bet- 
ter for the Alteration you with’d for ? 

Hor. 1 believe you are in the right. No 
Mag can with but to enjoy fomething, which 
no Part of that fame Man could do, if he 
was entirely another. 

Cleo. That He itfelf, the Perfon withing, 
mut be deftroy’d before the Change could be 
entire. 

Hor. But when fhall we come to the Ori- 
gin of Politenefs? ; 

Cleo, We are at it now, and we need not 
look for it any further than in the Self-liking, 
which I have demonftrated every individual 
Man to be poffefs’d of. Do but confider thefe 
two things; firft, that from the Nature oi 
that Paffion it muft follow, that all untaught 
Men will ever be hateful to one another in 
Converfation, where neither Intereft nor Su- 
periority are confider’d: for if of two Equals 
one only values himfelf more by half, than . 
he does the other 3 tho’ that other fhould van 
Ive the firft-equally with himself they bee 

both . 
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ivan be diffatisfied, if their Fhoughts were 

Jnown to each other: but if both, valued 
“seafelves more by half, than they did each 
other, the difference between them would ftill 

~be greater; and a Declaration of their Senti- 
ments would render them both infufferable to 
each other; which among unciviliz’d Men 
would happen every Moment, becaufe with- 
out a Mixture of Art and Trouble, the out~ 
ward Symptoms of that Paffion are not to be 
ftifled. © ‘The fecond Thing I would have you ' 
confider, is, the Effect which in all human 
Probability this Inconveniency, arifing from 
felf-liking, would have upon Creatures, en- 
dived with a great Share of Underftanding, 
that are fond of their Eafe to the laft degree, 
and as induftfious to procure it. Thefe two 
Things, I fay, do but duely weigh, and you 

* fhall find, that the Difturbance and Uneafi- 
nefs, that muft be caufed by Self-liking, what- 
ever Strugglings and unfuccesful Tryals to re- 
medy them might precede, mutt neceflarily 
produce at long run, what we call good Man- 
ners and Politenefs. : 

“ Hor. Yunderftand you, I believe. Every body; 
in this undifcjplin’d State, being affected with 
the high Value he has for himfelf, and difplay- 
ing the moft fatural Symptoms, which you 
have defcrib’d, they would all be offended at 
the barefac’d Pride of their Neighbours: and 

isis impoffible, that this fhould continue long 
ungng rational Creatures, but the repeated 
Expe- 
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Experience of the UneafinefS they receive.’ 
from fuch Behaviour, would make fome of 
them refle& on the Canfe of it; which;i~ 
tract of time, would make them find out, that 
their own barefaced Pride muft be as offenfive ~ 
to others, as that of others is to themfelves. _ 

Cleo, What you fay is certainly the Philofo- 
phical Reafon of the Alterations, that are 
made in the Behaviour of Men, by their being 
civiliz’d: but all this is done without reflecti- 
on, and Men by degrees, and great Length of 
Time, fall as it were into thefe Things fpon- 
taneoufly. 

Hor. How is that poffible, when it muft 
coft them Trouble, and there is a palpable Self- 
denial to be feen in the Reftraint they put up~ 
on themfelves? 

Cleo. In the Purfuit of Self-prefervation, 
Men difcover a reftlefs Endeavour t@ make 
themfelves eafy, which infenfibly teaches 
thetn to avoid Mifchief on all Emergencies: 
and when human Crearures once fubmit to 
Government, and are ufed to live under the 
Reftraint of Laws, it is incredible, how m- 
ny ufeful Cautions, Shifts, and Stratagems, 
they will learn to practife by Experience and 
Imitation, from converfing together; withour 
being aware of the natural Caufes, that oblige 
them to aét as they do, viz. The Paffions 
within, that, unknown to themfelves, govern 


their Will and dire&t their Behaviour. ~ 


Se 
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Hor. You'll make Men as mere Machines 
fs Cartes does Brutes. : 
' Gleo, T have no fuch Defign: but I am of 
_ Opinion, that Men find out the ufe of their 
Limbs by Inftin&, as much as Brutes do the 
wfe of theirs ; and that, without knowing an 
thing of Geometry or Arithmetick, even Chil- 
dren may learn to.perform Actions, that feem 
to befpeak great Skill in Mechanicks, and 2 
confiderable Depth of Thought and Ingenuity 
in the Contrivance befides. 

Hor, What Attions are they, which you 
judge this from? 

Cleo, The advantageous Poftures, which 
they'll chufe in refifting Force, in pulling, 
puthing, or otherwife removing Weight; from 
their Slight and Dexterity in throwing Stones, 
and othet Projectils, and the ftupendious Cun 
ning made ufe of in Leaping. 

Hor. What ftupendious Cunning, I pray? 

Cleo, When Men would leap or ‘jump a 
@reat way, you know, they take a Run be- 
fore they throw themfelves off the Ground: 
It is certain, that by this Means they jump 
further, and with greater Force than they 
could do otherwife: the Reafon likewife 1s 

““very plain. The Body partakes of, and is 
moved by, two Motions ; and the Velocity; im- 
preft upon it by leaping, misft be added to fo 
much, as it retained of the Velocity it was 

Put into by running: Whereas the Body of a 

7Petfon who takes his Leap, as he is ftanding 
; La fill, 
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ftill, has no other Motion, than what is re 
ceiv'd from the mufcular Strength exerted in. 
the Act of Leaping: See a thoufand Boys, £ 
well as Men, jump, and they'll all make ufe 
of this Stratagem: but you won’t find one of ~ 
them, that does it knowingly for that Reafon. 
What I have faid of this Stratagem made ufe | 
of in Leaping, I defire you’ would apply to 
the Doétrine of good Manners, which is 
taught and practifed by Millions, who never 
thought on the Origin of Politenefs, or fo 
much as knew the real Benefit it is of to So- 
ciety. The moft crafty and defigning will 
every where be the firft, that for Intereft-fake 
will learn to conceal this Paffion, and in a 
little time no body will thew the leaft Symp- - 
tom of it, whilft he is asking Favours, of 
ftands in need of Help. 

Hor, That rational Creatures fhould do all 
this, without thinking or knowing what they 
were about, is inconceivable. Bodily Motion 
is one thing, and the Exercife of the Under- 
ftanding is another; and_ therefore agreeable 
Poftures, a graceful Mein, an eafy Carriage, 
and a genteel outward Behaviour, in general, 
may be learn’d and contracted perhaps with- 
out much Thought ; but good Manners are to~ - 
be obferv’d every where, in fpeaking, writing, 
and ordering Aétions to be perform’d by 
others. 5 

Cleo. To Men who never turn’d thei 
Thoughts that way, it certainly is almoftein-s 

conceiv~ 
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enceivable to what prodigious Height, from 
next to nothing, fome Arts may be and have 
“4een raifed by human Induftry and Applica- 
tron; by the uninterrupted Labour, and joint 
~: Experience of many Ages, tho’ none but Men 
of ordinary Capacity thould ever be employ’d 
in them. What a Noble as well as Beautiful, 
what a glorious Machine isa Firft-Rate Man 
of War, when the is under Sail, well rigg’d, 
and well mann’d! As in Bulk and Weight it 
is vaftly fuperior to any other moveable Body 
of human Invention, fo there is no other that 
- has an equal Variety of differently furprizing 
Contrivances ‘to boaft of. There are many 
Sets of Hands in the Nation, that, ‘not want- 
ing proper Materials, would be able in lefs 
than half a Year to produce, fit out, and na~ 
vigate a Firft-Rate: yet it is certain, that this 
Task would be impracticable, if it was not 
divided and fubdivided into a great Variety of 
different Labours; and it is as certain, that 
none of thefe Labours require any other, than 
working Men of ordinary Capacities. 
Hor, What would you infer from this? 
Cleo, That we often afcribe to the Excel- 
lency of Man’s Genius, and the Depth of his 
Penetration, what is in Reality owing to 
length of Time, and. the Experience of ma- 
ny Generations, all of them very little differ- - 
ing from one another in natural Parts and 
_dagacity.. And to know what it muft have 
> goft to bring that Art of making Ships for 
: L 3 different 
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different Purpofes, to the Perfection in whic. 

it is mow, we are only ta confider in the firft 
place; that. many confiderable Impravements~ 
have been made in it within thefe fifty yeass 
and lefg ; and in the Second, that the Inhabi- ._ 
tants of this Ifland did build and make ufe of 
Ships eighteen hundred Years ago, and that 
from that time to this, they have never been 
without. ; 

Hor. Which all together make a ftrong Proof 
of the flow Progrefs that Art has made, to be 
what it is. 

Cleo. The Chevalier Reneau has wrote a - 
Book, in which he fhews the Mechanifm of 
Sailing, and accounts mathematically for eve- 
ry thing that belongs to the working and fteer~ 
ing of a Ship. I am perfuaded, that neither 
the firft Inventors of Ships and Sailing, or 
thofe, who have made Improvements fince in 
any Part of them, ever dream’d of thofe Rea 
fons, any more than now the rudeft and moft 

. illiterate of the vulgar do, when they are 
made Sailors, which Time and Praétice wil} 
do in Spight of their Teeth. We have 
thoufands of them, that were firft haul’d on 
board and detain’d againft their Wills, and yet 
in lefs than three Years time knew every Rope . 
and every Pully in the Ship, and without the 
leaft Scrap of Mathematicks had learn’d the 
Management, as well as Ufe of them, much 
better than the greateft Mathematician could 
have done in all his Lifestime, if he had ne 

ver 
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er been: at Sea. “The Book I mention’d, a- 
mong other curious Things, demonftrates 
‘~vhat Angle the Rudder muft make with the 
Keel, to render its Influence upon the Ship 
the moft powerful. This has its Merit; but 
aad of Fifteen, who has ferv’d a Year of his 
Tinie on board of a Hoy, knows every thing 
that is ufeful in this Demonftration practiz 
cally, Secing the Poop always anfwering the 
Motion of the Helm, he only minds the fatter, 
without making the leaft Reflection on the 
Rudder, ’till ina Year or two more his Know- 
= ledge in failing, and Capacity of fteering his 
Veflel become fo habitual to. him, that he 
guides her as he does his own Body, by In- 
ftin, tho’ he is half a-fleep, or thinking“off 
quite another thing. 

Hor. If, as you faid, and which I now be- 
lieve to be true, the People, who firft invent- 
ed, and afterwards improved upon Ships and 
Sailing, never dream’d of thofe Reafons of 
Monfieur Reneax, it is impoffible, that they 
fhould have aéted from them, as Motives thac 
induced them a priori, to put their Inventions 
and Improvements in ‘practice, with Know- 
ledge and Defign ; which, I fuppofe, is what 

~you intended to prove. 

Cleo. It is} and I verily believe, not only 
that the raw Beginners, who made the firft 
Effays in either Art, good Manners as. well as, 

sailing, were ignorant of the true Caufe, the 
zeal Foundation thofe Arts arg built upon in 
oe L4 Nature, 
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Nature ;: but likewife ‘that, even now ba. 
.Arts are brought to great Perfeétion, the great 
“eft Part of thofé that are moft expert, an 
daily making Improvements in them, know 
as little of the Rationale of them, as their 
Predeceflors did at firft: tho’ I believe at the 
fame time Moenfeur Reneau’s Reafons to be 
avery juft, and yours as good-as his; that is, I 
believe, that there is as much Truth and So- 
lidity in your accounting for the Origin of 
good Manners, as there. is in his for the Ma- 
nagement of Ships. They are very feldom 
‘the. fame Sort of People, thofe that invent ~ 
‘Arts, and Improvements in them, and thof 
, ‘that enquire into the Reafon of Things: this 
datter is moft. commonly-praGis'd by fuch, as 
are idle and indolent, that are fond of: Retire, 
ment, hate Bufinefs, and take delight in Spe- 
culation: whereas none fucceed oftener in the 
-firft, than ative, ftirring, and laborious Mea, 
fach as will. put theit. Hand to: the Plough; 
try Experiments, and give all. their Attention 
to what they,are about, ; 
Har. It. ig commonly imagin’d, that fpecu- 
lative Men are beft at Invention of. all ‘forts. 
. Geo, Yet it is a Miftake. “Soap-boyling, 
/Grain-dying,. and-.other: Trades. and Myite-~ 
fies, are from mean Beginnings brought to 
great Perfection ; but the many Improvements, 
that can be remembred to have been made in, 
ihem, have for the Generality been owing ta_ 
Perfons, who either Were brought up.to, ,or~ 
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ad long practis’d and been converfant in thofe - 
‘Trades, and not to great Proficients in Chy- 
sniftry or other-Parts of Philofophy, ‘whorh 
one would naturally expect thofe Things 
from. In fome of thefe Arts, efpecially Grain 
ot Scarlet-dying, there are Proceffes really a- 
ftonifhing; and by the Mixture of various In- 
gredients, by Fire and Fermentation, feveral 
Operations are perform’d; which the moft fa- 
gacious Naturalift cannot account for by any 
Syftem yet known; a certain Sign, that they 
were not invented by reafoning a Priort. 
‘ When.once the Generality begin to conceal 
the high Value they have for themfelves, Men 
amuft become mort ‘tolerable ‘fo ong" another. 
Now new Improvements muft be made every 
Day, ’till fome of them grow impudent e- 
nough, not only to deny the high Value they 
chaye for themfelves, but likewife to précénd 
that they have greater Value for others, thin 
they have for themfelves, This will bring 
.in Complaifance, and now Flattery will ruth 
in upon them like a Torrent.’ As {Oon as 
they are arrived at this’ Pitch of Infincerity, 
they will find the Benefit of it, and teach it 
their Children. The Paffion of Shame is fo 
- general, and fo early difcover’d in all human 
Creatures, that no Nation can be fo ftupid, as 
to be long without obferving and making ufe of 
it accordingly. The fame may be faid of the 

_ Credulity of Infants, which is very inyiti 
» tq many good Purpofes, .. The Kacwledge of 
: Poy Parents 
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Parents is communicated t6 their Off-fprin, 
and every one’s Experience in Life, being ad- 
ded to what he learn’d in his Youth, every Ges” 
neration after this muft be better taught than 
the preceding ; by which Means, in two or 
three Centuries, good Manners mutt pe 
brought to great Perfection. ” 

Hor. When they are thus far advanced, it 
is eafy to conceive the reft: For Improve-+ 
ments, I fuppofe, are made in good Manners, 
as they are in all other Arts and Sciences. 
But.to commence from Savages, Men: I-be~ 
lieve would make but a {mall Progrefs in 
good” Manners the firft three hundred Years, 
The Romans, who had a much better Begin- 
ning, had been a Nation above fix Centuries, 
and were almoft Matters of the World; before 
they could be faid to be a polite People. 
What I am moft aftonith’d at, and which I 
am now convine’d of, is, that the Bafis of 
all this Machinery is Pride. Another thin I 
wonder at is, that you chofe to fpeak of a 
Nation, that enter’d upon good Manners be- 
fore they had any Notions of Virtue or Reli- 
gion, which I believe there never was in the 
World. . 

Cleo, Pardon me, Horatio 3 E have no where 
infinuated that they had none,“but I had no 
reafon to mention them. In the firit place, 
you ask’d my Opinion concerning the ufe of 
Politenefs in this World, abftraé from the 
Confiderations of a future State: Secondly, 

f tye 
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A Art of good Manners hes nething to do 
“ Yvith Vite o¢ Religion, tho’ it feldom clathes 
“with either. Is,is-a Science that is ever buile 
‘on. the fame fteady Principle in our Nature, 
whatever the Age or the Climate may be, in: 
which it is practis'd, 

iE. How can any thing be faid not to 
clafh with Virtue or Religion, that has no- 
thing to do with either; and confequently dif- 

claims beth?. . : 
_ Cleo. This I confefs feems to be a Paradox 
yet it is true. The Doftrine of good Man- 
- ners teaches Men to fpeak well of all Virtues, 
but requires no more of them in eny "Age, or 
Country, than the outward Appearance of 
thofe in Fafhion. And as to Sacred Matters, 
it is every where fatisfied with a feeming Con- 
formity in outward Worfhip; forall the Re- 
ligions in the Univerfe are equally agrecable to 
good Manners, where they are national; and 
pray what Opinion mutt we fay a Teacher tq 
be of, to whom all Opinions are probable a- 
like? All the Precepts of good Manners 
throughout the World have the fame Tenden- 
cy, and are-no more than the various Methods 
of making ourfelves acceptable to others, 
with as littYe Prejudice to ourfelves as is pof 
fible: by which Artifice we affift one another 
in the Enjoyments of Life, and refining upon 
Pleafure ; and every individual Perfon is ren- 
dred more happy by it, in the Fruition of all 
Pe good Things he can purchafe, than + 

j cou! 
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could have been without’ fuch Behaviour: T° 
mean happy, inthe Senfe of the-Voluptuous, 
Tet'us look ‘back. onold Greece, the Romag__- 
‘Empire, or the great Eaftern Nations, that: 
flourith’d before them, and we fhall find, that 
Luxury and Politenefs ever grew up together, 
and. were never enjoy’d afunder: that Confort 
and Delight upor Barth have always .em- 
ploy’d the Withes of the Beau Monde ; and that, 
as their chief Study and greateft Sollicitude, to 
outward Appearance, have ever been directed 
to obtain Happinefs in this World, fo what 
would become of them in the next feems, to - 
the naked Eye, always to have been the leaft 
of their Concern. 
Hor. 1 thank you for your Leéure: you | 
have fatisfied me in feveral Things,:swhich:E 
tiad intended to ask: but you have faid forme 
others, that I muft have time to confider; 
after which I am refolved to wait upon: you 
Fo do I begin to believe, that concerting 
the Knowledge of ourfelves moft. Books are 
either very defective or very deceitful. + 
Gleo, There is not a more copious nor a 
more faithful Volume than human Nature, to 
thofe who will diligently perufe it; and I 
. fincerely believe, that I have difcover’d no-. 
thing to you, which, if you had thought of it 
with Attention, you would not have found 
out yourfelf, ButI thall never be better pleas’d 
with myfelf, than when I can contribute to 
any Entertainment you fhall think diverting. * 
: -T MEY 
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DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN 


Horatio and Cheomenes: 


CreOoOMENES 

WEG, O UR Servant. 

Recg Hor. What fay you now, Cleo= 

OIE meness is it not thi without. Ceres 

3) mony? : 

heats Cleo, You are very obliging. 

_ Hor. When they told me where you was, 
I would: fuffer no body to tell you, who it 
was that wanted - or to come up with me. 

Cleo. This is friendly indeed ! ; 
* Hor. You fee what a Proficient I am: in ° 

_-a little Time you'll teach me to lay afide all 
good Manners. : 

Cleo. You make a fine Tutor of me: 
Hor. You'll pardon me, I know: This 
Study of yours 1s a very pretty Place. 









"i 


Cleo. 
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Clea. ¥ like it, becaufe the Sun never éi- 

ters it. . 

* Hor, A véry pretty Room! 22 
Gleo. Shall we fit down in it? it is the cool< 

eft Room in the Houfe. ‘ 

Hor, With all my Heart. aes 
Cleo. I was itt Hopes to Have feen you bea 
fore now: you have taken a tong timé-to con: 
fider. : 
Hor. Ju eight Days. : 

. Cleo, Have you thought 6 the Novelty 1 

farted? 

- Hor. T have, and think it not void of Pro- 
bability ; for that there are no innate Idea’s, 
and Men some mro the World without any 
Knowledge at all, Iam convirie’d of, and there~' 
fore it is evident to’ mie, thar ‘all Arts‘ and 
Sciences muft once have had a Beginning int 
fome body’s Brain, whatever Oblivion that 
may now be loft in. I have thought twenty 
times, fince ¥ faw you laft, on the Origin of 
good Manners, and what a pleafarit Scene ig 
would be to a Man, who is tolerably welf 
verfed in the World, to fee among a rude Na- 
tion thofe firft Eflays they made of cénceal- 
ing-their Pride from one another. + i 

Cleo. You fee by this, that itis chiefly the 
Novelty of Things, that ftrikes; as well i 
begetting our Averfion, as in gaining our 
Approbation ; and that we may look upon ma=. 
ny indifferently, when they come to be fami’ 

; Var 


rao 
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‘Varo us, tho’ they were thocking when they 
were new. You are now diverting yourfelf. 
‘with a Truth, which eight Days ago you ‘ 
would have given an hundred Guineas not to 
have known. cae 
Lor. 1 begin to believe there is nothing fo 
abfurd, that it would appear to us to be fuch, 
if we had been accuftom’d to it very young. 

Cleo. In a tolerable Education we are fo in+ 
duftrioufly and fo affiduoufly inftructed, from 
eur moft early Infancy, in the Ceremonies of 
bowing, and pulling off Hats, and other Rules 

“of Behaviour; that even before we are Men 
we hardly look upon a masnerly Deportment 
as. a Thing acquired, or think Converfation to 
be a Science. Thoufand things are call’d eafj 
and natural in Poftures and Motions, as well 
es Speaking and Writing, that have caus’d in- 
finite Pains to others as well as ourfelves, and 
which we know to be the Produ& of Art. 
What aukward Lumps have I known, which 
the Dancing-mafter has put Limbs to! 

Hor, Yefterday morning, as I fate mufin: 
by myfelf, an Expreffion of yours, which 
did not fo much refle& upon at firft, when 
I heard it,.came in to my Head, and made 

“me fmile. Speaking of the Rudiments of 
good Manners inan infant Nation, when they 
_once enter’d upon concealing their Pride, ‘you 
faid, that Improvements would be made every 
Day, till fome. of them grew impudent enough, 
_Pragonly to deny the highValue they had for them- 

: 4 Selves, 
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hues, itt likewife 40 pretend that they -b» 
tess Value for others; than they bad for them-~ 
Se Sp fein Meae Ae es et oe 
. Cleo, Ig ‘is certain, that_ this every where 
mutt haye been the Fore-runner of Flatrery.. 
; Hor, When-you talk of Flattery and Impy- 
dence, what -do you think of the firft”Man — 
that had the Face to tell his Equal, that he. 
was his humble Servant? _ . Bue 
, Cleo, If that had been a new Compliment; 
J thould-paye wonder'd: much more at the 
simpligity.of the proud Man that fwallow’d; 
then I would have done at the Impudence.of ~ 
the, Knave that made it: - 
_ Hor. Ic certainly once was new: Which 
ray, de you believe more-antient,. pulling off 
the Has, or faying, Your humble evant “3 
»Gleo. They are both of them Gothick and 
modern, - ot S . : 
wxdtor, T believe pulling off the Hat was frit; 
dt being the Emblem of Liberty. 0°) '~ 
Cleo. 1. don’t think fo :. for he who pull’ 
off his Hat the firft time; could not have 
been underftood; if faying Your Servant-had 
not: been. practis’d: and to thew Refpett, -a 
Man aswell might have. pull’d off one.of his 
Shoes, as his Hat; if faying, Your Servant, - 
had not been an eftablifh’d and well-known 
Compliment. - F 
Hor. So he might, as-you fay, and-had.a . 
better Authority for.the firft, than he could 
have for the latter, - “ef. 
Eieo- 
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». Cleo. And to this Day, taking off the‘Hat 
is a dumb Shew of a known €ivility ia 
Words: Mind” now the Power of Cuftom, 
and imbibed Notions. We both laugh at this 
Gothick Abfurdity, and are well affured, chat 
is. muft have had its Origin from the bafeft 
Flattery : yet neither of us, walking with our 
Hats on; could meet an Acquaintance with 
whom we are not very familier, without 
fhewing thid Piéce of Civility; nay,’ it would 
be a Pain to us not to do it. Bur we have no 
Reafon to think, that the Compliment of fay- 
* ing, Your Servant, began among Equals; but 
rather that, Flatterers having gtven “it to 
Princes, ix grew afterwards more corhméon: 
for all thofe Poftures and Flexions of Body 
and Limbs, had in all Probability their Rife 
from the Adulation that was paid to Conguer- 
ors and Tyrants; who, having every. Bady:t0 
fear, were always alarm’d at the leaft Shadow 
of Oppofition, and never better pleas’d-than 
with fubmiffive and defencelefs Poftures: ahd 
eu fee, that they have all a Tendency that 
ay; they promife Security, and are filent 
Endeavours to eafe and rid them, not only of 
aes Bete ue likewife every Sufpicion of 
arm approaching them: fuch as lying.g#o- 
ftrate Sr our Faces touching Se Greadl eich 
our Heads, kneeling, bowing low; faying our 
Hands upon our Breaits, or holding them be- 
hind us, folding our Arms together, and all 
rhe Cringes that can be made to demonftrate; 
’ : M that 
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that we neither indulge our Eafe, nor ftand ~ 
upen our Guard. Thefe are evident Signs and 
convincing Proofs to a Superior, that we have 
amean Opinion of ourfelves in refpeét to him, 
that we are at his Mercy, and have no 
Thought to refift, much lefs to attack -hiza; 
and therefore it is highly probable, ‘that fay- 
ing, Your Servant, and pulling off the Hat, 
were at firft Demonftrations of Obedience to 
thofe that claim’d it. 

Hor; Which in Tra&t of Time became 
. more familiar, and were madeufe of recipro- 
cally in the way of Civility. 

’ Cleo. I believe fo; for as good Manners en- 
creafe, we fee, that the higheft Compliments 
are. made common, and new ones to Superi- 
riors invented inftead of them. 

Hor. So the Word Grace, which not long 
aga was a Title, that none but our Kings 
ang Queens were honoured with, is devolved 
upon Archbifhops and Dukes. 

Cleo, It was the fame with Pighnef, which 
is now given to the Children, and even the 
Grandchildren of Kings. 

Hor, ‘The Dignity, that is annex’d to the 
Signification of the Word Lord, has been bet- 
ter preferv’d with us, than in moft @ountries: 
In Spanifh, Italian, High and Low-Dutch, it 
is proftituted to almoft every Body. 

Cleo. It has had better Fate in France; 
where likewife the Word S7re has loft nothing 
ofits Majefty, and is only ufed to the Monarch. 

whereas 
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whereas with us it is a Compliment of Ad- 
drefs, that may -be made to aCobler, as well as 
to a King. , 

Hor, Whatever Alterations may be made 
in the Senfe of Words, by-Time ;-yet, ag the 
Wed grows more polifh’d; Flattery kecoines 
lefS bare-faced, and the Defign of ‘it, upon 
Man’s Pride is better @ifgwis'd ‘than it -was 
formerly. ““Lopraife a-Man to his Face; was 
very common among the Ancients : Confider- 
ing Humility to be a Virtue particularly re- 
quired of Chriftians, I have often wonder’d 
how the Fathers of the Church could fuffer 
thofe Acéhimatians and Dpplnis that, were 
made to them whilft they were preaching; 
and which, tho’ fome of them fpoke againft 
them, many of them appear to have been ex- 
tremely: fond vf. - , : 

‘Cleo. Fluman Nature is always the fame ; 
where Men exert themfelves to the utmoft, 
and take uncommon Pains, that {pend and 
wafte the Spirits, thofe Applaufes are very re- 
viving: Thé Fathers, who fpoke againft them, 

Spoke chiefly againft the Abufe of them. 

Hor. Ic muft have been very odd to hear 
People bawling ott, as often the greateft Part 
of an Aud*ence did, Sophos, divinstus, non po- 
teft melius, mirabiliter, atriter, ingeniofe : 
_. They told the Preachers likewife that they 
were Orthodox, and fometimes eall’d them, 
Apoftolus decimus terttus. 


Noa Clea: 
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Cleo, Thefe Words at the end-of a Period 
might have pafs’d, but the Repetitions of them 
were often fo loud and fo general; and the 
Noife they made with their Hands and Feet, 
fo'gifturbing in and out of Seafon; that they 
could not hear 4 quarter of the Sermon=~ret 
feveral Fathers :own’d ‘that it was highly de- 
lightful, and foothing human Frailty. : 

Her. The Behaviour at Churches is more 
decent, as it-is now. 

Cleo, “Sttice Paganifm hasbeen quite ex- 
ting in the old Weftern World, the Zeal of . 
Chriftians is much diminifh’d from what it 
was, when they had many Oppofers: The 
want of Fervency had a great hand in abolifh- 
‘ing ‘that Fathion. vik hs cele 
» “Hor, But whether it was the Fafhion, or 
not, it muft always have been fhocking. 

’ Cleo. Do you think, that the repeated Ac- 
Glamations, the Clapping, Stamping; and the 
moft extravagant Tokens of pros that 
are now ufed at our feveral Theatres, were 
ever fhocking to a favorite Actor; or that the 
Huzzah’s of the Mob, or the hideous Shouts 
of Soldiers, were ever fhocking to Perfons of 
the higheft Diftinétion, to whofe Honour they 
were made ? pe 

Hor. 1 have lnown Princes that were very 
much tired with them. 

Cleo, When they had too much of them; 
but never at frit. In working a Machine, we 
eught to have Regard to the Strength of 1.3 

: Frame: 
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“Frame: Limited Creatures are not fufcepti- 

- ble of infinite Delight; therefore we fee, that 
-a Pleafure protracted beyond its due Bounds 
becomes a Pain: But where the Cuftom of 
the Country: is not broken in upon, no Noife, 
that is palpably made in our Praife, and which 
weezay hear with Decency, can eyer be un- 
grateful, if it don’t out-laft a reafonable’Time oe 
But there is no Cordial fo, fovereign, that’ it 
may not beceme offenfive, by being taken to 
excefs, oe 

Hor. And the fweeter and more delicious 
Liquors are, the fooner they become fulfom, 
and the lefs fit they are.to fit.by.  ... 

Clea, Your Simile. is not amifs; and the fame 
Acclamations that are ravifhing to a Marr at. 
firft, and perhaps continue to give him an th- 
fpeakable Delight for eight or nine Minutes, 
may hecame more moderately pleafing, indif- 
ferent, cloying, troublefome, and even fo of- 
fenfive as to create Pain, all in lefs than three 
Hours; if they were to continue fo long with- 
out Intermiffion. Py. te 

Hor. There muft be great Witehcraft in 

Sounds, that they fhoyld. have fuch different 
Effects upon us, as we often fee they have. 
Cleo. The Pleafure we receive from Accla- 
_matiensy4= nat in the Hearing ; but proceeds 
trom the Opinion we form of the Caufe, the: 
produces thofe Sounds, the Approbation of 
- others.. At the Theatres all over. Italy you 
have heard, that, when the whole Audience 
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demands Silence and Attention, which there 
is an eftablifh’d Mark of Benevolence and Ap- 
plaufe, the Noife they make comes very near, - 
and is hardly to be diftinguith’d from, our Hit 
fing, which with us is the plaineft Token of 
Diflike and Contempt: And without doube 
the Cat-calls to afftont Fau/tina were fartiiore 
agreeable fo Csxzon, than the moft artful 
Sounds ‘fhe ever heard from her Triumphant 
Rival. : 

Hor, That-was abominable ! 

Cle. The Tarts thew ‘their Refpeds to 
their Sovereigns by a profound Siléntee, which 
is ftri@ly kept: throughout the Ssragho, and 
ftill more ‘religioufly obferved the nearer yo 
come to. the Sultan's Apartment. : 

Horg’¥ iis larter is certainly the politer wa 

of gratifying one’s Pride. - 
Cleo. All that depends upon Mode and Cu- 
ftom. ; . 
- Hor. But the Offerings, that are made to a 
Man’s Pride in Silence, may be enjoy’d with- 
out the lofs of his Hearing, which the other 
cannot. 

Cleo. That is a Trifle, in the Gratification of 
that Paffion: We never enjoy higher Plea- 
fure, from the Appetite we would indulge, 
than when we fecl nothing from a Ottief =~ 

Alor, But Silence exprefles greater Homage 
and deeper Veneration, than Noife, 

Cleo. It is good to footh the Pride of a 
Drone; but an active Man loves to have that 

; Pafior 
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“ Paffion rous’d, and as “it were kept awake, 
_ whilft ic is gratify’d; and Approbation from 
~Noife is more unqueftionable than the other : 
However.I won't determine between them; 
much may be faid on both fides.. The Greeks 
and Romans ufed Sounds, to ftir ep Men to 
nob:¢ Actions, with: great Succefs ; and the Si- 
lence obferved among the Ottomans has kept 
them very well in the flavith Submiffton, 
which their Sovereigns require of them : Pers. 
haps the one does better where abfolute Pow- 
er is lodg’d in one Perfon, and the other where 
. there is {ome Shew of Liberty. Both are pro- 
per Tools to flatter the Pride of Man, when 
they are underftood and made ufe of as fueh; 
¥ have known a very brave Man ufed to the- 
Shouts of War, and highly delighted with 
loud Applaufe, be very angry with his Butler, 
for making aHitele rating with his Plattiy’) - 
Hor.’ An old Aunt of mine th’ other’ Day 
turn’d away a very clever Fellow, for not walk- 
ing upon his Toes ; and I muft own mytfelf,. 
that the ftamping of Footmen, and all untan- 
nerly Loudnefg of Servants, are very offenfive 
to me; tho’ I never enter’d into the Reafon 
of it before now. In our laft Converfation, » 
when you defcrib’d the Symptoms of Self-like 
int,, dae set the Behaviour would be of an 
unciviliz’d Man, you named Laughing: Henow 
_it is one of the Charaterifticks of our Species : 
Pray do you take that to be likewife the Re- - 
fulr of Pride ? 
cae M 4 Clea, 
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Cleo. Hobbes is of that Opinion; and in thoft ” 
Inftances it might be derived from thence ; 
but there are fome Phenomena not to be ex-- 
plain’d by that Hypothefs ;, therefore. would 
chufe to fay, that Laughter is a Mechanical. 
Motion, which we are naturally thrown in- 
to, when we are unaccountably pleas'd. Zien 
our Pride is feelingly-gratify'd ; when we hear 
or fee any thing which we admire or approve 
of; or when we are indulging any other Paf- 
fion or Appetite, and the Reafon why we are 
pleas}d, feems to be juft and worthy, we are 
then far from laughing : But when Things or 
Actions are odd and out of the way, and hap- 
pen to pleafe us, when we can give no juft 
-Reafon why they fhould do fo, it is then, gene- 
rally. {peaking, that they make us laugh. 

. he I would rather fide with what you 
faid was Hobdes’s Opinion: For the Things 
we Commonly laugh at are fuch, as dre fome 
way or other mortifying, unbecoming, or pre- 
judicial to others. 

Cleo. But what will you fay to Tickling, 
which will make an Infant Jaugh that is deaf 
and blind ? 

«Hor, Can you account for that, by your Sy- 
ftem ? ° 

Cleo. Not to my Satisfaction" 7-Peselt_ 
you what might be faid for it. We know by 
Experience, that the imoother, the fofter, and 

_ the more fenfible the Skin is, the more tick-~ 
lith Perfons are, generally {peaking : We know 
like 
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likéwife, thar Things rough, fharp and hard 
when they touch the Skin-are difpleafing to 

~us, even before they give Pain; and that on 
the contrary every thing, apply’d to the Skin, 
that is foft and {mooth, and not otherwife of- 
fenfive, is delightful. Ic is poffible, chat gen- 
tle-Fouches being imprefs’d on feveral ner- 
vous Filaments at once, every one of them ~ 
producing a pleafing Senfation, may treate 
that confus’d:Pleafure, which is the Occafion 
of Laughter. 

Hor. But how come you to think of Me- 
chanick Motion, in the Pleafure of a free A- 
gent? ‘ = 

Gleo, Whatever: free Agency we may pre- 
tend to in the forming of Ideas, the Effeét Of 
them upon the Body is independent of the 
Will. Nothing is more direétly oppofite to 
laughing than frowning’:- The oné™draws 
Wrinkles in the Forehead, knits the Brows, 
and keeps the Mouth fhut: The other does 
quite the reverfe; exporrigere frontem, you 
know, is a Latin Phrafe for being merry. In 
fighing, the Mufcles.of the Belly and ‘Breaft 
are pull’d inward, and the Diaphragm is pull’d 
upward more than ordinary; and we. feem.to 
endeavour, “tho’ in vain, to {queeze and com- 
prcotae™Leart, whilft we draw in our Breath 
ina forcible manner; and when in that fqueez- 
ing Pofture we have taken in as much Air, as 
we can contain, we throw it out with the 

fame Violence we fuck’d ir in with, and at 


the 
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the fame time give a fudden Relaxation té all” 
the Mufcles we employ'd before. Nature cer- 
tainly defign’d this for fomething in the La-- 
bour for Self-prefervation, which the forces 
upon us. How mechanically do all Creatures 
that can make any Sound cry out, and com- 
plain in great Afflictions, as well as Paina 
imminent Danger! In great'Torments the Ef- 
forts of Nature are fo violent that way, thar 
“ to difappoint her, and prevent the Difcove: 
of what we feel, by Sounds, and which the 
bids us make, we are fore’d to draw our Mouth 
into a Purfe, or elfe fuck in our Breath, bite 
our Lips, or fqueeze them clofe together, and 
ufe the moft effectual Means to hinder the Air 
from coming out. In Grief we figh, in Mirth 
weJaugh: Inthe latter, little Stre(s is laidup- 
on the Refpiration, and this is perform’d with 
lefs Regularity than it is at any other time ; 
all the Muicles without and every thing with- 
in feel loofe, and feem to havé no other Mo- 
tion, than what is communicated to them by 
the convulfive Shakes of Laughter. 

Hor. 1 have feen People laugh till they loft 
all their Strength. 

Ckeo, How much is all this the Reverfe of 
what we obferve in fighing! When Pain or 
depth of Woe make us ery out, eh ican 
drawn round, or at leaft into an Oval; the Lips 
are thrufted forward without touching each 
other; and the Tongue is pull’d in, which is 
the Reafonthat all Nations, when they exclaim, . 
cry, Ob! . For. 
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Hor, Why, pray? 
2 Cleo. Becaufe whilft the Mouth, Lips, and 
“Tongue remain in‘thofe Poftures, they can 
found no other Vowel, and no Confonant at 
all. In laughing, the Lips are pull’d back, 
and ftrain’d’ to draw the Mouth im its fulleft 

Length. : be 

Hor. 1 would not have you lay great Strefs 
upon that, for it is the fame im Weeping, 
which is an undoubted Sign of Sorrow. 

Cleo, In great Affli@tions, where the Heart 
is opprefs’d, and Anxieties, which we endea- 
vour to refift, few People can weep; but 
when they do, it removes the Oppreffion, and 
fenfibly relieves them: For then their Reli- 
ftance is gone, and Weeping in Diftrefs is.not- 
fo much a Sign of Sorrow, as it is an Indica~ 
tion, that we can bear our Sorrow no longer ; 
and‘therefore it is counted unmanly to weep, 
beéaufe it feems to give up our Strength, and 
is a kind of yielding to our Grief. But the 
Aétion of Weeping itfelf is not more peculi- 
ar to Grief, than it is to Joy, in adult Peo- 
ple ; and tkere-are. Men, who fhew great For- 
titude in Affli@ions,” and bear the greateft 
Misfortunes with dry Eyes, that will cry 
heartily at.a’ moving Scene in a Play. Some 
_@ Jcatty7 sought upon by one thing, others 
are fooner affected with another ; but whae- 
__ever touches us fo forcibly, as to overwhelm 
the Mind, prompts us to weep, and is the 
mechanical Caufe of Tears ; and therefore, be- 
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fides Grief, Joy, and Pity, there are other things * 
no way relating to ourfelves, that may have 
this Effet upon us; fuch as the Relations of - 
furprizing Events and fudden Turns of Prq- 
vidence in behalf of Merit; Inftances of He- 
roifm, of Generofity; in Love, in’Friendfhip,- 
in an Enemy; or the hearing or reading of 
noble Thoughts and Sentiments of Humani- 
ty; more efpecially, if thefe Things are con- 
vey’d to us fuddenly, in an agreeable manner, 
and unlook’d for, as well as lively Expreffions. 
We thalt obferve likewife, that none are more 
fubje& to this Frailty of thedding Tears on 
fuch foreign Accounts, than Perfons of Inge~ 
nuity and quick Apprehenfion ; and thofe a- 
mong them thatare moft benevolent, generous 
and open-hearted ; whereas the Dull and Stupid, 
the Cruel, Selfifh, and Defigning, are very fel- 
dom troubled with it. Weeping therefore, 
in earneft, is always a fure and jnydluntary 
Demonftration that fomething ftrikes. and o- 
vercomes the Mind, whatever that be which 
affects ic. We find likewife, that outward 
Violence, as fharp Winds and Smoak, - the 
Effluvia of Onions, and other volatile Salts, 
&c. have the fame Effect upon the external 
Fibres of the lachrymal Ducts -and Glands, 
that are expofed, which the fudde” Secikag 
and Prefture of the Spiris has upon thofe 
within. The Divine Wifdom is in nothing 
more con{picuous, than in the infinite Varie- 
ry of living Creatures of different Conftruti- 
‘on, 
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bn; gvery part of them being contriv'd wich 
-ftupendious Skill, and fitted with the utmoft 
Accuracy for the different Purpofes they were 
defign’d for: The human Body, above all, is 
a moft aftonifhing Mafter~piece of Art: The 
Aratomift may have a perfect Knowledge of 
all the Bones and their Ligaments, the Mufcles 
and their Tendons, and. be able to difle& eve- 
ry Nerve and every Membrane with great Ex-_ 
agtnefs; the Naturalift likewife ‘may dive a 
great Way into the inward Oeconomy, and 
different Symptoms of Health and Sicknefs: 
They may all approve of, and admire the cu- 
rious Machine ; but no. Man can haye a to- 
lerable Idea of the Contrivance, the Art, and 
the Beauty of the Workmanfhip itfelf, even 
in thofe Things he can fee, without be- 
ing likewife. vers’. in Geometry and Mecha- 
nicks. - 

Hor. How long is it ago that Mathema- 
ticks were brought into Phyfick? That Art, 
T have. heard, is brought to great Certainty 
by theme 6 8, 

- " Cleo, What you fpeak of .is quite another 
thing. Mathematicks never had, nor ever 
can have, any thing to do with Phyfick; if 
you-rmeas by it the Art of Curing the Sick. 
"The Structure and Motions of the Body, may, 
perhaps, be mechanically accounted for, and 
all Fluids are under the Laws of Fydro- 
flaticks: But we can have no Help from any 

“Part of the Mechanicks, in the Difcovery, of 
: Things, 
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Things, infinitely remote from Sight, aad en- 

tirely unknown as to their Shapes and Bulks-- 
Phyficians, with the reft of Mankind, are 

wholly ignorant of the firft Principles and 

conftituenc Parts of Things, in which all the 

Virtues and Properties of them contift ; and 

this, as well of the Blood and other Juices of 

the Body, as the Simples, and confequently 

all the Medicines they make ufe of. There 

isno Art that has lefs Certainty than theirs, 

and the‘moft valuable Knowledge in it arifes 

fromObfervation, and is fuch ; as a Man of Parts- 
and Application, who has fitted himfelf for 

that Study, can only be poffefs'd of, after a 

long and judicious Experience. But the Pre- 

tence to Mathematicks, or the Ufefulnefs of 

it in the Cure of Difeafes, is a Cheat, and as 

errant a Piece of Quackery as a Stage and a 

Merry Andrew. : 

Hor, But fince there is fo nvuch Skill dif 
play'd in the Bones, Mufeles, and grofler 
Parts, is ic not reafonable to think, that there 
is no lefs Art beftow’d on thofe that are be+ 
yond the Reach of our Senfes ? ; 

Cleo. I no ways doubt it: Microfcopes have 
open’d a new World to us, and Fam far from 
thinking, that Nature fhould- vo Ser 
Work, where we can trace her no further. 
Tam perfuaded that our Thoughts, and the_ 
AffeCtions of the Mind, have a more certain and 
more mechanical Influence upon feveral Parts 
of the Body, than has been hitherto, or in 

. alt 
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all human Probability, ever will be difcover- 
~.ed. “fhe vifible Effect they have on the Eyes, 
* avid Mutcles of the Face, mutt fhew the leaft 
attentive, the Reafon I have for this Affer- 
tion. When in Mens Company we are up- 
on our Guard, and would preferve our Digni- 
ty, the Lips are fhut and the Jaws meet; the 
Mutcles of the Mouth are gently braced, and 
the reft all over the Face are kept firmly in 
their Places: Turn away from thefe into ano- 
ther Room, where you meet with a fine 
qyoung Lady that is affable and eafy; imme- 
diately, before you think on it, your Counte~ 
nance will be ftrangely alter’d; and withouc 
being confcious of having done any thing to 
your Face, you'll have quite another Look 5 
and every body, that has obferv’d you, wilk 
difcover in it more Sweetnefs und lefs Severity 
than you had the Moment before. When’ 
we fuffer. the lower Jaw to fink down, the 
Mouth opens a little: If in this Pofture we 
look ftrait before us, without fixing our Eyes 
on any thing, we may imitate the Counte- 
nance of a Natural; by dropping, as it were, 
our Features, and laying no Strefs on any 
Mutcle of the Face. Infants, before they have 
lcarn’a -Sallow their Spittle, generally keep 
their Mouths open, and are always drivelling : 
In them, before they fhew any Underftand- 
“ing, and whilft it is yet very confus’d, the 
Mutcles of the Face are, as it were, relax’d, 
the lower Jaw falls down, and the iibres er 
the 
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the Lips are unbraced ; at leaft, thefe Phenc- 
mena we obferve in them, during that Sime, ~ 
more often than we do afterwards. In =x- ~ 
treme old Age, when People begin to dcat, 
thefe Symptoms return; and in moft Idiots 
they continue to be obferv’d, as long as ihey 
live: Hence it is that we fay, that a Man 
wants a Slabbering-Bibb, when he behaves 
very fillily, or talks like a natural Fool. 
When we refle& on all this, on the one hand, 
and confider on the other, that none are lefs 
prone to Anger than Idiots, and no Creatur 
are lefs affected with Pride, I would ask, whe- 
ther there is not fome Degree of Self-liking, 
that mechanically influences, and feems to 
affift us, in the decent Wearing of our Fa- 
ces, 

Hor. I cannot refolve you; what I know 
very well is, that by thefe Conjectures on the 
Mechanifm of Man, I find my Underftanding 
very little inform’d : I wonder how we came 
upon the Subject. 

Cleo, You enquired into the Origin of Ri- 
fibility, which no body can give an Account- 
of, with any Certainty; and in fuch Cafes 
every body is at liberty to make Guefles, fo 
they draw no Conclufions from Y them, to the 
Prejudice of any thing better ettaolifh’d. But 
the chief Defign I had in giving you thefe 
indigefted Thoughts, was to hint to you, hove 
really myfterious the Works of Nature are; 
T mean, how replete they are every wee 

with 
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with a Power glaringly confpicuous, and yet 
_ ince mprehenfible beyond all hurhan Reach 3 
- is order to demonftrate, that more ufeful 
Knowledge may be acquired from unwearied 
Obfervation, judicious Experience, and argu- 
lag-fron Faéts a poffertori, that from the 
hiughity Attempts of entring into firft Cau- 
fes, and reafoning @ priori.. 1 don’t believe 
there is a Man in the World of that Sagacity, 
if he was wholly unacquainted with the Na? 
ture of a Spring-Watch, thathe would ever 
find out by dint of Penetration the Caufe of 
its Motion, if he was nevet to fee the Infide : 
But every middling Capacity may be certain, 
by feeing only the Outfide, that its pointing 
at the Hour, and keeping to Time, proceed 
from the Exactiefs of fome curious Work~ 
manfhip that’s hid; and that the Motion of 
the Hatids; what Number of Reforts foevet 
it is communicated by, is originally owing ta 
fomething elfe that firft_ moves within. In 
the fame manner we are fure that, as the E& 
feéts of Thought upon the Body are palpa- 
ble, feveral Motions ate produced by it, by 
contact, and confequently mechanically: Bat 
the Parts, the Inftruments which that Opera~ 
tion is perrorm’d with, are fo immentely far 
remote trod our Senfes, and the Swiftnefs of 
the Aétion is fo prodigious, that it infinitely 
- furpaffes our Capacity to trace them, 
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Hor. But is not Thinking the Bufin fs of 

the Soul? What has Mechanifm to do with 

that ? “ies 

Cleo. The Soul, whilft in the Body, cannot 
be faid to think, otherwife than an Architect 
js faid to build a Houfe, where the Carney” 
ters, Bricklayers, &c. do the Work, whieh 
he chalks out and fuperintends. 

Hor, Which Part of the Brain do you think 
the Soul to be more immediately lodg’d in; 
or do you take it to be diffufed through the 
whole ? ; ‘ 

_ Cleo. I know nothing of it more than what 
ed have told you already. 

Hor. I plainly feel that this Operation of 
Thinking is a Labour, or at leaft fomething 
that is tranfaCting,; in my Head, and not in 
my Leg nor my Arm: What Infight or real 
Knowledge have we from Anatomy concern- 
ing it? ; _ 

“Clea. None at all @ priori: The-moft con- 
fummate Anatomift knows no more of it 
than a Butcher’s Prentice. We may admire 
the curious Duplicate of Coats, and clofe 
Embroidery of Veins and Arteries that envi- 
ron the Brain: But when diflecting it we have 
viewed the feveral Pairs of Nerve with their 
Otigin, and taken Notice of fon iands of 
various Shapes and Sizes, which differing 
from the Brain in Subftance, could not but 
tufh in View; when thefe, I fay, have been 

taken 
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take a Notice of, and-diftinguifh’d by different 
Ne.ses, fomé of them not very pertinent, “and 
~deis polite, the beft Naturalift muft acknow- 

Tedge, that‘even of thefe large. vifible Parts 
_ there are but few, the Nerves and Blood-Vefiéls 
execpted, at the Ufe-of which ‘he: can give 
any tollerable Gueffes: But as to the:mytte- 
‘rious Stru€@ture of the Brain itfelf; ‘and the 
more abftrufe Occenomy- of it, that he-khows 
-nothing; bre'that the whole feems to be’arne- 
dullary Subftance, compactly treafur'd up ‘in 
infinite Millions of imperceptible Cells, that ~ 
difpos’d in an unconceivable-Order, are clu- 
fter'd together in a perplexing Variety. of 
Folds.and-Winaings. He'll add, ‘perhaps;ahat 
it’ js reafonable to think, this to. be thé“- 
pacious Exchequer of human Knowledge, in 
which the faithful Senfes. depofive. the vaft 
‘Treafure" Of Trrieges;-conftantly, ab drough 
their Organs they receive them: That it is 
the Office in which the Spirits are feparated 
from the Blood, and afterwards fublim’d:and 
volatiliz’dinto Particles ‘hardly-corporeat grand 
that the moftrfinute:- ef: thefé'are ‘always, ‘ek 
ther fearching for, or varioufly difpofing the 
Images retain’d, and fhooung through the in- 
finite Mear“iers of that wonderful Subftanee, 
employ” ?emtelves, without ceafing, in‘that 
inexplicable Performance, the Contemplation 
.of which fills the moft exalted Genius with: 
Amazement. 
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Hor, Thefe are very airy Conjecture:, bur 
nothing of all this can be proved;.the Sirall- 
nefg of the Parts, you'll fay, is the Realos;— 
but if greater Improvements were made +n 
Optick Glaffes, and Microfcopes could be in- 
vented that magnify'd Objects three-sz feu 
Millionsof Times more than they-do now, then 
certainly ¢hofe minute Particles, {o immenfe- 
ly remote from the Senfes you fpeak of, 
might be obferved, if that which does the 
Work is corporeal atalls. 

Gig, That fuch Improvements are:impof- 
ible; is demonftrable ; but if it was not, even 
then we could have little Help from Anato- 
my. The Brain of an Anjmal cannot be 
look’d and. fearch’d-into whiltt..ic.is. alive: : 
Should“you take the main Spring-awe of a 
Watch, die leave the Baral thac contain’d 
it, ftanding empty, it would be impoffible to 
find out what it bad been that. made it exert 
itfelf, ~whild it thew'dthe Time. Weimight 
examine all the Wheels, and every other Part 
belonging, either to the Movement or the Mo- 
zign, and, perhaps, find out the Ufe of them, 
in relation to the Turning of the Hands; but 
the firft Caufe of this Labour would remain a 
Myftery for ever. > 

Hor, The main Spring in us the Soul, 
which is immaterial and.immertal: But what 
-‘isthat to other Creatures that havea Brain like . 
ours, and no fuch immortal Subftance diftin@® 

from 
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from 3ody? Don’t you believe that Dogs and 
“Horfes think ? 
-- -Cleo. U believe they do, though in a Degree 
of PerfeGtion far inferior to us, ; 
_ Hor. What is it, chat fuperintends Thought 
izchem? where muft we look for it? which 
is the main Spring ? ee 

Cleo, ¥ can an{wer you no otherwife, ‘than 
Life. 

—— Hor, What is Life? 

Cleo. Every body underftands the Meanin 
of the Word, though, perhaps, no body knows 
the Principle of Life, that Part which gives 
Motion to all the reft. : 

Hor. Where Men are certain that the Truch 
of a Thing is not to be known, they will al- 
ways differ, and endeavour to impofe upon 
one another. 

Cleo, Whilft there are Fools and Knaves 
they will: But I have not impos'd upon you : 
What I faid of the Labour of the Brain, I- 
told you, was a Conjecture, which I recom 
mend no farther to you: than you hall think 
it probable. You ought to expect no Demon+ 
ftration of a Thing, that from its-Nature can 
admit of none. When the Breath is gone, 
and the C%culaticn ceas’d, the Infide of an 
Animal ‘is*vaftly different from what it was 
whilft the Lungs play’d, and the Blood and 

. Juices were in full Motion through every 
Part of it. You have feen thofe Engines that 
raife Water by the Help of Fire ; the Steam 

N3 you 
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you know, is that which forces it up § it is 
as impoffible to fee the volatile Particles chat . 
., perform the Labour of the Brain, when thy’ 
Creature is dead, ‘as in the Engine it would> 
be to fee the. Steam, (which yet does all the 
Work) when the Fire is out and the*Waw= 
cold. Yet if this Engine was fhewn to a“ 
Man when it was not at Work, and it was" 
explain’d to him, which Way it rais’d the: 
Water, it would be a ftrange Incredulity, ‘or- 
great Dullnefs of Apprehenfion, not to be- 
Neve it; if he-knew perfectly well, that by: 
Heat, Liquids may be rarified into Vapour. * * 
Hor, But don’t you think there is a Diffe-" 
: rence in Souls, and are they all équally good 
or equally bad > = BOS eis 
Cleo, We have fome tolerable Ideas. of Mute. 
ter and Motion; or, at leaft, of what we mean ? 
by them, and therefore we may form Idea’s 
“of Things catporeal, though they are beyond + 
the Reach df our Senfes; and we can con! 
ceive any Portion of Matter a thoufand times 
lefs than our Eyes, even by the Help of the 
beit Microfcopes, are able to fee it: Burt the 
_ Sout is altogether incompreherifible, and we 
- can determine but~little about it, that is not 
reveal’d to us. I believe that the Difference 
of Capacities in Men depends upon, and is 
entirely owing to, the Difference there is bé-. 
‘tween them, either in the Fabrick itfelf, that’ 
- is, the greater or lefler Exaétne& in the Cone 
pofure. of. their Frame, or elfe in the Ufe that 
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$s mide of it. The Brain of a Child, newly 
. bors, is Charte Blanche; and, as. you have 
hinted very juftly, we have no Ideas, which 
wwe are not obliged for to our Senfes. I make 
_no queftion, but that in this Rummaging of 
she-Cairits through the Brain, in hunting af- 
ter, joyning, feparating, changing, and com- 
pounding of Ideas with inconceivable Swift 
nefs, under the Superintendency of the Soul, 
_-the A@ion of Thinking confifts. The -bett 
Thing, therefore, we can do to Infants af- 
ter the firtt Month, befides feeding and 
keeping them from Harm, is to make them 
take in Ideas, beginning by thetwo mot ufe- 
fulSenfes, the Sight and Hearing; and difpofe 
them to fet about this Labour of the Brain, 
and by our Example, encourage them to imix 
fate us in Thinking ; which, on their Side, € 
very poorly perform’d at firft. Therefore 
the more an Infant, in Health, is talk’d 
to, and jumbl’d about, the better it is for it, 
at leaft, for the firft cwo Years; and for its 
Attendance in this early Education,: to ‘the 
wifett Matron in the World, I would prefer 
an active young Wench, whofe Tongue never 
ftands ftill, that fhould run about, and never 
ceafe diverfing and playing with it whilft. ic 
was awake; and where People can afford it, 
two or three of them, ta relieve orie .ano- 
ther when they are tired, are better than 
one. : 
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_ Hor.;Then you think Children reap ‘regt- 

Bengft from the non-fenfical Chat of Nu -fes? 

: Cleo. It is of ineftimable Uf ta them, .nd 

teaches them to think, aswell as {peak, much 

foonerand better, than with equa] aptitude of 

Parts they would do without. The Bufinefs- 

ist6 make them exert thofe Faculties, and 

keep Infants continually mers about them; 
for ‘the eime which is loft ¢ en, is never to be 
retriev’d. he 
Hor, Yet we feldom. remember any thing 
of what ‘we faw. or heard, before we ‘were 
two, Years old: then what would be loft, if 
Children fhould not hear all that Imperti- 

_ Nence ? , 

_. Clea, Ag Iron is to be hammer’d whilt it,is 
hot and, du@ile, fo Children are to be taught 
when the) are young: as the Fleth and every 
Tube and Membrane about them, are then 
tenderer, and will yield fooner to flight [m~ 

pictions than afterwards; fo many. of their 
ones are but Cartilages, and the Brain itelf 

is much fofter, and in a manner fluid : This is 
the Reafon, that it cannot fo well retain the 

Images it receives, as it does afterwards, when 

the Subftance of it comes to be of a better 

Confiftence. But. as the firtt Imaces are loft, 

fo they are continually fucceeded by new ones; 

and the Brain at’ firtt ferves as a Slate to Cy- 
pher, ora Sampler to work u on. What In- 
fants thould chiefly learn, is the Performance 
itfelf, the Exercife of Thinking, and to con- 
: tract ~. 
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tra’ a Habit of difpofing, and with Eafe ang 
Ag).ity managing the Images retain’d, to the 

" Purpofe intended: which is never attain’d 
better than whilft the Matter is yielding, and 
the Organs are moft flexible and fupple. So 

they but exercife themfelves in thinking and 
fpeaking, it isno Matter what they think on, 
or what they fay, that is inoffenfive. In fpright- 
ly Infants we foon fee by their Eyes the Efforts 

_they are making to imitate us, before they afe 
able; and that they try at this Exercife of the 
Brain, and make Effays to think, as well as 
they do, to hammer out Words, we may 
know from the Incoherence of their ACtions, 
and the ftrange Abfurdities they utter: but as 
there are more Degrees of Thinking well; than 
there are of Speaking piain, the firft is of the 
greateft Confequence. 

Hor, 1 wonder you thould talk of teaching, 
and lay fo great a Strefs on a thing that comes 
fo naturally to us, as Thinking: no Aétion is 
perform’d with greater Velocity by every Bo- 
dy; as quick as Thought, is a Proverb, and in 
lefs than a Moment a ftupid Peafant may re- 
move his Ideas from London to Fapan, as eafi- 
ly as the greateft Wit. 

Cleo, Ye there is nothing, in which Men 
differ fo immenfely from one another, as they 
do in the Exercife of this Faculty: the differ- 
ences between them in Height, Bulk, Strength, 
and Beauty, are trifling, in Comparifon to that 
which I fpeak of; and there is nothing in the. 

ae fe World 
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World more valuable, or more plainly ver- - 
ceptible in Perfons, than a happy Dexterity pf 
Thinking. Two Men may have equal Know> 
ledge, and yet the one fhall fpeak as well off= 
hand, as the other can after two Hours Study. 
Hor. 1 take it for granted, that no Man 
would ftudy two Hours for a Speech, if he 
knew how to make it in lefs; and therefore I 
can’t fee what Reafon you have, to fuppofe 
two fuch Perfons to be of equal Knowledge. — 
Cleo, There is a double Meaning in the 
Word, knowing, which you feem not to at- 
tend to. There is a great Difference between 
knowing a Violin when you fee it, and know- 
“ing how to play upon it. The Knowledge I 
fpeak.of is of the firft fort; and if you con- 
fider it in that Senfe, you muft he of my Opi- 
nion; for no Study can fetch any thing out of 
the Brain that is not there. Suppofe you con- 
ceive a fhort Epiftle in three Minutes, which 
another, whio can make Letters and jéin them 
together as faft as your felf, is yet an Hour 
about, tho’ both of you write the fame thing: 
it is plain to me, that the flow Perfon knows 
as much as you do ; at leaft it does not appear 
that he knows lefs: he has receiv’d the fame 
Images, but he cannot come at them, or at 
Jeaft_ not difpofe them in that order, fo foon as 
yourfelf. When we fee two Exercifes of e- 
qual Goodnefs, either in profe or verfe; .if 
the one is made ex tempore, and we are fure 


of it, and the other has coft two Days Lebess; 
the 
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~ the, cuthor of the firft is-a Perfon of-finer nar’ 
~ gug/ Parts than the other, tho’ their Know- 

k<dge, for ought we know, is the fame: you fee 
then the Difference between Knowledge, as 
it fignifies the Treafure of Images receiv’d, 
-and Knowledge, or rather Skill, to find. out 
thofe Images when we want them, and work 
them readily to our Purpofe. : 

Hor. When.we know a Thing, and cannot 
“readily think of it, or bring it to mind» I 
thought that was the Fault of the Memory. 

Cleo. So it may be in part: but there are 
Men of prodigious Reading, that-have like- 
wife great Memories, who judge ill, and fel- 
dom fay any thing a propos, or fay: it. when ~ 
itis too late. Among the Aelluones librortum, 
the Cormorants of Books, there are wretched. 
Reafoners, that have ¢anine Aypetes and no 
Digeftion. What Numbers of learned Fools 
do we not meet with in large Libraries ; from 
whofe Works it is evident, that Knowledge 
mutt have lain in their Heads, as Furniture at 
an Upholder'ss and. the Treafure of the Brain 
was a Burden to them, inftead of an Orna- 

- ment! All this proceeds from a Defect in the 
Faculty of ‘Thinking; an Unskilfulnefs, and 
want of Aptitude in managing, to the beft Ad- 
vantage, the Idea’s we have receiv'd. - We fee 
others, on the contrary, that have very fine 
Senfe, and no Litterature at all, The gene- 
rality of Women are quicker of Invention, 

_and-more ready at Repartee, than the Mea, . 


with 
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with equal Helps of Education ; and it is ura 
prizing to fee, what a confiderable- Figcre 
fome of them make in Converfation, whe: 
we confider the fmall Opportunities they have _ 
had of acquiring Knowledge. 7 

Hor. But found Judgment is a great Rarity - 
among them. 

Cleo, Only for want of Praétice, Applica- 
tion and Affiduity. Thinking on abftrufe 
Matters, is not their Province in Life; and— 
the Stations they are commonly placed in, find 
them other Employment: but there is no La- 
bour of the Brain, which Women are not as 
capable of performing, at leaft, as well as the 
Men, with the fame Affiftance, if they fet 
about, aad perfevere-in it: found Judgment 
isno more than the:Refult of that Labour: 
he that wfes himflf to rake Things to Pieces, 
to compare them together, to confider,them 
abftraGly and impartially; that is, he, who 
of two Prépofitions he. is to examine, feems 
not to care which is true; he thac lays the 
whole Strefs of his Mind on every Part alike, 
and puts the fame Thing in all the Views it 
can be feen in: he, I fay, that employs: him- 
felf moft often in this Exercife, is moft likely, 
cateris paribus, to acquire what Yve call ‘a 
found Judgment. The Workmanhhip in the 
Make of Women feems to be more elegant, 
and better finith’d: the Features are more 
delicate, the Voice is fweeter, the whole Out- 

- fide of them is more curioufly wove, thanthey _ 


are 
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are 1 Men; and the-difference in the Skin be~ 
twyen theirs and ours is the fame, as there is 
btween fine Cloth and coarfe. There is no 
Reafon to imagine, that Nature fhould have 
. bec more neglectful of them out of Sight, 
than fhe has where we can trace her; and not 
have taken the fame Care of them in the-For- 
mation of the Brain, as to the Nicety of the 
Stru@ure, and fuperior Accuracy in the Fa- 
—brick, which is fo vifible in the reft of their 
Frame. : 

Hor. Beauty is their Attribute, as Strength 
is ours. : Ra 

Clee. How mimute foever thofe Particles of 
the Brain are, that contain the feveral ; 
and are affifting in the Operation of Thinksngs; 
there muft be a difference in the Juftnefs, the 
Symmetry, and Exactnefs of-.them, between 
one Perfon and another, as well.as theres in 
the grofler Parts: what the Women excel us 
in then, is the Goodnefs of the Inftrument, 
either in the Harmony, or Pliablenefs of the 
Organs, which muft be very material in the 
Art of Thinking,-and is the only thing that 
deferves the Name of Natural Parts; fince 
the Aptitude I have {poke of, depending up- 
on Exercif% is notorioufly acquired. 

Hor. As the Workmanthip in the Brain is 
rather more curious in Women than it is in 
Men, fo in Sheep and Oxen, Dogs and Horfes, 
I fuppofe it is infinitely coarfer. 
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Clee. We have. no-’Reafon to think ¢-her- » 
wife. eg 5 

Hor. Bat after all, that Self, that Part of «5 
that wills -and wifhes, that chufes one thing 
rather than. another, mutt be incorporeal : For _ 
if. isis Matter, it muft either be one fingle 
Particle, which I can almoft feel it is not, or a 
Combination of many, which is more than 
inconceivable... ; 

Cleo. I'don’t deny what you fay; and that— 
the Principle of. Thought and Aétion is inex- 
plicable:in. all Creatures, I have hinted alrea- 
dy: But its being incorporeal does not mend 
the Matter, as to the Difficulty of explaining 
or conceiving it. That there muft be 2 mu- 
tual Contact. between-this Principle, whatever 
itis, and:the Body. itfelf, is what we are-cer- 
tain of @ pofleriori; and a reciprocal Aétion 
upon each other, between an immaterial Sub- 
flance and.Matter, is as incomprehenfible to 
human-Capacity, as that Thought thould be 
the Refult of Matter and Motion. 

Hor. Tho’ many other Animals feem to be 
endued with Thought, there is no Creature 
we are acquainted with, befides Man; that 
fhews or feems to feel, a Confcioufnefs-of his 
Thinking. e. 

Cleo, It is not eafy to determine what In- 
ftin@s, Properties or Capacities other Crea~ 
tures are either poflefs’d or deftitute of, when 
thofe Qualifications fall not under our Senfes : 
But it is highly probable that the principal - 
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and noft neceflary Parts of the Machine are 
lefy elaborate in Animals, that attain to all the 
péfeétion they are capable of, in three, four, 
five, or fix Years at furtheft, than they are in a 
_Crewure that hardly comes to Maturity, its 

fuli Growth and Strength, in five and twenty. 
The Confcioufnefs of a Man of fifty, that he 
is the fame Man that did fuch a thing at twen- 
ty, and was once the Boy that had fuch and 
fuch Mafters; depends wholly upon the Me- 
mory, and can never be traced to the Bor- 
tom: I mean, that no Man remembers any 
thing of himfelf, or what was tranfaéted be- 
. fore he was two Years old, when he was but 
a Novice in the Art of Thinking, and the 
Brain was not yet of a due Confiftence to-re~ 
tain long the Images it receiv’d: But this Re- 
membrance, how far foever it may reach, gives 
us no greater Surety of our felves, than we 
fhould have of another that had been brought 
up with us, and never above a Week or 2 
Month out of Sight. A Mother, when her Son 
is thirty Years old, has more Reafon to know 
that he is the fame whom fhe brought into 
the World, than himfelf; and fuch a one, 
who daily minds her Son, and remembers the 
Alterationsf his Features from time to time, 
is more certain of him that he was not chang’d 
in the Cradle, than fhe can be of herfelf. So 
that all we can know of this Confcioufnefs is, 
that it confiftsin, or is the Refult of, the run- 
ning and rummaging of the Spirits oe 
: a a 
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all the Mazes of the Brain, and'their lo king 
there for Fa&ts concerning ourfelves : He ~hat 
has loft his Memory, tho’ otherwifé in perfe& 
Health, can’t think better than a Fool, and 4s 
no more con{cious that he is the fame he was 
a Year ago, than he is of a Man whom he has 
known but a Fortnight. There are: feveral 
Degrees of lofing our Memory, but he who 
has entirely loft it becomes, 7p/o faéfo, an 
Idiot. . 
Hor.1am confcious of having been theOc- 
cafion of our rambling a great way from the 
Subject we were upon, but I don’t repent of 
it: What you have faid of the OEconomy of 
the Brairi, and the Mechanical Influence of 
Thought upon the groffer Parts, is a noble 
Theme for Conteriplation, on the infinite un- 
utterable Wifdom, with which the various In- 
ftinéts aré fo vifibly planted in all Animals, to 
fit them for the réfpective Purpofes they were 
‘defign’d for’; and every Appetite is fo won- 
derfully interwove with the very Subftance of 
their Frame. Nothing could be more fea- 
fonable, after you had fhew’d me the Origin 
of Politenefs, and in the Management of Self- 
liking fet forth the Excellency of our Species 
beyond all other Animals, fo confpicuous in 
the fuperlative Docility and indefatigable In- 
duftry ; by which all Multitudes are capable 
of drawing innumerable Benefits, as well for 
the Eafe and Comfort, as the Welfare and - 
Safety of congregate Bodies, from a wef-itub- 
born. 
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born ,and .an unconquerable Paffion, which. 
_ in ips Nature feems to be deftructive to So~ 

cigolenefs and Society, and never fails, in un- 

taaght Men, to render them infufferable to one 
panatiier, 

Cleo. By the fame Method of reafoning from 
Faéts @ pofferiori,; that has laid open to-us the 
Nature and Ufefulnefs of Self-liking, all the 
reft of the Paffions may eafily be accounted 
for, and become intelligible. It is evident, 
that the Neceffaries of Life ftand not every 
where ready difh’d up before all Creatures ; 
therefore they have Inftin@s, that prompt 
them to look out for thofe Neceflaries, and 
teach them how to come at them. The Zeal 
and Alacrity to gratify their Appetites is al- 
ways proportion’d to the Strength, and the . 
Degree of Force, with which thofe Inftincs 
work upon every Creature: But confidering 
the Difpofition of things upon Earth, and the 
multiplicity of Animals, that have all their 
own Wants to fupply, it muft be obvious that 
thefe Attempts of Creatures, to obey the diffe- 

_ rent Calls of Nature, will be often oppos’d and 
fruftrated ; and that, in many Animals, they 
would feldom meet with Succefs; if every In- 
dividual was not endued with a Paffion that, 

- fummoning all hisStrength, infpired him with 
a tranfporting Eagernefs to overcome the Ob- 
ftacles that hinder him in his great Work of 

~-Sélf-Piefervation. The Paffion I defcribe is 
call’d Anger. How a Creature poflefs'd of 
ce) this 
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this Paffion and Self-liking, when he fees o- 
thers enjoy what he wants, fhould be affetted 
with Envy, can likewife be no Myftery. Af- 
ter Labour, the moft favage and the moft if- 
duftrious Creature feeks Reft : Hence we Iga==-- 
that all of them are furnith’d, more or lefs, 
with a Love of Eafe: Exerting their Strength 
tires them; and the lofs of Spirits, Experience 
teaches us, is beft repair’d by Food and Sleep. 
We fee that Creatures, who.in their way of 
living muft meet with the greateft Oppofiti- 
on, have the greateft {hare of Anger, and are 
born with offenfive Arms. If this Anger was 
to employ a Creature always, without Confi- 
deration of the Danger he expofed himfelf to, 
he would foon be deftroy’d: For this Reafon 
they are all endued with Fear; and the Lion 
himfelf turns Tail, if the Hunters are arm’d, 
and too numerous. From what we obferve 
in the Behaviour of Brutes, we have Reafon 
to think, that among the more perfect Ani- 
mals, thofe of the fame Species have a Capa- 
city on many Occafions, to make their Wants 
known to one another; and we are fure of fe- 
veral, not only that they underftand one ano- 
ther, but likewife that they may. be made to 
underftand us. In comparing our Species with 
that of other Animals, when we confider the 
Make of Man, and the Qualifications that are 
obvious in him, his fuperiour Capacity in the 
es of thinking and reflecting, beyond 
other Creatures, his being capghlesof learn- 
7 te 
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ing rifpeak, and the Ufefulnefs of his Hands 
ayy Fingers, there isno room to doubt, that 
he is more fit for Society than any other Ani- 

mal we know. 
or. Since you wholly reje& my Lord 
Shaftsbury’s Syftem, 1 wih you would give 
me your Opinion at large concerning Society, 
and the Sociablenefs of Man; and I will heark- 
en to you with great Attention. Ee 
Cleo. The Caufe of Sociablenefé in Man; 
that is his Fitnefs for Society, is no fuch ab- 
ftrufe Matter: A Perfon of midling Capacity, 
that has fome Experience, and a tolerable 
Knowledge of human Nature, may foon find 
it out, if his Defire of knowing the Truth be 
-fincere, and he will look for it without Pre- , 
poffeffion ; but moft People that have treated 
on this Subje@ had a Turn to ferve, and a 
Caufe in View which they were refolved to 
maintain. It is very unworthy of a Philofo- 
pher to fay, as Hodes did, that Man is born 
unfit for Society, and alledge no better Reafon 
for it, than the Incapacity that Infants come 
into the World with; but fome of his Adver- 
faries have as far overfhot the Mark, when 
they afferted, that every thing which Men can 
attain to, ought to be efteem’d as a Caufe of 
his Firnefs for Society. 
Hor. But is there in the Mind of Man a 
a Affection, that prompts him to love his 
‘pecies, beyond what other Animals have for 
theirs; ¢rp-- we born with Hatred and Aver- 
- Oz fion, 
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fion, that makes us Wolves and Bears, t> one 
another ? ; Bt 

Cleo, Y believe neither. From what ap- 
pears to us in human Affairs, and the Work 
of Nature, we have more Reafon to im4s=- 
that the Defire as well as Aptnefs of Man to 
affociate, do not proceed from his Love to o- 
thers, than we have to believe that 2 mutual 
Affection of the Planets to one another, fupe- 
riour to what they feél to Stars more remote, 
is not the true Caufe why they keep always 
moving together in the fame folar Syftem. 

Hor. You don’t believe that the Stars have 
any Love for one another, Iam fure: Then 
why, more Reafan? 

Cleo, Becaufe there are no Phenomena, 
plainly to contradié&t this Love of the Planets 
and we meet with Thoufands every Day to 
convince us, that Man centers every thing in 
himfelf, and neither loves nor hates, but for 
his own Sake. Every Individual is a little 
World by itfelf, and all Creatures, as far as 
their Underftanding and Abilities will let them, 
endeavour to make that Self happy: This in 
all of them is the continual Labour, and 
feems to be the whole Defign of Life. Hence 
it follows, that in the Choice of Things Men 
muft be determin’d by the Perception they 
have of Happinefs ; and no Perfon can com- 
mit or fet about an Aion, which at that 
then prefent time feems not to be the beifta 
him,” 
et Her, . 
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Hir, What will you fay then to, video mee 
Hora proboque, deteriora fequor ? os 

rcleo, That only fhews the Turpitude of 
our Inclinations. But Men may fay what 
“They. pleafe : Every Motion in a free Agent 
which he does not approve of, is either con- 
vulfive, or it is not his; I fpeak of thofe that 
are fubje& to the Will. When two Things 
are left to a Perfon’s Choice, it isa Demon- 
ftration, that he thinks That moft eligible 
which he chufes, how contradictory, imper- 
tinent or pernicious foever his Reafon for 
chufing it may be : Without this there could 
be no voluntary Suicide; and it would be In- 
juftice to punifh Men for their Crimes. 

Hor. Tbelieve every Body endeavours to be. 
pleags’d.; but it is inconceivable that Crea- 
tures of the fame Species fhould differ fo 
much from one another, as Men do in their 
Notions of Pleafure; and that fome of them 
fhould take Delight in what is the greateft A- 
verfion to others: All aim at Happinefs, but 
the Queftion is, where it is to be found. 

Cleo. It is with complete Felicity in this 
World, as it is with the Philofopher’s Stone : 
Both have been fought after many different 
Ways, by wife Men as well as Fools, tho’ nei- 
ther of them has been obtain’d Fitherto: But 
in fearching after either, diligent Enquirers 
have often ftumbled by Chance on ufeful Dif- 

veries of Things they did not look for, and 
which human Sagacity labouring with De- 
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fign ¢ priori never would have deteCied. Mul- - 
titudes of our Species may, in any habitable 
part of the Globe, affift one another in a com- 
mon Defence, and be rais’d into a Body poliz 
tick, in which Men fhall live comfortably.2e<— 
gether for many Centuries, without being aic- 
quainted with a thoufand things, that if 
known would every one of them be. inftru- 
mental to render the Happinefs of the Pub- 
lick more complete, according to the common 
Notions, Men have of Happinefs. In one 
part of the World we have found great and 
flourifhing Nations that knew nothing of 
Ships; and in others, Traffick by Sea had been 
in ufe above two thoufand Years, and Navi- 
gation had receiv’d innumerable Improve- 
ments, before they knew, how to fail bythe 
help of the Loadftone : It would be ridiculous 
to alledge this piece of Knowledge, either as 
a Reafon, why Man firft chofe to go to Sea, 
or as an Argument to prove his natural Capa~ 
city for Maritime Affairs. To raife a Garden, 
it is neceffary that we fhould have a Soil, and 
a Climate fic for that Purpofe: When we 
have thefe, we want nothing befides Patience, 
but the Seeds of Vegetables, and proper Cul- 
ture. Fine Walks and Canals, Statues, Sum- 
mer-houfes, Fountains and Cafkades are great 
Improvements on the Delights of Nature; but 
they are not effential to the Exiftence of a 
Garden, All Nations muft have had mege 
Beginnings ;, and ic is in thofe, the Infancy of 
: — © them, 
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them, that the Sociablenefs of Man is as con- 
fpicuous as it can be ever after. Man is call’d 
aSociable Creature chiefly for two Reafons; 
Firft, becaufe it is commonly imagin’d, that 
he ts naturally more fond, and defirous of So- 
ciety, titan any other Creature. Secondly, be- 
caufe it is manifeft, that affociating in Men 
turns to better Account, than it poffibly could 
do in other Animals, if they were to attempt 
it. 

Hor. But why do you fay of the firft, that 
it is commonly imagin’d ; ts it not true then? 

Cleo. Vhave a very good Reafon for this 
Caution. All Men born in Society are cer- 
tainly more defirous of it, than any other Ani- 
mal; but whether Man be naturally fo, that’s 
a Queftion : But, if he was, it is no Excel- 
lency, nothing to brag of : The Love Man has 
for his Eafe and Security, and his perpetual 
Defire of meliorating his Condition, muft be 
fufficient Motives to make him fond of Socie- 
ty; confidering the neceflitous and helplefs 
Condition of his Nature. =“ 

Hor. Don’t you fall into the fame Error, 
which you fay Hobbes has been guilty of, 
when you talk of Man’s neceffitous and help- 
lefs Condition ? ; 

Cleo. Not at all ; I fpeak of Men and Wo- 
men full grown ; and the more extenfive their 
Knowledge is, the higher their Quality, and 
sé greater their Pofleffions are, the more ne- 
ceffitous and helplefs they are in their Nature. 

a O04 A 
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A Nobleman of 25 or 30 Thoufand Pounds a 
Year, that hasthree or four Coaches and Six,and 
above fifty People to ferve him, is in his P&- 
fon confider'd fingly, abftra@ from what he 

offeffes, more neceffitous than an obfeert 
Man, that has but fifty Pounds a Year? aris 
ufed to walk a-foot: So a Lady, who never 
ftuck a Pip in herfelf, and is drefs’d and un- 
dreis'd from Head to Foot like a joynted Ba- 
bv, by her Woman and the Affiftance of an- 
other Maid or two, is a more helplefs Crea- 
ture than Doll the Dairy-Maid, who all the 
Winter long dreffes herfelf in the Dark, in 
lefs time than the other beftows in placing of 
her Parches. 

Hor, But is the Defire of meliorating our 
Condition, which you named, fo generz* hay 
no-Man is without it ? , 

Cleo. Not one that can be call’d a fociable 
Creature; and I believe this to be as much 2 
Charaéteriftick of our Species, as any can-be 
named : For there is not a Man in the World, 
educated in Society, who, if he could com- 
pats at by wifhing, would not have fomerhing 
added to, taken from, or alter’d in his Perfon, 
Poffeffions, Circumftances, or any part of the 
Society he belongs to. This is what is not 
to be perceiv’d in any Creature but Man; 
whole great Induftry in fupplying what he 
calls his Wants, could never have been known 
fo well as it is, if ic had not been for the Bet 
yeafonablenefs, as well as Multiplicity, of his 
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Defires. From all which it is manifeft, ‘that 
the moft civiliz’d People ftand moft in need 
ef Society, and confequently none lefs than 
_ Savages. ‘The fecond Reafon for which I faid 
__ivian was‘call’d Sociable, is, that aflociating to- 
gethef wurn’d to better Account in our Species, 
than it would do in any other, if they were to 
try it. To find out the Reafon of this, we 
muit fearch into humane Nature for fuch 
Qualifications as we excel all other Animals 
in, and which the Generality ‘of Men are en- 
dued with, caught or untaught: But in doing 
this, we fhould neglect nothing that is ob- 
‘fervable in them, from their meft early Youth 
to their extreme old Age. 
» Hor. I can’t fee, why you ufe this Precau- 
‘tion. of taking in the whole Age of Man; 
would it not be fufficient to mind thofe Qua 
‘lifications which he is poffefs’d of, when he 
is come to the height of Maturity, or his great- 
eft Perfection ? 

Cleo. A confiderable part of what is call’d 
Docility in Creatures, depends upon the Plia- 
blenefs of the Parts, and their Fitnefs to be 
moved with Facility, which are either entire- 
ly loft, or very much impair’d, when they are 

- full grown. There is nothing in which our 
Species fo far furpafles all others, than in the 
Capacity of acquiring the Faculty of Think~ 
ing and Speaking well: That this isa pecu- 

~kar Property belonging to our Nature is very 
certain, yet it is as manifeft, that this Capaci- 
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ty vanifhes, when we come to Maturity, if 
ull then ic has been negleGed. The Term 
of Life likewife, that is commonly enjoy 3 
by our Species, being longer than it is in 
moft other Aniinals, we have a Prero: ative 
above then: in point of Time; and Man has 
a greater Cpportunity of advancing in Wif- 
dom, though not to be acquired but by his 
own Experience, than a Creature that lives 
but half his Age, though it had the fame 
Capacity. A Man of threefcore, ceteris pa- 
ribus, knows better what is to be embraced or 
avoided in Life, thana M-~ -f thirty. Whar 
Mitio, in excufing the Fe. “ Youth, faid 
to his Brother Demea, in us» ./e4shi, ad om- 
nia alia FEtate fapimus reéfiu:, iwids among 
Savages, as well as among Philo shen °% 
is the Concurrence of thet, with ouier Pro- 
perties, that together compcie the Sociablenefs 
of Man. : 

For, But why may not the Love of ovr 
Species be named, as one of thefe Proper- 
ties ? 

Cleo, Firft, becaufe, as I have faid already, 
it does not appear, that we have it beyond 
other Animals : Secondly, becaufe it is out of 
the Queftion: For if we examine into the 
Nature of all Bodies Politick, we fhall find, 
that no Dependance is ever had, or Strefs laid 
on any fuch Affection, either for the Raifi gS 
or Maintaining of them. ee 
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Hor. But the Epithet itfelf, the Significa- 
tion of the Word, imports this Love to one 
apother; as is manifeft from the contrary. 
One who loves Solitude, is averfe to Company 5 

“~orof a fingular, referv’d, and fullen Temper, 
~ "ys the tery Reverfe of a Sociable Man. 

Cleo. When we compare fome Men to o- 
thers, the Word, I own, is often ufed in that 
Senfe: But when we fpeak of a Quality pe~ 
culiar to our Species, and fay, that Man is a 
Sociable Creature, the Word implies no more, 
than that in our Nature we have a certain 
Fitnefs, by which great Multitudes of us co- 
operating, may be united and form’d into one 
Body ; that endued with, and able to make 
Ufe of, the Strength, Skill, and Prudence of 
everv Individual, fhall govern itfelf, and a& 
on all Emergencies, as if it was animated by 
one Soul, and actuated by one Will. Iam 
willing to allow, that among theMotives, that 
prompt Man to enter into Society, there is a 
Defire which he has naturally after Compa- 
ny; but he has it for hisown Sake, in hopes 
of being the better for it; and he would ne- 
ver with for, either Company or any thing 
elfe, but for fome Advantage or other he pro- 
pofes to himfelf from it. What I deny is, 
that Man naturally has fuch a Defire, out of 
a Fondnefs to his Species, fuperiour to what 
other Animals have for theirs. It is a Com- 
piiment which we commonly pay to our- 
felves, but there is no more Reality in it, than 

in 
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in our being one another’s humble Servants; 
and I infift upon it, that this pretended Love of 
our Species, and natural Affection we are fail 
to have for one another, beyond other Ani-» 
mals, is neither inftrumental to the Ere¢tj 
of Societies, nor ever trufted to in owf pft- 
dent Commerce with one another, when af- 
fociated, any more than if it had no Exi- 
ftence. The undoubted Bafis of all Societies 
js Government: This Truth, well examin’d 
into, will furnifh us with all the Reafons of 
Man’s Excellency, as to Sociablenefs. It is 
evident from it, that Creatures, to be rais’d 
into a Community, muft, in the firft Place, 
be governable: This is a Qualification that 
requires Fear, and fome degree of Under- 
ftanding ;.for a Creature not fufceptible of 
Fear, is never to be govern’d; and the more 
Senfe and Courage it has, the more refra¢to- 
ty and untraétable it will be, without the In- 
fiserice of that ufeful Paflion: And again, 
- Fear without Underftanding puts Creatures 
only upon avoiding the Danger dreaded, with- 
out confidering what will become of them- 
felves afterwards: So wild Birds will beat out 
their Brains againft the Cage, before they will 
fave their Lives by eating. There is great 
Difference between being fubmiffive, and be- 
ing governable ; for he who barely fubmits to 
another, only embraces what he diflikes, to 
fhun what he diflikes more; and we mayst 
yery fubmiffive, and be of no Ufe ta the Per- 
te E fon ; 
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fon we fubmit to: But to be governable, im~ 
plies an Endeavour to pleafe, and a Willing- 
refs to exert ourfelves in behalf of the Perfon 
that governs: But Love beginning every where 
at Home, no Creature can labour for others, 
and be eafy long, whilft Self is wholly out of 
the Queftion: Therefore a Creatureis then truly 
governable, when, reconcil’d to Submiffion, it 
has learn’d to conftrue his Servitude to his 
own Advantage; and refts fatisfy’d with the Ac- 
count it finds for itfelf, in the Labour it per- 
forms for others. Several kinds of Animals 
are, or may, with little Trouble, be made 
thus governable ; but there is not one Crea~ 
ture fo tame, that it can be made to ferve its 
own Species, but Man; yet without this he 
*d never have been made fociable. 

Hor. But was not Man, by Nature, defign- 
ed for Society ? 

Cleo. We know from Revelation that Man 
was made for Society. 

Hor. But if it had not been reveal’d, or 
you had been a Chinefe, or a Mexican, what 
would you anfwer me as a Philofopher ? 

Cleo. That Nature had defign’d Man for 
Society, as fhe has made Grapes for Wine. 

Hor. To make Wine is an Invention of 
Man, as it is to prefs Oil from Olives and 
other Vegetables, and to make Ropes of 
Hemp. 

Cleo. And fo it is to form a Society of in-- 
dependent Multicudes; and there is nothing 
me reqriics greater Skill. Hor, 
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Hor. But is not the Sociablenefs of Max 
the Work of Nature, or rather of the Author 
of Nature, Divine Providence ? 

Cleo. Without doubt: But fo is the innate~ 
Virtue and peculiar Aptitude of every ching 5 
that Grapes are fit to make Wine, and Barley 
and Water to make other Liquors, is the 
Work of Providence; but it is human Saga- 
city thar finds out the Ufes we make of them: 
All the other Capacities of Man likewife, as 
well as his Sociablenefs, are evidently derived 
from God, who made him: Every thing 
therefore that our Induftry can produce or 
compafs, is originally owing to the Author 
of our Being. But when we fpeak of the 
Works of Nature, to diftinguifh them from 
thofe of Art, we mean fuch, as were brought 
forth without our Concurrence. So Nature 
in due Seafon produces Peas; but in England 
you cannot have them green in Fanuary, 
without Art and uncommen Induftry. What 
Nature defigns, fhe executes herfelf: There 
are Creatures, of whom it is vifible, that Na- 
ture has defign’d them for Society, as is moft 
obvious in Bees, to whom fhe has given In- 
ftinéts for that purpofe, as appears from the 
Effects. We owe our Being, and every thing 
elfe, to the great Author of the Univerfe ; but 
as Societies cannot fubfift without his preferv- 
ing Power, {fo they cannot exift without 
Concurrence of human Wifdom: All of them 
muft have a Dependance, citheraR mutua!- 
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Compa, or the Force of the Strong, exert- 
ing itfelf upon the Patience of the Weak. 
The Difference between the Works of Art, 
&nd thofe of Nature, is fo immenfe, that it 
. is Ampoffible not to know them afunder. 
Knowing, ¢ priori, belongs to God only, and 
Divine Wifdom aéts with an original Certain- 
ty, of which, what we call Demonftration, 
is but an imperfect, borrow’d Copy. Amongit 
the Works of Nature, therefore, we {ee no 
Tryals nor Effays; they are all compleaz, and 
fuch as fhe would have them, at the firft 
Production ; and, where the has not been in- 
terrupted, highly finifh’d, beyond the Reach 
of our Underftanding, as well as Senfes. 
Wretched Man, on the contrary, is fure of 
scthing, his own Exiftence not excepted, but 
from reafoning @ pofferiori. The Confequence 
of this is, that the Works of Art and human 
Invention are all very lame and defective, and 
moft of them pitifully mean at firft: Our 
Knowledge is advanced by flow Degrees, and 
fome Arts and Sciences require the Experi- 
ence of many Ages, before they can be brought 
to any tolerable Perfection. Have we any 
Reafon to imagine, that the Society of Bees, 
that fence forth the firft Swarm, made worfe 
Wax or Honey than any of their Poftericy 
have produced fince? And again, the Laws 
of Nature arc fix’d and unalterable: In all 
— wer Orders and Regulations there is a Stabi-~ 
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licy, no where to be met with in Things of 
human Contrivance and Approbation ; 


Quid placet aut odio eft,quod non mutabile credas? 


. sit probable, that amongft the Beés, there © 
has ever been any other Form of Govern~ 
ment, than what every Swarm fubmits to 
now? What an infinite Variety of Speculations, 
what ridiculous Schemes have not been pro- 
pofed amongft Men, on the Subject of Go- 
vernment;. what Diffentions in Opinion, and 
what fatal Quarrels has it not been theOccafion 
of! And, which is the beft Form of it, is a 
Queftion to this Day undecided. The Pro- 
jects, good and bad, that have been ftated 
for the Benefit, and more happy Eftebt:*:. 
ment of Society, are innumerable ; but now 
fhort-fighted is our Sagacity, how fallible hu- 
man Judgment ! What has feem’d highly ad- 
vantageous to Mankind in one Age, has often 
been found, to be evidently detrimental by the 
fucceeding ; and even among Contemporaries, 
what is rever’d in one Country, is the Abo- 
mination of another. What Changes have 
ever Bees made in their Furniture or Archi- 
tecture ? Have they ever made Cells that were 
not Sexangular, or added any Tools to thofe 
which Nature furnifh’d them with at the Be- 


ginning ? What mighty Struétures have been 
RS eRe. La AL |: SO Se See ee Ae, NT 
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fosa’dby the great Nations of the World! 
‘Toward all thefe Nature has only found Ma- 
terials ; the Quarry yields Marble, but it is 
the Sculptor that makes a Statue of it. To 

~ havethe infinite Variety of Iron Tools thar 
nave been invented, Nature has given us 
nothing but the Oar, which fhe has hid in 
the Bowels of the Earth. ee 

Hor. But the Capacity of thé Workmen; 
the Inventors of Arts, and thofe thatimprov- 
ed them, has had a great Share in bringing 
thofe Labours to Perfection ; and their Geni- 
us they had from Nature. 

Cleo. So far as it depended upon the Make 
of their Frame, the Accuracy of the ‘Maw 

. vhine, they had, and no further; but this ¥ 
ha. atow’d already; and if you remember 
what I have faid on this Head, you wil find, 
that the Part, which Nature contributed to- 
ward ‘the Skill and Patience of every fingle 
Perfon, that had a Hand in thofe Works, 
was very inconfiderable. . 

. Hor. If Thave not-mifunderftood you, you 
-would infinuate two Things: Firft, that the 
Fitnefs of Man for Society, beyond other A- 

. nimals, is fomething real ; but that it is hard- 
‘ly perceptible in Individuals, before great 
Numbers. of them are joyn’d together, and. 
artfully manag’d. Secondly, that: this real 
Something, this Sociablenefs, is a Compound, 

that confifts in a Concurrence of feveral 

— ‘Thinvs. and not in anv one valvable Oua- 
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lity, that Man is endued with, and B7p«c are 
deftitute of. 

Cleo. You are perfedtly right: Every Grape 
contains a fmall Quantity of Juice, and whén 
great Heaps of them are fqueez’d together, 
they yield a Liquor, which by skillful Ma- 
hagement may be made into Wine: Bur if 


‘we confider, how neceflary Fermentation is 


to the Vinofity of the Liquor, I mean, how 
effential it is to its being Wine; it will be 
evident.ro-us, that without great Impropriety 
of Speech, it cannot be faid,-that in every 
Grape there is Wine. 

Hor. Vinofity, fo far as it is the Effect of 
Fermentation, is adventitious ; and what none 
of the Grapes could ever have receiv'd, whilft 
they remain’d fingle; and therefore, ##ou 
would compare the Sociablenefs of Man to 
the Vinofity of Wine, you muft fhew me, 
that in Society there is an Equivalent for Fer- 
mentation ; I mean, fomething that individual 
Perfons are not aétually poffefs’d of, whilft 
they remain fingle, and which, likewife, is 
palpably . adventitious to Multitudes, when , 
joyn’d together ; in the fame manner as Fer-_ 
mentation is to the Juice of Grapes, and as 
neceflary and effential to the compleating of - 
Society, as that is, that fame Fermentation, 
to procure the Vinofity of Wine. 

Cleo, Such an Equivalent is demonftrable in 
mutual Commerce: for if we examine every 
Faculty and Qualification, frora and for which __ 
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: we j02@2 and pronounce Man to be a fociable 
Creature beyond other Animals, we fhall find, 
that a very confiderable, if not the greateft 
Fart of the Attribute is acquired, and comes. 

= upon Multitudes, from their converfing with 
one another. Fabricando fabri fimus. Men 
become fociable, by living together in Society. 
Natural Affection prompjs all Mothers. to* 
take Care. of the Off-fpring they dare own; 
fo far as to feed and keep them from Harm, 
whilft they are helplefs: but where People are 

oor, and the Women have no Leifure to in- 
dulge themfelves in the various Expreffions of 
their Fondnefs for their Infants, which fond- 
ling of them ever encreafes, they are often 
‘very remifs in tending and playing with them; 
ai.d-the more healthy and quiet fuch Children 
are, the more they are neglected. Thiswant 
of pratling to, and ftirring up the Spirits in 
Babes, is often the principal Caufe of an invin- 
cible Stupidity, as well as Ignorance, when 
they are grown up; and we often afcribe to 

_ natural Incapacity, what is, altogether owing 

. to the Negleét of this early Inftruction. We 

have fo few Examples of human Creatures, 

that never convers’d with their own Species, 
that it is hard to guefs,what Man would be, en- 
tirely untaught ; but we have good Reafon to 
believe. that the Faculty of Thinking would 
be very imperfect in fuch a one, if we confi- 
> dér; that the greateft Docility can be of no 

Pe a ufe 
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ule to a Creature, whit it has nowrag, “gt 
imitate, nor any body to teach. 

Hor. Philofophers therefore are very wifely 
employ’d, when they difcourfe about the Laws 
of Nature; and pretend to determine, «Hat a ~ 
Man in the State of Nature would think, and 

. which way he would reafon, concerning him- 
felf and the Creation, uninftructed. 

Cleo. Thinking, and Reafoning juftly, as 
Mr. Lock. has rightly obferved, require Time 
and Praétice. Thofe that have notgufed them- 
felves to thinking, but juft on their prefent Ne- 
ceffities, make poor Work of it, when they 
try beyond that. In remote Parts, and fuch 
as are leaft inhabited, we fhall find our Species 
come.nearer the State of Nature, than it dogs 
in and near great Cities and confideraise 
Towns, even in the moft civiliz’d Nations, 
Among the moft ignorant of fuch People, ypu 
may learn the Truth of my Affertion ; talk to 
them about any thing, that requires abftract 
Thinking, and there is not one in Fifty that 
will underftand you, any more than a Horfe . 
would; and yet many of them are ufeful La- . 
bourers, and cunning enough to tell Lies, and . 
deceive. Man isa rational Creature, but he 
is not endued with Reafon when he comes in- ’ 
to the World; nor can he afterwards put it 
on when he pleafes, at once, as he maya Gar- 
ment. Speech likewife is a Charactenftick _ 
of our Species, but no Man is born with it: — 
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an>\a-en Generations proceeding from two 
‘ Savages would not préduce any tolerable Lan- 
guage ; nor have we reafon to believe, that a 
Man could-be taught to fpeak after Five and 
/Twenty, if he had never heard others before 
that time. 

Hor: The Neceffity of teaching, whilft the 
Organs are fupple, and eafily yield to Inapref- 
fion, which you have fpoke of before, I be~ 
lieve is of great Weight, both inSpeaking and 
‘Thinking: but could a Dog, or a Monkey, 
ever be taught to fpeak? 

Cleo. T believe not; but-f-don’t think, that 
Creatures of another Species had ever the Pains 
beftow’d upon them, that fome Children - 
have, before they can pronounce one Word. 
Another thing to be confider’d is, that cho’ 
fome Animals perhaps live longer than we do, 
there is no Species that remains young fo long 
as ours; and befides what we owe to the fu- 
perior Aptitude to learn, which we have from 
the great Accuracy of our Frame and inward 
Struéture, we are not a little indebted for our 

- Docility, to the Slownefs and long Gradation 
’ of our Encreafe, before we are full grown: 
/ the Organs in other Creatures grow ftiff, be+ 

” fore ours are come to half their Perfection. 
Hor. So that in the Compliment we make 
to our Sy‘ecies, of its being endued with Speech 
and Soviablene&, there is no otherReality 5 than 
ther ‘oy Care and Induftry pice may be taught 
rd sae ta 
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to fpeak, and be made fociable, if &-N*%j 
pline begins when they are are very yong. — 

Gleo. Not otherwife. A thoufand of our 
Species all grown up, that is above Five and 
Twenty, could never be made fociable, SA. 
they had been brought up wild, and wereall~ 
Strangers to one another. woe 

Hor. \ believe they could not be civilis’d, if 
their Education began fo late. 

Cleo. But I mean barely fociable, as it is 
the Epithet peculiar to Man ; that is, it would. 
be impoffible by Art to gavern'them, any 
more than fo many wild Horfes, unlefs you 
had two or three times that Number to watch 
and keep them in awe. Therefore it is high- 
ly probable, that moft Societies, and Begin- 
ningsf Nations, were form’d in the Manoct 
Sir William Temple fuppofes it; but nothing 
near {fo faft: and I wonder how a Man of his 
unqueftionable good Senfe could form an Idea 
of Juftice, Prudence, and Wildom,’ in an-un- 
taught Creature ; or think of a civilis’d Man, 
before there was any Civil Society, and even 
before Men had commenc’d to affociate. 

Hor, ¥ have read it, I am fure, but I don’t 
remember.what it is you mean. 

Cleo. He is juft behind you: the thirdShelf 
from the Bottom; the firft Volume: pray 


reach it me, it is worth your hearingi— Ie is 
ii his Effay on Government. Here ie For 
if ‘we confider Man multiplying bis Kind Othe 
Coan , Birth 
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“Drab many Childrek, and bis Cares by pro- 
“Urding even necefjary Food. for them, till they 
are able to do it for themfelues (which happens 
~-much later to the Generations of Men, and 
“snakes a much longer Dependence of Children 
“xbq Parents, than we can obferve among any 
other Creatures ;) if we confider, not only the 
Cares,” but the Induftry he is fore’d to, for the 
necefjary Suftenance of bis belplefs Brood, either 
7% gathering. the natural Frutts, or raifing thofe 
which are purchasd with Eabour and Toil: a 
he be forced for Supply of this Stock, .to catch ti 
tamer Creatures, and bunt the wilder, fometimes ta 
exercife bis Courage in defending his tittle Fami- 
ly, and fighting with the ftrong and fawage 
Beafts, (that would prey upon bim, as he does up- 
on the weak and the mild:) if we fiuppoje him 
difpofing with Diferetion and. Order, whatever 
he gets among bis Children, according to-each of 
their Hunger or Need ; fometimes laying up for 
to-morrow, what was more than enough for to- 
day; at other times pinching bimfelf, rather 
than fuffering any of them should want—— 
Hor. This Man is no Savage, or untaught 
Creature; he is fit to be a Juftice of Peace. 
Cleo. Pray let me go on, I fhall only read... 
this Paragraph: and as each of them grows up, 
and able to fhare in the common Support, teach- 
ing thejn, both ¢y Leffon and Example, what he 
is now’ to do, as the Son of bis Family, and what 
—hereafter, as the Father. of another; infiructing 
them all, what Qualities are good, and what are 
~ Oe P44 ill, 
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ill, for their Health and-Life, or comms 
ety (which will certainly comprebend whatever 
is generally efteem'd Virtue or Vice among Men) 
cherifbing and encouraging Difpofitions to the- 
good, disfavouring and punifbing oe to the ill © 
And laftly, among the various Accidents of Lytes 
lifting up his Be to Heaven, when the arth 
affords him no Relief; and having Reccrfe to 
a higher and a greater Nature, whenever he 
finds the Frailty gf bis own: we muft needs 
conclude, that the @bildren of this Man cannot 
fail of being bred up with a great Opinion of 
his Wifdom, his Goodne/s, his Valour, and bts 
Piety. And if they fee conftant Plenty in the 
Family, they believe well of his Fortune too, 

_Hor.. Rigthis Maa. {pring out of the Earth, 
I wonder, or did he drop from the Sky? 

Cleo. There is no manner of Abfurdity in 
fuppofing—--- 

Hor.. The Difcuffion of this would too far 
engagéwe: ‘Tam fure, Ehave tired- you already 
with my Impertinenge.” © -. - 

Gleo. You have pleas’d me extremely: the 
Queftions you have ask’d, have all been very 
pertinent, and fuch as every Man of Senfe 
would make, that had not made it his Bufinefs 
to think on thefe Things. I read that Raffage on 
purpofe to you, to make fome ufe of it ; but if 
you are weary of the Subject, I will rot tref- 
pafs upon your Patience any longer. 

Hor. You miftake me; I begin to be Tead 
ef the Subje@: but before we talk of it any 

: *.  further— 
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or cate 
fur Rey have a mind 10 run over that Effay 
again; t isa great while fince I read it, and 
after that I (hall be glad to refume the Dif 
“gaurfe; the fooner the better. I know you are 
“, wover of fine Fruit, if you'll dine with me 
“w-morrow, I'll give you an Ananas, 
Cleo. I love your Company fo well, that I 
can refue no Opportunity of enjoying it. 
Hor, .A Revoir then, . 
Cleo. Your Servant. 
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. THE FIFTH 
Poe 
DIALOGUE 
BETWEEN 
Horatio and Cleomenes. 


CLEOMENES. 


WT’ excells every thing; it isextreme- 
ly rich without being lufcious, and 
I know nothing, to which I can 
compare the Tafte of it: to me it 
feems to be a Collection of different 
fine Flavours, that puts me in mind of feve- 
ral delicious Fruits, which yet are all out- 
done by it. 

Hor, Tam glad it pleas’d you. * 

Gleo, The Scent of it likewife is wonder- 
fully reviving. As you was paring it, a Fra- 
grancy, I thought perfum’d. the Room that 
was. perfectly Cordial. : 

Hor. The Infide of the Rind has an\Qyli- 
nefs of no difagreeable Smell, that toon ea 
ling of -it flicks to ones Fingérs for a confider- 

able, 
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ay; for tho’ now I have wafh’d and 
wiped my Hands, the Flavour of it will not 
be entirely gone from them by to-morrow 
“Morning. 

~~ Cleo. This was the third I ever tafted, of 
<ur_own Growth: the Production of them 
in thee Northern Climates, is no fmall In- 
ftance of human Induftry, and our Improve- 
ments iu Gard’ning. It is very elegant to en- 
joy the wholforme Air of temperate Regions, 
and at the fame time be able to raife Fruit to 
its higheft Maturity, chat naturally requires 
the Sun of the Torrid Zone. 

Hor. It is eafy enough to procure Heat, 
but the great Art confifts in finding out, and 
regulating the Degrees of it at pleafure; with- 
out which it would be impoffible to ripen an 
Ananas here; and to compafs this with that 
Exactnefs, as it is done by the Help of Ther- 
mometers, was certainly a fine Invention.—— 

Cleo. I don’t care to drink any more. 

Hor, Jatt as you pleafe: otherwife I was 
going to name a Health, which would not 
have come mal a propos. 

Cleo. Whole is that, pray? . 

Hor. Y was thinking on the Man, to whom 
we are in a great meafure obliged for the 
Production and Culture of the Exotick, we 
were freaking of, in this Kingdom, Sir Mat- 
thew Tecker: the firft Ananas, or Pine-apple, 

hci was. brought to Perfection in England, 
grew in his Garden at Richmond. ; : 

; : : Cleo. 
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' Cleo, With all my Heart; let us frob>~"th 
- that; he is a Beneficent, and, I believes a very 
- honeft Man. token pea 
Hr. It would not be eafy to name another; 
who with the fame Knowledge of.the Worlds 
and Capacity of getting Money, is equal’ 
difinterefted and inoffenfive. eof 
‘Glee. Have you confider'd the T. 
difcourfed of Yefterday ? ” ** aes 
“Hor. Y have thought on nothing elfe, fince 
I faw you: ThisMorning I went through the 
. whole Effay, and with more Attention than I 
did formerly: I like it very well; only that 
Paffage which you read Yefterday, and fome. 
‘others to the fame Purpofe, I cannot reconcile 
with the Account we have of Man’s Origin 
from the Bible: Since all are Defcendants of 
Adam, and confequently of Noah and his Po- 
. fterity : how came Savages into the World? _ 
ig Cho. The Hiftory of the World, as to very’ 
ancient"Times, is very imperfect: What De-' 
vaftations have been made by War, by Pefti= 
lence, and by Famine; what Diftrefs fome 
Men have been drove to, and how ftrangely’ 
- our Race has been difpers’d and {catter’d over 
the Earth, fince the Flood, we don’t know. - 
. Hor. But Perfons that are well inftruéted’ 
themfelves, never fail of teaching their Chil. 
. dren; and we have-no Reafon to thiitk, that 
knowing, civiliz’d Men, as the Sons Wess 
were, thould have neglected their Offspring 
‘but. it is altogether incredible, -as all are Des, 
: , ‘feendane- 
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{eax.aacts from them, that fucceeding Gene- 
rations, inftead of encreafing in Experience, 
afid Wifdom, fhould learn backward, and ftill 
_m>re and more abandon their Broods, in fuch 
~ manner, as to degenerate at laft to what you 
cai ace State of Nature. 

Cleo. Whether you intend this asa Sarca/m 
or not, 1 don’t know; but you have rais’'d no 
Difficulty that can render the Truth of the 
facred Hiftory fiifpeéted. Holy Writ has ac- 
quainted us with the miraculous Origin of 
our Species, and the fmall Remainder of it 
after the Deluge : But it is far from inform- 
ing us of all the Revolutions, that have hap- 
pen’d among Mankind fince : The Old Tefta~ 
ment hardly touches upon any Particulars, 
that had no Relation to the Yews; neither 
does Mofés pretend to give a full Account of 
every thing that happen’d to, or was tranfact- 
ed by, our firft Parents: He names none of 
Adam’s Daughters, and takes no Notice of {e- 
veral Things, that muft have happen’d in the 
Beginning of the World; as is evident from 
Cain’s building a City, and feveral other Cir- 
camftances; from which it is plain, that Mo- 
fes meddled with nothing but what was mate- 
rial, and to his Purpofe; which in that part of 
his Hiftory was to trace the Defcent of the 
Patriarchs, from the firft Man. But that there 
are S.vages, is certain: Moft Nations of Eu- 

“Fope have met with wild Men and Women in 
feveral Parts of the World, that were eo 
! 
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of the ufe of Letters, and among whopvu.cy 


could obferve no Rule or Government. 

Hor. That there are Savages, I don’t que 
ftion ; and from the great Number of Slaves. 
that are yearly fetch’d from Africa, it is map 
nifeft, that in fome Parts there muft pee 
Swarms of People, that have not yet “nade a 
great hand of their Sociablenefs: But how to 
derive them all from the Sons of Noah, I own, 
is paft my Skill. 

Cleo. Yow ll find it as difficult to account 
for the lofs of the many fine Arts, and ufeful 
Inventions of the Ancients, which the World 
has certainly fuitain’d. But the Fault I find 
with Sir William Temple, is in the Character 
of his Savage. Juft Reafoning, and fuch an 
orderly way of proceeding, as he makes him 
aét in, are unnatural to a wild Man: In fuch 
a one,’ the Paffions muft be boifterous, and 
continually joftling and fucceeding one ano-, 
ther ; no untaught Man could have a regular 
way of thinking, or purfue any one Defign 
with Steadinefs. 

Hor. You have ftrange Notions of our Spe- 
cies: But has not a Man, by the time that he 
comes to Maturity, fome Notions of Right and 
Wrong, that are natural ? ; 

Cleo. Before I anfwer your Queftion, I 
. would have you confider, that among Savages, 
there muft be always 2 great difference,Nag to 
the Wildnefs or Tamenefs of them. All Crea=~ 
tures naturally love their Offspring, whilft 

they 
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thg;->,2 helplefs, and fo does Man: But in 
the Savage State Men are more liable to Ac- 
cidente-and Misfortunes, than they are in So- 
Cicty, as to the rearing of their young ones; 


_-and therefore the Children of Savages muft 


vexpften be put to their Shifts, fo as hardly 
to rem. mber, by the time that they are grown 
up, tha. they had any Parents. If this hap- 
pens too early, and they are dropt or loft, be- 
fore they are four or five Years of Age, they 
muft perith; either die for want, or be de- 
vour'd by Beafts of Prey, unlefs fome other 
Creature takes care of them. Thofe Orphans 
that furvive, and become their own Matters 
very young, muft, when they are come to 
Maturity, be much wilder than others, that 
have lived many Years under the Tuition of 
Parents. ; 

Hor. But would not the wildeft Man, you 
can imagine, have from Nature fome Thoughts 
of Juftice and Injuftice ? . 

Cleo. Such a one, I believe, would natural- 


__ ly, without much Thinking in the Cafe, take 


every thing to Be his own, that he could lay 
his Hands on. 

Hor. Then they would foon be undeceiv’d, 
if two or three of them met together. 

Cleo. That they would foon difagree and 
quarrel, is highly probable; but I don’t believe, 
they <ver would be undeceiv’d. 

Hor. At this Rate, Men could: never be 
form’d into an aggregate Body : How came 
Sxciety into the World? Cleo. 
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Cleo. As I told: you, from private Powis 3 
but not without great Difficulty, afd the Con- 
currence of many favourable Accidents; and 
many Generations may pafs, before there is 
any Likelihood of their being form’d into aA, 
Society. : ess 

Hor. That Men are form’d into Scieties, 
we fee: Bur if they are all born v ith that 
falfe Notion, and they can never be unde- 
ceiv’d, which way do you account for it? 

Cleo. My Opinion concerning this Matter,.... 
is this. Self-prefervation bids all Creatures 
gratify their Appetites, and that of propagat- 
ing his Kind never fails to affect a Man in © 
Health, many Years before he comes to his 
full Growth. If a wild Man and a wild Wo- 
man fhould meet veryyoung, and live toxe- 
ther for fifty Years undifturb’d, in a mild 
wholefome Climate, where there is plenty of 
Provifions, they might {eg 2 prodigious Nuin- 
ber of D&fcendants: For in the wild State of 
Nature, Man multiplies his Kind much faft- 
er, than can be allow’d of in any regular So~ | 
ciety: No Male at fourteen would be long 
without a Female, if he could get one; and 
no Female of Twelve would be refractory, if 
applied to; or remain long uncourted, if ’ 
there were Men. 

Hor. Confidering, that Confanguinity would 
be ‘no Bar among thefe People, the Phogeny 
of two Savages might foon amount to Hun- 
dreds: All this I can grant you; but as Pa- 

- ss renrs, 
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“yanits, po better qualify'd, could teach their. 
“Children but little, it would be impoflible 
- fo yee to govern thefe Sons and Daughters; 
_ when they grew UP 5 <f none of them had a+~ 
[way Notions of Right or Wrong * and Society 
avexfar off as ever 5 the falfe Principle, which 
you fa all Men are born with, is an Obftacle | 
- never tc\be furmountec. a 
>, Gleo. rom that falfe Principle,’ as you call 
ity the Right, Men naturally claim to every 
__ thing they can gets it muft follow, that Man 
"will look upon his Children as his Property, 
and make fuch ufe of them as is moft con~ 
-. fiftent with his Intereft. é ; 
Hor. What is the Intereft of 4 wild Man; 
qhat purfues nothing with Steadinefs ? ac 
Cleo. The Demand of the predominant Paf+ 
fon, for the time it lafts. i 
. Hor. That may change every Moment, and 
fuch Children would be miferably managed. - 
Cleo. That's true 5 put ftill managed they 
would be 5 | mean they would be kept under, 
and forc’d to do as they were bid, at leaft till? 
they were ftrong enough to reli Natural 
Affection would prompt 4 wild Man to love, 
and cherith his Child ; ic would make him. 
provide Food and othtr Neceffaries for his - 
Son, till he was ten OF twelve Years old, of 
erhaps longer * But this Affection is not the 
only Paffion, he has to gratify 5 if his Son pro-. 
yokes him by Srubbornefs, oF doing other- 
wife than he would have him, this Love is 
Ni : Q eee fufpended 5 
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fufpended ; and if his Difpleafure be fang 


Son in, moyes his Pity, his Anger will peat ff 
and, natural AffeGion Teturning, he’ll/iondle 
im again, and he forty for what he has done. 
ow if we confider, that all Creatures hate. 
and endeavour to avoid Pain, and that Bene.” 


fits beger Love ‘in all that Teceive them, wer. 
thail: find. thar the Confequence OF this Ma- 
navement would be; that the Savage Child 
would learn to love and fear his Father: Thefe. 


ompound, which we call Reverence. ~ 2 
or. Ihave it now; you have open’d my 
Eyes, and I fee the Origin of Society? aspliin. 
a8 Ido that Table. : 

Jeo. I am afraid the Profpect is not fo clear 

¥€b as you imagine, ; > 
* Hor. Why fo? The 8rand Obftacles aré re- 
Mmov'd: Untaughe Men, it is true, when they’ 
are grown up, are never to be Sovern’d; and 
our Subje@ion js never fincere, where the Su- 
periority of the Governour is not very appa~ 
tent: But both thefe are obviated; the Reve- 
Fence we have for q Perfon, when we are 
young, is eafily Continued ag long as we live's 
and where Authority is once ackflowledg’d, 
. ee Fe 


4 
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and that Acknowledgment well eftablifh’d, it, 
cannot be a difficult Matter to govern. 
thus x-Man may keep up his Authority over 
his Children, he'll do it ftill with greater Eafe 

“ver his Grand-Children: For a Child, that 
has ti leaft Reverence for his Parents, will 
feldom .efufe Homage to the Perfon, to whom 
he fees ‘his Father pay is. Befides, a Man’s 
Pride would be a fufficient Motive for him to 
maintain the Authority once gain’d; and, if 

. fome of his Progeny proved Refractory, he 
would leave no Stone unturn’d, by the help 
of ‘the reft to reduce the Difotedient. The 
old Man being dead, the Authority from him 
would devolve upon the eldeft of his Chila 
dren, and fo on. 

Cleo. 1 thought you would go on too faft. If 
the wild Man had underftood the Nature. of 
Things, and been endued with general Know- 
ledge, and a Language ready made, as Adam 
was. by Miracle, what you fay, might have 
been ‘eafy ; but an ignorant Creature, that 

. knows nothing, but what his own Experience 
has taught him, is no more fit to govern, than 
he is fit to teach the Mathematicks. 

Hor. He would not have above one or two 

* Children to govern at firft, and his Experience 
would encreafe by degrees, as well aa his Fa- 
mily : This would require no fuch confum- 
mate Knowledge. 

Cleo. Y don’t fay it would: An ordinary Ca- 
pacity, of ¢ Man collerably well educated, 

: Q2 would - 
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would be fufficient to begin with; but 2 Man, 
who never had been taught to curb any of his 
Paffions, would be very unfit for fuch ePask, 
He would make his Children, as foon as they: 
were able, affift him in getting Food, an| 
teach them, how and where to procyz< it. 
Savage Children, as they got Strength/ would 
endeavour to imitate every Action they faw 
their Parents do, and every Sound they heard 
them make ; but all the Inftruétions they re- 
ceiv’d would be confin’d to Things immediate- 
ly neceffary. Savage Parents would often take 
Offence at their Children, as they grew up, 
without a Caufe; and as thefe encreas’d in 
Years, fo natural Affection would decreafe in 
the other. The Confequence would be, that 
the Children would often fuffer for Failitigs 
that were not their own. Savages would of- 
ten difcover Faults in the Condué& of what 
was paft ; but they would not be able to e- 
ftablifh Rules for future Behaviour, which 
they would approve of themfelves for any 
Continuance; and Want of Forefight would 
be an inexhauftible Fund for Changes in their 
Refolutions, The Savage’s Wife, as well as 
himfelf, would be highly pleas’d to fee their 
Daughters impregnated, and bring forth; and 
they would both take great Delight in their 
Grand-Children. ae 

Hor. I thought, that in all Creatures the 
natural Affection of Parents had been confin’d 
to their own young ones, - 


Cleo, 
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Gleo. It is fo in all but Man ;-there is no 
Species but ours, that.are fo conceited of 
thermafelves, as to imagine eyery thing to be 
theirs. The Defire of Dominion is a ne- 

Ryer-failing, Confequence of the Pride, that 
is=seommon to all Men; and which the Brat 
of a Savage is as much born. with, as the 
Son of an Emperour.. This good Opinion, 
we have of .ourfelves, makes Men not only 
claim a Right to their Children, but like- 
wife imagine, that they have a great Share 
of Jurifdiction over their Grand-Children. 
The young ones of other Animals, as foon 
as they can help themfelves, are free ; -but the . 
Authority, which Parents pretend to have o- 
ver their Children, never ceafes : How generat 
and unreafonable this eternal Claim is natu~ 
rally in.the Heart of Man, we may learn from 
the Laws ; which, to prevent the Ufurpation 
of Parents, and refcue Children from their 
Dominion, every civil Society is fore’d to 
make ;-limiting paternal Authority to a cer- 
tain Termof Years. Our Savage Pair would 
have a double Title to their Grand-Children, 
from their undoubted Property in each Pa- 
rent of them; and all the Progeny being 
fprung from their own Sons and Daughters, 
without Intermixture of Foreign Blood, they 
would look upon the whole Race to be their 
natural Vaffals ; and I am perfuaded, that the 
more Knowledge and Capacity of reafoning 
this firft Couple acquired, the more juft and 

Q3 una 
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unqueftionable their Soverienn ove! al} their 
Defcendants woild appear to them, tho’ they ° 
thould live to fee the fifth or fixth Generation. 
_ Hor, Is it not ftrange, that Nature fhoulé 
fend us all into the World with a vifible De~ 
fire after Government, and no Capacity for 
it at all? f 
Cleo. What feems ftrange to you, is an un- 
deniable Inftance of Divine Wifdom : For if 
all had not been born with this-Defire, all 
muft have been deftitute of -it; and Multi- 
tudes could never have been form’d into So- 
cieties, if fome of them had not been pot- 
fefled of this Thirft of Dominion. Crea- 
tures may commit Force upon theméfelves, 
they may learn to warp their natural Appe- 
tites, and divert them from their proper Ob- 
jects ; but peculiar Inftinés, that belong to 
a whole Species, are never to be acquir’d by 
Art or Difcipline ; and thofe that are, born 
without them, myft remain defticuge. of them 
for ever. Ducks run to the Water, as foon 
as they are hatch’d, but you can never make 
a Chicken fwim,any more than you can teach 
it to fuck. Boe os , 
Hor, Y underftand you very well. If Pride 
chad not been innate to all Men, none of 
them could ever have been ambitious ;, And 
a8 to the Capacity of Governing, Experience 
fhews us, that it is to be acquired; but how 
to bring. Society into the World, I know no. 
more than the wild Man himfelf& What you 
2 ai oe have 


~ 
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have fuggefted té me, of his Unskilfutness, 
and want of Powet to govern himfelf, has 
quite deftroy’d all the Hoges I had conceiv'd | 
of Society, from this Family, But would 


‘Religion have no Influence lees them? Pray, 
ya 


how came that into the World 
Cleo. From God, by Miracle. eS 
Hor. Obfeurum per obfcurius. J don’t -un- 
derftand Miracles, that bréak, in upoti,” and 
fubvert ‘the Order of Nature ; and I havé no 


‘Notion of Things that come to pafs, ex depit 


de bon fens, and are fuch ; that judging from 
found Reafon and know Experience, all wife 
Men would think themfelves maithematical- 
ly fute, that they could never happen. 
Cleo. It is certain, that by the Word Miti- 


cle, is meant, an Interpofition of the Divine 


Power, when it deviates from the common 

Courfe of Nature. , Seca 
Hor. As when Matters, eafily combutftible, 

remain whole and untouch’d, in the Midft of 


‘a Fire, fiercely burning ; or Lions in Vigout, 


induftrioufly kept hungry, forbear eating 
what they are moft greedy after. Thefe Mi- 
racles are ftrange Things. 

Cleo, They are not pretended to be other- 
wife; the Etymology of the Word imports 
jt; but it is almoft as unaccountable, that 
Men fhould disbelieve them, and pretend to 
be of a Religion, thar is altogether built up- 
on Miracles. 


Q4 «Hor. 
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Hor. But when’ I ask’d you that general 
Queftion, why did you confine yourfelf to: 
reveal’d Religion? ee 

- Cleo, Becaufe nothing, in my Opinion, de-* 
ferves the Name of Religion, that has not - 
been reveal’d : The Jewith was the firft that 
was national, and the Chriftian the-next. 

Hor. But Abraham, Noah, and Adam him- 
felf- were no Yews, and yet they had Reli- 
gion. 

Cleo. No other, than what was reveal’d to 
them. God appear’d to our firft Parents, and 
gave them Commands, immediately after he 
had created them: The fame Intercourfe was 
continued between the Supream Being and 
the Patriarchs; but the Father of Abraham 
was an Idolater. © ae 

Hor. But the Zgyptians,. the Greeks, and 
oe Romans had Religion, as well as the 
“Tews, 

Cleo,’ Their grofs Idolatry, and abominable 
Worthip, I call Superftition. 

Hor, You may be as partial as you pleafe, 
but they all call’d their Worfhip Religion, ‘as 
well as we do ours. You fay, Man brings 
nothing with him, but his Paffions; and 
when I ask’d you, how Religion came into 
the World, I meant, what is there in Man’s 
Nature, that is not acquired, from which he 
has a Tendency to Religion; what is it, that 
difpofes him to it? 

Cleo. Fear, | 

Hor. 
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-How How |. Primus in orbe. Deos fecits{i- 
‘ gers Are you of that Opinion?. . . 

Cleo, No Man upon Earth lefs: But that 

‘noted Epicurean Axiom, which irreligious . 
. Men are fo fond of, is a very poor one; and, 
it is filly, as well as impious, to. fay, thar. 
Fear made a God; you may as juftly. fay, 
that Fear made Grafs, or the Sun and. the 
Moon: But when J am {peaking -of Savagas, 
it is not clafhing, either with good Senfe, nor 
the Chriftian Religion, to affert ; that, whilft 
fuch Men are ignorant of the true Deity, and 
yet very defective in the Art of Thinking 
and Reafoning, Fear is the Paffion,..that firft 
gives them an Opportunity of entertaining 
fome glimmering Notions of an invifible 
Power; which afterwards, as by Practice and 
Experience they grow greater Proficients, and 
become more perfect in the Labour of the 
Brain, and the Exercife of their higheft Fa- 
culty, will infallibly lead them to the certain 
Knowledge of an infinite and eternal Being; 
whofe Power and Wifdom will always appear 
the greater, and more ftupendious to them, 
the more they themfelves advance in Know- 
ledge and Penetration; though both fhould 
be carried on to a much higher Pitch, than 
it is. poffible for our limited Nature ever to 
arrive at. 

Hor. 1 beg your Pardon for fufpe@ing you ; 
though Iam glad it gave you an Opportuni- 
ty of explaining yourfelf. The Word Fear, 

without 
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without: any Addition, fountled very harth; 
and even now I cannot conceive; how an in- 
vifible Caufe fhould become the Obje& of a 
Man’s Fear, that thould be fo entirely un? 
taught, as you have made the firlt. Savage : 
Which Way can any thing invifible; and that 
affects none of the Senies, make an Impreffi- 
on upon a-wild Creature? 

Cleo. Every Mifchief and every Difafter 
that happens to him, of which the Caufe is 
not very plain and. dbviouws; exteflive Heat 
and Colds'"Wet and Drought, that are offn- 
‘five; Thunder and Lightning, éven ‘wher 
they do no vifible Hurt; Noifes in the dark, 
Obtcurity itfelf, and every thing that is fright- 
ful and unknown, are all adminiftring ‘and 
contributing to the Eftablifhment of this Fear. 
The wildeft Man, that can be conceiv’d, by 
the time that he came to Maturity, would 
be wife enough to know, that Fruits- anid 6- 
ther Eatables are not to be had, either always, 
or every where: This would naturally put 
him upon hoarding, when he had good Store: 
His Provifion might be {poil’d by the Rain; 
he would fee that-Trees were Mafted, and 
yielded.not always the fame Plenty: He 
might not always be in Health, or his young 
ones might grow fick, and die, without any 
Wounds or external Force to be feen. Some 
of thefe Accidents might at firft efcape his 
Attention, or only alarm his weak -Under- 
flanding, without occafioning much Reflettiz 

on 
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on for fome Time; but as they came often, 
he would certainly begin to fufpect fome. in- 
vifible Caufe ; and, as his Experience encrea- 

“fed, be confirm’d in his Sufpicion. It is. like- 
wife highly probable, that a Variety of diffe- 
rent Sufferings, would make him apprehend 
feveral fuch Caufes; and at laft induce him to 
believe, that there was a great. Number .of 
them, which he had to fear. What would 
very much contribute to this credulous Dif- 
pofition, and naturally lead him into fuch a 
Belief, is a falfe Notion, we imbibe very ear- 
ly, and which we may obferve in Infants, as 
foow as by their Looks, their Geftures, and 

‘ee Signs they make, they begin to be intel- 
ligible to us. 

Hor, What is that, pray ? 

Clee, All. young Children feem to imagine, 
that every thing thinks and feels in the fame 
Manner as they do themfelves: And, that 
they generally have this wrong Opinion of 
‘Things inanimate, is evident, from a com- 
mon Praétice among them; whenever they 
labour under any Misfortune, which their 
own Wildnefs, and want of Care have drawn 
upon them. In al! fuch Cafes, you fee them 
angry at‘and ftrike, a Table, a Chair, the 
Floor, or any thing elfe, that can feem to 
have been acceflary to their hurting them- 
felves, or the Produdtion of any other Blun- 
der, they have committed. Nurfes, we fee, 
in Compliance to their Frailry, feem to en- 
: ; tertain 
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tertain the fame ridiculous Sentiments ; and 
actually appeafe wrathful Brats, by pretend- 
ing to take their Part: Thus you'll often fee 
them very ferious, in fcolding at and beat- 
ing, either the real Object of the Baby’s In- 
dignation, or fomething elfe, on which the 
Blame of what has happen’d,. may be thrown, 
with any Shew of Probability. It is not to 
be imagin’d, that this natural Folly fhould 
be fo eafily cured in a Child, that is deftirute 
of all Inftruction and. Commerce with his 
own Species, as it is in thofe, that are brought 
up-in Society, and hourly improv’d by com 
verfing with others, that are wifer than them- 
felves ; and Iam perfuaded, that a wild Man 
would never get entirely rid of it, whilft he 
lived, 

Hor. T cannot think fo meanly of human 
Underftanding. 

Glec, Whence came the Dryades and, Ha- 
ma-Dryades? how came it ever to be thought 
impious, to cut down, or even to wound, 
large venerable Oaks, or other ftately Trees ; 
and what Root did the Divinity {pring from, 
which the Vulgar, among the ancient Hea- 
thens, apprehended to be in Rivers and Foun- 
tains ? 

' Por. From the Roguery of defigniag Priefts, 
and other Impoftors, that invented chofe Lies, 
and made Fables for their own Advantage. 

Clee. Buc {till ic muft have been want of 
Pnderftanding ; and a Tincture, fome Re- 
; * ‘mainder 
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mainder of that Folly, which is difcover’d in 
young Children, that could induce, or would 
fuffer Men to believe thofe Fables. Unlefs 
“Fools actually had Frailties, Knaves could 
not make Ufe of them. _ ee 

Hor. There may be fomething in it; but, 
be that as it will, you have own’d, that Man 
naturally loves thofe he receives Benefits from; 
therefore, how comes it; that Man, finding 
all the good Things he enjoys, to proceed 
from an invifible Caufe, his Gratitude fhould 
not fooner prompt him, to be religious, than 
his Fear? ; 

Cleo. There are feveral fubftantial Reafons, 
why it does not. Man takes every thing to 

-be his own, which he has from Nature: 
Sowing and Reaping, he thinks, deferve a 
Crop, and whatever he has the Jeaft Hand 
in, is always reckon’d to be his. Every Art, 
and every Invention, as foon as we know 
them, are our Right and Property ; and what- 
ever we perform by the Affiftance of them, is, 
by the Courtefy of the Species to itfelf, deem’d 
to be our own. We make Ufe of Fermenta~ 
tion, and all the Chymiftry of Nature, with- 
out thinking ourfelves beholden to any thing, 
but our own Knowledge. She that churms 
the Cream, makes the Butter; without en- 
quiring into the Power, by which the thin 
lymphatick Particles are forced to. feparate 
themfelves, and flide away from the more 
unctious, \ In brewing, baking, cooking, and 
almoft 
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almoft. every thing we have a Hand in, Nad 
ture is the Drudge, that makes all the Alte- 
rations, and“does the principal Work ; yet, 
all, forfgoth, is our own. From all which 
it is manifeft; that Man, who is naturally for 
making every thing centre in himfelf, mutt, 
in his wild State, have a great Tendency, 
and be very prone to look upon every thing, 
he enjoys, as his due; and every thing he 
meddles with, as his own Performance. It 
requires Knowledge and RefleGion ; and a 
Man mutt be pretty far advanced in the Art 
of thinking juftly, and reafoning confequen- 
tially, before he can, from his own Light, 
and without being taught, be fenfible of his 
Obligations to God. The lefs a Man knows, 
and the more fhallow his Underftanding ‘is, 
the lefs he is capable, either of enlarging his 
Profpeét of Things, or drawing Confequen- 
ces from the little which he does know, Raw, 
ignorant, and untaught Men, fix their Eyes 
on what is immediately before, and feldom 
‘ look further than, as it is vulgarly exprefs’d, 
the length of their Nofes. The wild Man, 
if Gratitude moved him, would much fooner 
ay his Refpects to thé Tree, he gathers his 
Rats from, than he would think of an Ac- 
knowledgment to him who had planted it ; 
and there is no Property fo well eftablith’d , 
but a civilizd Man would fufpect his Title 
to it fooner, than.a wild one would queftion 
the Sovereignty he has over his own Breath. 
Another 
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Another Reafon, why. Fear is an elder Mo- 
tive ‘to Religion, than ,Gratitude, is, that aa 
untaught Man would never fufpect; that the 
fame Caufe, which he receiv’d Good from, 
would ever do him Hurt; and Evil, without 
doubt, would always gain his Attention firft. ° 
Hor. Men, indeed, feem to remember one 
ill Turn, that is ferv’d them, better than ten 
good ones; one Month’s Sicknefs, better than 
ten Years Health. 
Cleo. In all the Labours of Selfprefervati- 
on, Man is intent on avoiding what is hurt- 
ful to him; but in the Enjoyment of what is 
pleafans, his Thoughts are relax’d, and he is 
void of Care: he can fwallow a thonfand 
Delights, one after another, without asking 
ueftions; but the leaft Evil makes him in- 
quifitive, whence it. came, in order to fhun 
it. Tt is very material, therefore, to, know 
the Caufe of Evil; but to know that of Good, 
which is always welcome, is of little Ufe; 
that is, fuch a Knowledge feems not to.pro< 
mife any Addition to, his Happinefs, When 
a Man once apprehends fuch, an, invifible E- 
nemy, it is reafonable to think, that he would 
be glad to appeafe, and make him his Friend, . 
if he could find him out; it is highly.pros °- 
bable, likewife, that in order to this, he would 
fearch, ‘itiveftigate, and look every where a- 
bout him; and that finding all his Enquiries 
upon Earth in vain, he would lift up his 
Eyés to the Sky. : 
aaah: “Flor.” 
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Hor. And fo a wild Man might; and look 
down and up again, long enough, before he 
would be the wifer. I can eafily conceive, 
that 2 Creature muft labour under great Per= 
plexities, when it aGtually fears fomething, of 
which it knows, neither what is it, nor where 
it is; and that, though a Man had all the 
Reafon in the World to think it invifible,. he 
would {till be more afraid of it in the Dark, 
than when he could fee. 

Cleo. Whilft a Man is but an imperfect 
Thinker, and wholly employ’d in furthering 
Self-prefervation, in the moft fimple manner 5 
"and removing the immediate Obftacles he 
meets with, in that Purfuit, this Affair, per-~ 
haps, affects him but litle; but when he 
comes to be a tollerable Reafoner, and has 
Leifure to reflect, it muft produce ftrange 
Chimera’s and Surmifes; and a wild Couple 
would not converfe together ‘long, before they 
would endeavour to exprefs their Minds to 
one another, concerning this Matter ; and, as 
in Time they would invent and agree upon 
certain Sounds of Diftinétion for feveral 
Things, of which the Idea’s would often oc- 
cur; fo I believe, that this invifible Caufe 
would be one of the firft, which they would 
coin a Name for. A wild Man and a wild 
Woman would not take lefs Care of their 
helplefs Brood, than other Animals; and it is 
not to be imagin’d, but the Children that 
were brought up by them, tho’ without In- 

: ftruétion 
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-_firu@ion or-Ditcipline, would, before - they™ 
were. ten Years old, obferve in their Parents 
this Fear of an invifible Caufe: It is ineredi- 
ble likewife; confidering, how much Mer 
~ differ from one another in Features, Com- 
plexion, and Temper, that all thould form 
the fame Idea of this Caufe; from whence it 
would follow, that as foon as any confidera« 
ble Number of Men:-could ineelligibly con- 
verfe together, it would appear, that there 
were different Opinions among them, con- 
cerning the invifible Caufe: The Fear and 
Acknowledgment of it being univerfal, and 
Man always attributing his own Paffions to 
every thing, which he conceives to think, e-. 
very body would be {ollicitous to avoid the: 
Hatred and Ill-will, and, if it was poffible, 
to. gain the Friendthip of fuch a Power. If, 
we confider thefe Things, and what we know: 
_of the Nature of Man, it is hardly to be 
conceiv’d, that any confiderable Number of 
our Species could have any Intercourfe toge- 
ther long, in Peace or otherwife, but willful 
- Lies would be rais’'d, concerning this Power, 
and fome would pretend to have feen or heard, 
it. How different Opinions about invifible 
| Power, may, by the Malice and Deceit of. 
Impoftors, be made the Occafion of mortal 
Enmity among Multitudes, is eafily account» 
ed for. If we want Rain very much, and I 
can be perfuaded, that ic is your Fault we, 
have none, there needs no greater Caufe w 
quarrel 3 
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quarrel ; and nothing has happen’d in the 
World, of Prieftcraft or Inhumanity, Folly 
or Abomination, on religious Accounts, that ~ 
cannot be folved or explained, with the lea? 
Trouble, from thefe Data, and the Principle ~ 
of Fear. 

Hor, T think.I mutt yield to you, that the 
firft Motive of Religion, among Savages, was 
Fear ; but you muft allow me, in your Turn, 
that from the general Thankfulnefs, that Na- 
tions have always paid to their Gods, for fig- 
nal Benefits and Succefs; the. many. Heca- 
tombs that have been offer’d after Vidtories ; 
and the various Inftitutions of Games and Fe- 
ftivals ; it is evident, that, when Men came 
to be wifer, and more civiliz’d, the greateft 
Part of their Religion was built upon Gra- 
titude. . 

Cleo. You labour hard, I fee, to vindicate 
the Honour of our Species; but we have no 
fuch Caufe to boatt of it; and I thall demon 
flrate to you, that a well-weigh’d Confidera- 
tion, and a thorough Underftanding of our 
Nature, will give us much lef Reafon to ex- 
ult inour Pride, chan ic will furnith us with, 
for the Exercife of our Humility. In the firft 
place, there is no Difference between the ori- 
ginal Nature of a Savage, and that of a civi- 
lizd Man: They are both born with Fear; 
and neither of them, if they have their Senfes 
about them,can live many Years,but an invifible 
Power, will, at one Time or other, become 

the 
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the Objeét of that Fear; and this will hap- 
pen to every Man, whether he be wild and 
alone, or in Society, and under the beft Di- 
cipline. We know by Experience, that Em- 
-pires, States, and Kingdoms, may’ excell in 
Arts and Sciences, Politenefs, and all worldly 
Wifdom, and at the fame time be Slaves to 
the grofleft Idolatry, and fubmitto all the In- 
confiftencies of a: falfe Religion. The moft 
civiliz’d People have been as foolifh and ab= 
furd in Sacred Worfhip, as it is poffible for 
any Savages to be ; and the firft have often 
been guilty of ftudy’d Cruelties, which the 
latter would never: have thought of. The 
Carthaginians were a fubtle flourifhing Peo- 
ple, an opulent and formidable Nation, and 
Hannibal had half conquer’d the Romans, 
-when {till to their Idols they facrific’d the . 
Children of their chief Nobility. And as to 
private Perfons, there are innumerable In- 
ftances in the moft polite Ages of Men of 
Senfe and Virtue, that have entertain’d the 
moft mifetable, unworthy, and extravagant 
Notions of the Supreme Being. What con- 
fus’d and unaccountable Apprehenfions muft 
not fome Men have had of Providence, to 
_ act as they did! Alexander Severus, who fue- 
ceeded Heliogabalus, was a great Reformer of 
Abufes, and thought to be as good a Prince, 
as his Predeceffor was a bad one: In his Pa- 
lace he had an Oratory, a Cabinet fet afide 
for his private Devotion, where he had the 

: R 2 Images 
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Image’ of Apollonius Thyaneus, Orpheus, “Au 
brabam, “"fefus Chrift, and {uch like Gods, ‘ 
fays his Hiftorian:. “What makes'you {mile ?~ 
& Hore To think: how induftrious Priefts ate 
in concealing -a Man’s -Failings, “when -they:: 
would” have -you:think well> of hime What 
‘ou fay of Severus, Ihad read: before ;: when! 
Trokine; one Day, for fomething in Morers, 
T happen’d to‘caft_ my. Eye on: the’ Article of 
that Emperour, «where:no: Mention is made, 
dither: of Orpheus or Apollonius e: Which; re4 
membring the Paflage in Lampridius, | won 
der'd at; and thinking that I: might have 
- been miftaken, I again confulted that Au-l 
thot, where I found it, as you have related 
it: I don’t queftion, but Morer? left this out, 
én purpofe to repay the Civilities of the Ems 
perour to the Chriftians, whom he tells ugr 
Severus had been very favourable toner! 92:3 
' -Cleo:'Thav’s not impoffible, ina Roman Caz 
Mhotick.* But what I would -fpeak to, in thd 
fecond place; ‘is the Feftivals you mention’d) 
the Hecatombs after Vidtories,: and the: gene+ 
_ fal Thankfulnefs of Nations to their Gods. ¥ 
 defire,::you would -confider, : that’ in. facred 
Matters, -as well as*all human :Affairs,-cherw 
. are Rites and Ceremonies, and many Demon’ 
ftrations: of ‘Refpe& tobe feen, thatito.ourt 
ward Appearance feem to proceed from Gra 
titude;: which upog due Examination will ber 
found to have be®# originally-the Refule-oft 
Fear, At what time the Floral Games were firft 
ot inftuted, 
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anfticuted, is not well known ; but they never 
’ were celebrated every Year conftantly, before 
a very unfeafonable Spring put the Senate up- 
cn’the Decree, that made them annual. To 
make up the true Compound of Reyerence or 
Veneration, Love and Efteem are as necefla- 
ry Ingredients as Fear ; but the latter alone is 
capable of making Men counterfeit both the 
former ; as is evident from the Duties, that 
are outwardly paid to Tyrants, at the fame 
time that inwardly they are execrated and 
hated. Idolaters have always behaved them- 
felves to every invifible Caufe-they adored, as 
Men do.to.a lawlefs arbitrary Power; when 
they reckon it as captious, haughty, and un- 
reafonable, as they allow it to be fovereign, 
unlimited, and irrefiftible. What Motive could 
- -dte frequent Repetitions of the.fame Solenzni-, 
ties {pring from, whenever it was fufpected;: 
that the leaft holy Trifle had been omitted ? 
You know, how often the fame Farce was 
once atted over again, becaufe after every Petn 
formance, there was {till room to apprehend, 
- that fome thing had been neglected. Do but 
confult, I beg of you, and call to mind your 
own Reading; caft your Eyes on the infinite 
~ Variety of Ideas, Men have form’d to them- 
felyes, and the -vaft Multitude of Divifions 
they have made of the invifible Caufe, which 
every. one imagines to influence human Af- 
fairs: Run over the Hiftory of all Ages; look 
into every confiderable Nation, their Streights 
R 3 and 
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and Calamities, ‘as well as Viétories and Suc- 
ceffes; the Lives of great Generals,:and other 
famous Men, their adverfe Fortune and Pro- 
fperity: Mind at which times their‘ Devotion 
~was moft fervent; when’ Oracles were moft 
confulted, and on what Accounts the Gods 
were moft frequently addrefe’d. Do but calm- 
‘Ay’confider every thing, you:can remember, re- 
lating to Superftition, whether grave, ridieu- 
lous, or execrable; and you will find in the 
firtt place ; that the-Heathens; and all that 
‘have™been “ignorant of the true Deity,- tho’ 
‘many of them were Perfons otherwife: of 
‘great Knowledge, fine Underftanding, and 
tried Probity, have reprefented their Gods, not 
as wife, benign, -equitable; and merciful ; but 
“énthe contrary, as paffionate; revengeful, oa- 
-pricious, and unrelenting Beings; not to mta> 
tion the abominable Vices, and gtofs Immora- 
lities, the Vulgar were taught. ‘to afcribe ‘$0. 
“ther: In the fecend, that for every one In- 
~ftance, that Men have addrefs’d themfelves 
- to an invilible Caufe, from a Principle of Gra- 
titude, there are a thoufand in every falfe Ré- 
ligion to convince you, that Divine Worthip, 
and Men’s Submiftion to. Heaven, have always 
proceeded ‘from their Fear. The: Word Reli- 
gion icfelf, and the Fear of. God, are fynoni- 
“mous; and’ had Man’s Acknowledgment been 
“originally founded in Love, as it is in Fear, the 
Craft of Impoftors could have made no.Ad- 
vantage of the Paffion; and all their boafted 
6 Ac- 
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Acquaintance with Gods and Goddeffes, would 
“have been ufelefs to them, if Men had wor- 
fhip’d the immortal Powers, as they call’d their 
Hols, out of Gratitude. - : 
Hor, All Lawgivers and Leaders of People 
gain’d their Point, and acquired what they 
expected from thofe Pretences, which, is.Re- - 
verence » and which to produce, you have 
own’d yourfelf, Lowe:and-Eiteem to be as re- 
quifite as Fear: xeol 
Cleo. But from the Laws they impofed op 
Men, and the Punifhments they annex’d to - 
the Breach and Negle&-of them, it is eafily 
feen which of the Ingredients they moft re- 
lied upon: ‘ 
Hor. It-would be difficult to name a King, 
or other great Man in very ancient times, who 
--sttempted to govern any Infant Nation, ..thar 
laid no Cléiny to fome Commerce or other 
with an invifible Power, either held by him- 
felf or his Anceftors. Between them and Mo- 
jes, there is no other difference, than that he 
alone was a.true Prophet, and really, infpired, 
and all the reft were Impoftors. 
Cleo, What would you infer from this ? 
Hor. That we can fay no more for our- 
felves, than what Men of all Parties and Per- 
fuafions. have dane in all Ages, every one for 
their Caufe, viz. That they alone were in 
the Right, and all that differ’d from them in 
the Wrong. 
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Cieo. Is it not’ fufficient, that we can fay 
this-of ourfelves, with Truth and Juftice, after - 
the ftridtefE Examination ; when no other 
Caufe can fland any Teft, or bear the leat 
Enquiry? A Man may. relate Miracles, that 
never ‘were wrought, and give an Account of 
‘Things that-never happen’d ; but a thoufand 
Years hence, all knowing Men will agree, chat 
no Body could have wrote Sir I/zac Newton's 
Principia, unlefs he had been a great Mathe- 
matician. When Aéofs acquainted the J/rae- 
~ fites, with what had been reveal’dto him, he 
‘toki them a Truth, which no Body then up- 
on Earth knew but himéelf. 
Her, You mean the Unity of God, and his 
being the-Author of the Univerfe. 
+ Clee. Ido fo, : 
’ Hor, But is not every Man of Senfe, cap>——- 
ble of knowing this from his Reafon? 
Cleo. Yes, when the Art of Reafoning con- 
“fequentially is come to that Perfection, which 
it has been arrived at thefe feveral hundred 
Years, and himfelf has been led into the Me- 
thod of thinking juftly. Every common Say-" 
lor could fteer a Courfe through the midft of 
the Ocean, as foon as the Ufe of the Load- 
ftone and the Mariners Compafs were invent- 
ed. But before that, the moft expert Navi- 
“gator would have trembled at the Thoughts 
of fuch an Enccrprife. When Mo/es acquaint- 
ed-and imbued the Pofterity of Yacob with 
this‘fublime-and important Truth, they were 
dege~ 
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degenerated into Slaves; attach’d to the Su- 
* perftition of the Country they dwell’d ins 
and the igypéians their Matters, tho’ they 
-yere great Profigients in many Arts and Scien~ 
ces, and more deeply skill’d in the Myfteries 
of Nature than any other Nation then was, 
had the moft abjeét and abominable Notions 
of the Deity, which it is poffible to coneeive; 
and.no Savages could-have exceeded their Ig- 
norance.and Stupidity, as to the fupreme Be- 
ing, the invifible Caufe that governs the 
World. He taught the [raelites, 2 priori; 
and their Children, before:they were nine or 
ten Years old, knew, what the greateft Philo- 
fophers, did not attain to, by the Light of Na- 
ture, till many Ages after. 7 
Hor. The Advocates for the Ancients will 
_rever allow, that any modern Philofophers 
have either thought or reafon’d better, chan 
. Men did in former Ages. 
- Cleo, Let them believe their Eyes: What 
you fay, every Man of Senfe may know, by his 
- ‘own Reafon, was in the Beginning of Chri- 
* ftianity contefted, and denied with Zeal and 
Vehemence by the greateft Men in Rome. Cel- 
fs, Symmachus, Porphyry, Hierocles, and other 
famous Rhetoricians, and Men of unqueftion- 
able good Senfe, wrote in Defence of Idolatry, 
and ftrenuoufly maintained the Plurality and 
Multiplicity of their Gods. Mofes lived a- 
bove fifteen hundred Years before the Reign 
of Auguftus. If in a Place, where I was ve- 
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ry well affured, that no Body underftood ‘any 
thing of colouring or drawing, a Man fhould 
tell me, that he had acquired the Art of Paint- 
ing by Infpiration, I thould:be more ready tc 
laugh at him, than to believe him ; bucif I 
faw him draw feveral fine Portraiéts, before 
my Face, my. Unbelief would ceafe, and I 
fhould think it ridiculous, - any longer to fu- 
fpe& his Veracity. All the Accounts that-o- 
hee Lawgivers and Founders of Nations have 
given of the Deities, which they or their 
“Predeceflors convers’d with, contain’d Idea’s 
that were unworthy of the Divine Being ; 
and by the Light of Nature only, it is eafily 
prov’d, that they muft have been falfe: But 
the Image which Mofés gave the fews of the 
Supreme Being, that he was One, and. had 
‘made Heaven and Earth, will ftand all Tefts-- 
and isa Truth thac will outlaft-the World. 
Thus, I think, I have fully proved on the-ene... 
‘hand, chat all true Religion muft be reveal’d, 
and could not have come into the World 
_ without Miracle; and on the other, that what 
all Men are born with towards Religion, be-7 
fore they receive any Inftruétion, is Fear. 

Fer. You have convinced me many ways, 
that we -are-poor Creatures, by Nature; but I 
can’t help: ftrugling againft thofe mortifying 
Truths, when I hear them ftarted firft. : 
long to hear the Origin of Society, and I con- 
tinually retard your Account of itmyfelf, with 
new. Quettions. aa ; 

Clea. 
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Cleo. Do you remember where we left off? 

Hor. \ don’t think we have made any -Pro- 
grefs yet ; for we have nothing towards it but 
-a wild Man, and a wild Woman; with fome 
Children and Grand-children, which they are 
not able cither to teach or to govern. 

Cleo. I thought that the Introdu@tion of 
the Reverence, which the wildeft Son muft 
feel. more or lefs for the moft Savage Father, 

-if be ftays with him, had been a confiderable 
Step. 

Hor. I thought fo too, till you deftroy’d 
the Hopes I had conceiv’d of it, yourfelf, by 
fhewing.me the Incapacity of Savage Parents 

- to make. ufe of it: And fince we are ftill as 
far from the Origin of Society as ever -we 
_ ‘were, or ever can be, in my Opinion; I defire, 
~that before you proceed to that main Point, 
you would anfwer what you have put off once 
already, which is my Queftion concerning 
the Notions of Right and Wrong : I cannot 
be eafy, before I have your Sentiments on 
_ this Head, 

Cleo. Your Demand is very reafanable, and 
I will fatisfy you as well as Ican. A Man of 
Senfe, Learning and Experience, that has 
been well educated, will always find out the 
difference between Rightand Wrong in things 
diametrically oppofite; and there are certain 
Fads, which he will always condemn, and 
others which he will always approve of: To 
kill a Member of the fame Society, that has 

not 
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not offended us, or to rob him, will always be 
bad; and to. cure the Sick, and be beneficent ~ 
to. the Publick, he will always pronounce to 
be good Adtions in themfelves: and for < _ 
Man to do as he would be done by, he will 
always fay is a good Rule in Life; and not 
only Men of great Accomplifhments, and fuch 
as have fearn’d to think abftractly, but all 
Men of midling Capacities, that have been 
brought up in Society, will agree in this, in 
all Countries, and in all Ages, Nathing like- 
wife feems more true to all, that have made 
‘any tolerable ufe of their Faculty of Think. 
ing, than that out of the Society, before any 
Divifion was made, either by Contraé or o- 
therwife, all Men would have.an equal Right 
to the Earth: But do you believe, that our 
wild Man, if he had never feen any other hu> 
man Creature but his Savage Con{Grt, and his 
Progeny, would ever have entertain’d the fame 
Notions of Right and Wrong ? : 

Hor. Hardly; his fmall Capacity in the 
Art of Reafoning, would hinder him from. 
doing it fo juftly ; and the Power he found -he 
had over his Children, would render him ve- 
ry arbitrary. 

Cleo, But without that Incapacity, fuppofe 
that at threefcore he was by a Miracle to re- 
ceive a fine Judgment, and the Faculty of 
Thinking, and Reafoning confequentially, in 
as great a Perfection, as the wifeft Man ever 
bad it;-do you think, he’d ever alter his No- 

tier, 
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tion, of the Right he had to every thing he 
could manage; or have other Sentiments in 
Relation to himfelf, and his Progeny, than 
. irom his Behaviour it appear’d he entertain’d, 
when he feem’d to a almoft altogether by 
Inftinét ? . 

Hor, Without doube : For if Judgment and 
Reafon were given him, what could hinder 
him from making ufe of thofe Faculties, as 
well as othefs do? 

‘Cleo. You feem not to confider, tha no 
Man can reafon but @ pofferiori, from fome- 
thing that he knows, or fuppofes to be true : 
What I faid of the difference between Right 
and Wrong, I {poke of Perfons, who remem+ 
bred their Education, and lived in Society ; or 
at leaft fuch, as plainly faw others of their 
Gwn Species, that were independent of them, 
and either their Equals or Superiours. 

Hor. I begin to believe you are in the 

Right: But at fecond Thoughts, why might 
_not a Man with great Juftice think himfelf 

the Sovereign of a Place, where he knew no 
- human Creature but his own Wife, and the 
Defcendents of both ? 

Cleo. With all my Heart: But may there 
_ not bean hundred fuch Savages in the World 
with large Families, that might never meet, 
nor ever hear of one another ? 

Hor. A thoufand, if you will, and then 
there would be fo many natural Sovereigns. 


Cleo. 
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4 Cleo, Very well: what I-would have you 
obferve, is, that there are things, which are 
commonly efteem’d to be eternal Truths, that 
an hundred or a thoufand People of fine Senfé 
and Judgment, could have no Notion of. 
What if it fhould be true, that every Man is 
Born with this domineering Spirit, and that 
‘we cannot be cured of it, but by our Com- 
merce with others, and the Experience of 
Faéts, by which we are convine’d, that we 
havemno fuch Right? Let-us examine'a Man’s 
whole Life, from his Infancy to hisGrave, and 
fee, which of the two feems to be moft natu- 
tal to him; a Defire of Superiority, and grafp- 
ing every thing to himfelf; or a Tendency to 
act-according to the reafonable Notions of 
Right and Wrong ; and we fhall find; that in 
his early Youth the firft is very confpicuous} 
that nothing appears of the fecond before he 
has receiv’d fome Inftructions, and that this 
fatter will always have lefs Influence upon his 
Actions, the more uncivilis’d he remains: 

From whence I infer, that the Notions-of . 
Right and Wrong are acquired ; for tf -they 
were as ‘natural, or if they affected us; as ear- 
ly as the Opinion, or rather the Inftinct--we 
are born with, of taking every thing to be our 
own, no Child would ever cry for his eldeft 
Brother’s Play-things. See ce BE othe, 
+ Hor, I think, there is no Right more na- 
tural,: nor more reafonable,. than that which 
GOS ards waste Puahe end weal e Mien 
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Men have over their Children; and what we 
owe our Parents can never be repaid. ray 

Cleo, The Obligations we have to good Pa-. 

~fents, for their Care and Education, is certain: 
ly.very great. 

Hor, That’s the leaft. We are jndebeed to 
them for our Being ; we might be educated 
~ by an hundred others, but without them, we 
could never have exifted. 

Cleo. So we could have no Malt Tico 
-without the Ground that bears the Barley: I 
know no Obligations for Benefits that never: 
were intended. Should a Man feea fine Par=: 

« cel of Cherries, be tempted to eat, and devour. 
them accordingly with great Satisfaction: It 
is poffible, he might fwallow fome of the 
Stones, which we know by Experience don’t 

- digeft : If twelve or fourteen Months after, 
he thould fiad a little Sprig of a Cherry-tree 
growing in a Field, where no Body would 

expect it: If he recollected the time, he had 
been there before, it is not improbable, that 
“he might guefs at the true Reafon how is 
came there. It is poflible likewife, that for 

Curiofity’s fake, this Man might take up this 

Plant, and take Care of it; I am well aflured, 

that whatever became of it afterwards, the 

Right he would have to it from the Merit of 

his Action, would be the fame, which a Sa- 

vage would have to his Child. ‘ 

¢ Hor, I think, there would bea vaft Diffes 

rence between the one and the other: The 
Cherry- 
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Cherry-ftone was never part of himfelf, nor 
mix’d with his Blood. 

Cleo. Pardon me; all the difference, as vaft 
as you take it to be, can only confift in this, 
that the Cherry-ftone was not Part of the 
Man, who fwallow’d it, fo long, nor receiv’d 
fo great an Alteration in its Figure, whilft it 
‘was, as fome other things, which the Savage 
f{wallow’'d, were, and receiv’d in their Figure, 
whilft they ftay’d with him. 

Hor. But he that fwallow’d the Cherry- 
ftone, did nothing to it; it produceda Plant 
‘as a Vegetable, which it might have done as 
well without his fwallowing it. 

Cleo. That’s true; and I own, that as to the 
Caufe to which the Plant owes its Exiftence, 
you are in the right: But I plainly {poke as 
‘to the Merit of the A€tion, which in either - 
Cafe could only proceed from their Intenti- 
ons, as free Agents; and the Savage mighr, . 
and would in all Probability at, with as little - 
Defign to get a Child, as the other had ear_ 
Cherries in order to plant a Tree. It is come 
monly faid, that our Children are our own 
Fleth and Blood: But this way af fpeaking is 
ftrangely figurative. However, allow it to 
be juft, tho’ Rhetoriciens have no Name for 
it; what does it prove; what Benevolence in 
us, what Kindneis to others, in the Inten- 
tion? 

Hor. You fhall fay what you pleafe, but I 
think, that nothing can endear Children to 

their 
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their Parefits mote, than the Reflétion, that 
they are their own Flefh'and Blood. - 
. Cleo. I am of your Opiriidn; and it is a 
~ “plain Derhoriftration of ‘the fuperlative Va- 
‘Tee, We have for our own felves, and every 
thing that comes ftom us, if it be gdod, and 
counted latidable’; whereas other chitiys; thac 
are offénfive, tho’ equally our own, afe jn 
Compliment to’ éurfelves induftrioully ‘eri 
ceal’d; and as foon as it is agreed upori ‘that 
any thing is unfeemly, and rather a Difgrace 
tous than otherwife, prefentty it becomes ifl 
Manners to nant, dt fo much 4s torhine ac it. 
The Contents of the Stomach are vaticuily 
difpoféd of, but we have no hand in that yand 
whether they go to the Blood,’ or elfewhé¥é, 
the laft thing we did to them votuntarily, and 
with our Knowledge, was rectviaiy's thert; 
and whatever is afterwards perforn’d by’ the 
Animal Oeconomy, a Man contributes no 
more to, than he does to the going of his 
Watch: “This is another Inftance of the tin- 
ott Clairh wé lay to ‘every Perforthance, we 
ave but in the leaft concern’d in, if good comes 
of it, tho’ Nature does all the Work; but 
whoever places a Merit in his prolifick Facule 
- ty, ought likewife to expect the Blame, whefi 
he has the Stone, or 4 Fever. Without this 
violent Principle of innate Folly, no ‘rational 
Creature would value himfelf on his free A-’ 
gency, and at the fame time accept of Ap- 
plaufe for Actions that are vifibly nee 
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of his Will. Life in all Creatures isa com- 


pound Aétion, but the Share they have in it 
themfelves, is only paffive. Weare fore’d to 


breathe, before we know. it; and our Continu- — - 


ance patpably depends upon the Guardian: 
fhip, and perpetual Tutelage of Nature ; 
whilft every part of -her Works, ourfelves nor 
. excepted, is an impenetrable Secret to us, that 
eludes all Enquiries. Nature furnifhes us 
with all the Subftance of our Food herfelf, 
nor does fhe truft to our Wifdom for an Ap- 
petite to crave it; to chew it, the teaches us 
by Infting, and bribes us to it by Pleafure. 
This feeming to be an Aétion of Choice, and 
ourfelves being confcious of the Performance, 
we perhaps may be faid to have a part in it; 
but the Moment after, Nature refumes her 


Care, and, again withdre-~n om our Know- ~ 
? 5) ra 


ledge, preferves us ina myfteriou: manner, 
without any Help or Concurrence .of ours, 
that we are fenfible of. Since then the Manage- 
ment of what we have eat and drank, re- 
mains entirely under the Direction of Nature 
what Honour or Shame ought we to receive 
from any part of the Produat, whether it is 
to ferve as a doubtful Means toward Genera- 
tion, or yields to Vegetation a lefs fallible Af 
fiftance ? It is Nature that prompts us to pro- 
pagate, as well as to eat; and a Savage Man 
multiplies his Kind by Inftin@, as other Ani- 
mals do, without more Thought or Defign of 
preferving his Species, than a new-born Infant 
: has 
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‘has of keeping itfelf alive, in the A@tion.of 


Sucking. : 
Hor. Yet Nature gave the different Inftincts 


- to both, for thofe Reafons. 


Cleo. Without doubt; but what I mean, is, 
that the Reafon of the Thing is as much the 
Motive of Aétion in the one, as it is inthe o- 
ther; and I verily believe, that a wild Wo- 
man, who had never feen, or not minded the 
Produétion of any young Animals, would have 
feveral Children before fhe would guefs at the 
real Caufe of them; any more, than, if fhe had 
the Cholick, the would fufpect that it pro- 
ceeded from fome delicious Fruit fhe had eat- 
en; efpecially if the had feafted upon it for 
feveral Months, without perceiving any In~ 
conveniency from it. Children, all the World: 
over, are brought forth with Pain, more. or 
lefs, which feems to have no Affinity with. 
Pleafure ; and an untaught Creature, howe- 
ver docil and attentive, would want feveral 
clear Experiments, before it. would believe, 
chat the-one could produce or be the Caufe of 
the other. 

Hor. Moft People marry in Hopes, and 
with a Defign, of having Children. ., 

Cleo, I doubt, not ; and believe, that there 
are as many, that would rather not have Chil- 
dren, or at leaft not fo faft as often they come, 
as there are that wifh for them, even in the 
State of Matrimony: But out of it, in the A- 
moursof Thoufands, that revel in Enjoyments, 


$2 Chil- 
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Children are reckon’d to be’the greateft, Ca- 
lamity that’tdn Befal them ; and often, what 
criminal Love gave Birth to, without Thought 
more criminal Pride deftroys, with purpos’ 
and confiderate Cruelty. But all this be one’ 
to People in Sotiety, that are knowing, and 
swell acquainted with the natural Confequen- 
ces of Things; what I urg'd, I {poke of a 
Savage. 

Hor, Still the End of Love, between the 
different Sexes, in alf'Animtals; is the Prefer- 
vation of their. Species. ; ; 

Cleo, I have allow’d that already. But once 
more; the Savage is not prompted to Love, 
from that Confideration: He propagates, be~ 
fore he knows the Confequence of it; and 1 
much queftion, whether the moft civitiz’d 
Pair, in the moft chafte of their, Embraces, 
ever acted from the Care of their Species, as 
a real Principle. A rich Man may, with 
great Impatience, with for a Son, to inherit 
his Name and his Eftate; perhaps, he may 
marry from no other Motive, and for ne 
other Purpofe ; bur all the Satisfaction he 
feems to receive, from the flattering Profpect 
of an happy Pofterity, can only arife from a 
pleafing Reflection on himéfelf, as the Caufe 
- of thofe Defcendants. How much foever 
this Man’s Pofterity might be thought to 
owe him for their Being, it is certain, that, 
the Motive he acted from, was to oblige 
himfelf: Still here’s a withing for Pofterity, 
; a 
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a Thought and Defign of getting Children, 
<shich no wild Couple could have to boaft 
of; yet they would be vain enough to look 

“upon themfelves, as the principal Caufe of . 
ol} their Offspring and Defcendants ; though 
they thould live to fee the fifth or fixth Ge- 
eration. 

Hor. 1 can find no Vanity in thar, and I 
fhould think ’em fo myfelf. 

Cleo. Yet, as free Agents, it would be plain, 
that they had contributed nothing to the Ex- 
iftence of their Pofterity. 

Hor. Now farely, you have ovey-fhot the 
Mark ; nothing ? ; 

Cleo. No, nothing, even to that of their 
own Children, knowingly; if you'll allow, 
that Men have their Appetices from Na- 
ture. .There is but one real Caufe in the 
Univerfe, to produce that infinite Variety of 
ftiipendious Effects, and all the mighty La- 

_bours that are perform’d in Nature ; either 
within, or far beyond, the Reach of our Sen- 
fes. Parents are the Efficients of their Off- 
fpring, with no more Truth or Propriety of 
Speech, than the Tools of an Artificcr, that 
were made and contriv’d by himfelf, are the 
Caufe of the moft elaborate of his Works. 
‘The fenfelefs Engine, that raifes Water into 
the Copper, and the paffive Mafh-tub, have 
between them, as great a Share in the Art 
and Aétion of Brewing, as the livelicft Male 
and Female ever had in the Production of an 
Animal. » $3 Hor. 
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Hor. You make Stocks and Stones of_us 3 
Is it'not in our choice, to at, or not to ai: 

“Cleo, Yes; it is inrmy choice now, either 
to run iy Head againft the Wall, or to let”. 
it alone; ‘but, [ hope, it does not puzzle you 
much’ to guefs, which of the two T- thall 
chute. Fe 

Hor, But don’t we move our Bodies as we 
Lift? and is not every Action determin’d by 
the Will? 

Cleo, What fignifies: that, where there is 
a Paffion that manifeftly fways, and with a 
ftriét Hand governs that Will? © 0" 

' Hor. Scill we aé&t with Confcioufnefs, and 
are intelliggnt Creatures. 

Cleo, Not in the Affair I fpeak of ; Swrlver’s 
willing or not willing, we are vidlently urg’d 
ftom within, and, in a manner, compell’d, 
not only to affift in, but likewife to long for, 
and, in fpight of our Teeth, be highly piéd- 
fed with, a Performance, that infinitely fer- 
pe our Underftanding: The Comparifon 

made is juft, in every Part of it; for the 
moft loving, and, if you will, the moft’ fa-. 

“gacious Couple, you can conceive; ‘are as ig- 
norant in the Myftery of Generation ; ‘nay, 
mutt remain, after having had twénty-Chil- 

“dren, together, as much uninform’d, and as 
Tele con{cious of Nature’s Tranfactions, and 
what “has been wrought within them; as: in- 
animate Utenfils are of the mcft myftick and 
moft ingenious ces ens they have been 

“employ’d in Her, 
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Hor..1-don’t-know any Man more expert 


~~ racing human Pride, or more fevere in 
humbling it, than yourfelf; but when the 
~Subjeét-comes-in your Way, you don’t. know 
how to-leave it. I with you would, at once, 
go over to the Origin of Society ;, which, 
how to derive, or bring about at all, from the 
favage Family, as we left it, is paft-my. Skill. 
It is -impoffible. but thofe Children, when 
they grew up, would quarrel on innuimera- 
ble Occafions : If Men had -but three Appe- 
tites to gratify, that are the moft obvious, 
they could never live together in Peace, with- 
out Government: For though they all paid 
a Deference to the Father, yet, if he was a 
Man void of all Prudence, that could give 
them no good Rules to walk by, I am per- 
fuaded that they would live in a perpetual 
State.of War; afid the more numerous his 
‘C’fspring grew, the more the old Savage 
would be puzzled, between his Defire and 
‘Incapacity of Government. As they encreaf- 
‘ed in Numbers,. they would be forced to ex- 
.tend their Limits, and the Spot they were 
born upon would not hold them long : No 
body would be willing to leave his native 
Vale, efpecially if ic was a fruitful one. The 
more I think upon it, and the more T look 

” into fuch Multitudes, the lefs I can conceive, 
which way they could ever be form’d into a 
Society, 
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Cleo. The firft thing that could make Man 
affociate, would be common Danger, wiseT 
unites the greateft Enemies: This Danger 
they would certainly be in, from wild Beatts,- 
confidering, that no uninhabited Country is- 
without them, and the defencelefs Condition; 
in which Men come into the World, This 
often muft have been a cruel Article, to pre~ 
vent the Increafe of our Species. - 

Hor, The Suppofition then, that this wild 
Man, with his Progeny, thould for fifty Years 
live undifturbed, is not very probeble ; and I 
need not trouble myfelf about our Savage's 
being embarra{s’'d with too numerous an Off 
fpring, 

Cleo. You fay right; there is no Probabi- 
lity, chat a Man and his Progeny, all une 
arm’d, fhould fo long efcape the ravenous 
Hunger of Beatts of Prey, that ere to five 
upon what Animals they can get; that leave 
no Place unfearch’d, nor Pains untry'd,. to 
come at Food, though with the Hazard of’ 
their Lives. The Reafon why I made that. 
Suppofition, was to thew you, firft, the Ime . 
probability that a° wild, and altogether un- 
taught Man, fhould have the Knowledge and 
Difcretion, which Sir Wiliam Temple gives 
him ; fecondly, that Children, who convers’d 
with their own Specics, though they were 
brought up by Savages, would be governable ; 
and confequently, that all fuch, whe come. 
to Maturity, would be fit for Society, how 

I ignorant 
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ignorant and unskillful foever their Parents 
svieat have been. ~ a 

Hor. 1 thank you for, it; for it has fhewn 

-me, that the very firft Generation of the moft 

 ‘brutith Savages, was fufficient to produce fo- 
ciable Creatures ; but that to produce a Man 
fit to govern others, much more was requi- 
red. 

Cleo. I return. to my Conjeéture, concern- 
ing the frit Motive, that would make Sava- 
ges affociate: It is not poffible to know any 
thing, with Certainty, of Beginnings, where 
Men were defticute of Letcers; but I think, 
that the Nauure of the thing makes ic highly 
probable, that it muft have been their com- 
mon Danger from Beafts of Prey; as well 
fuch fly ones, as lay in wait for their Chil- 
dren, and the defencelefs Animals, Men made 
Ufe-of for *hemfelves ; as the more bold, thar 
weuld openly attack grown Men and Wo- 
mes, .What much confirms me in this Opi- 

__nion, .is, the general Agreement of all the 
Relations we have, from the moft ancient 
‘Times, in different Countries: For in the In- 
fancy of all Nations, prophane Hiftory is 
ftuff’d with the Accounts of the Conflicts 
Men_had with wild Beafts. It took up the 
chief Labours of the Heroes of remoteft An- 

“tiguity, and their greateft Prowefs was fhewn 
in killing of Dragons, and fubduing of other 
Monfters, : 


Hor. 
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Hor, Do you lay any Strefs upon Sphinxes, 
” Bafilisks, flying Dragons, and Bulls that~©'« 
Fire? 
Cleo. As much as I do on modern Witches: 
But I believe, that all thofe Fitions had their 
Rife from noxious Beafts, the Mifchiefs they 
did, and other Realities that ftruck Terrour 
into Man; and, I believe, that if no Man 
had ever been feen on a Horfe’s Back, we 
fhould never have heard of Centaurs. The 
prodigious Force and Rage, that are apparent 
in fome favage Animals, and the aftonifhing 
Power, which from the various Poyfons of 
venemous Creatures, we are fure muft be hid 
in others; the fudden and unexpeéted Affaults 
of Serpents, the Variety of them, the vait 
‘Bulks of Crocodiles 5. the irregular and un- 
common Shapes of fome Fifhes, and the 
Wings of others, are all things that are.ca- 
pable of alarming Man’s Fear ; and it is =n- 
credible what Chimera’s, that Paffion 2’one 
may produce in a terrify’d Mind: The .Jan- 
gers of the Day often haunt Men at Nighr 
with Addition of Terror; and from wha. 
they remember in their Dreams, it is eafy to 
forge Realities. If you will confider likewife, 
thac the natural Ignorance of Man, and his 
hankering after Knowledge, will augment 
the Credulity, which Hope and Fear firit give~ 
Birth to; the Defire the Generality have of 
Applaute, and the great Efteem that is com- 
omnly had for the Afervez/leux, and the Wit- 
nefles 
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neffes and ‘Relaters-of it 16 T fay, you will 
~=vder all thefe, you.-will eafily difcover ; 
how many Creatures came to be talk’d of, de- 
_ferib'd, and formally painted, that never had 
any Exiftenice.” iat wo 
"Hor. ¥ don’t wonder at the Origin of mon- 
trav Figures, or the Invention of: any Fa- 
bles whatever ; but in the Reafon you gave 
for the-firft Motive, that would make Men 
combinein one Intereft, I find fomething ve- 
ry perplexing, which, I own, I never thought 
of before: When I reflect on the Condition 
of Man, as you have fetit before me, naked 
and defencelefs, and the Multitude of rave- 
nous Animals, that thirft after his Blood, and 
are fuperior to him in Strength, and com- 
pletely arm’d by Nature, it is inconceivable 
to me, how our Species fhould have fub- 
fift\ed:  * ; 
~ Zleo. What you obferve is well worthy our 
Ati-ntion. 
_ Far, Iv is aftonifhing. What filthy, abo- 
yniiable Beafts are Lions and Tygers! ; 
Cleo. 1 think them to be very fine Crea- 
tures; there is nothing I admire more than 
a Lion. , 
Hor, We have ftrange Accounts of his Ge- 
_ herofity and Gratitude; but do you believe 
them? ° wo 
Cleo. L don’t trouble my Head about them: 
What I-admire, is his Fabrick, his Structure, 
and his Rage, fo juftly proportion’d to one 
another. 
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another. There are Order, Symmetry, and 
fuperlative Wifdom to be obferv’d in all o~ 
Works of Nature ; but the has not a Ma- ° 
chine, of: which every Part more vifibly an- 
fwers the End, for which the whole w~ - 
form’d. 

Hor, The Deftru€tion of other Animals. 

Cleo. That’s true ; but how confpicuous is 
that End, without Myftery or Uncertainty! 
That Grapes were made for Wine, and Man 
for Society, are Truths not accomplith’d in 
every Individual : But there is a real Majefty 
ftamp’d on every fingle Lion, at the Sight of 
which, the ftoureft Animals fubmit and trem- 
ble. When we look upon, and examine his 
mafly Talons, the Size of them, and the la- 
bour’d Firmnefs, with which they are fix’d 
in, and faften’d to that prodigious Paw; his 
dreadful Teeth, the Strength of” his Jéws, 
and the Width of his Mouth equally terril te, 
the Ufe of them is obvious; but wher we 
confider, moreover, the Make of his Li nbs,. 
the Toughnefs of-his Fleth and Tendons, the. 
Solidity of his Bones, beyond that of other 
Animals, and the whole Frame of him, toge- 
ther with his never-ceafing Anger, Speed 
and Agility; whilft in the Defart he ranges 
King of Beafts: When, I fay, we confider all - 
thete Things, it is Stupidity, not to fee the 


- Defign of Nature, and with what amazing 


Skill, the beautiful Creature is contrived, for 
offenfive War and Conquett. 
Hor. 
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, Hpr. You are a good Painter. But, after 
Su, why would you judge of ‘a Creature’s Na~ 
ture from what it was erverted to, rather 
than from its Original, the State it was firft 
ycoduced in? The Lion in Paradife was a 
gentle, loving Creature. Hear what Milton 
fays of his Behaviour before ddam and Eve, 
as they fate recline on the foft downy Bank, da- 
maskd with Flowers : i 


——— About them frisking playa 

All Beafts of the Earth, fince wild, and of 
all chace 

In Wood or Wildernefi, Foreff or Den; 

Sportiig the Lion ramp'd, and in his Paut: 

Dand?d the Kid; Bears, Tygres, Ouncés, 
Pards, ; 

Gambol’d before them—— 








—_— 


What was it, the Lion fed upon ; what Sufte- 
nance had all thefe Beafts of Prey, in Para- 

~dife ? 

_7°Eleo. ¥ don’t know. No body, who be- 
lieves the Bible, doubts, but that the whole 
State of Paradife, and the Intercoufe between 
God and the firft Man, were as much preter- 
natural, as the Creation out of Nothing ; and 

etherefore it cannot be fuppos’d, that they 
fhould be accounted for by human Reafon ; 
and if they were, Mo/es would not be anfwer- 
able for more than he advanced himfelf. The 
Hiftory which he has given us of thofe ‘Times 


is 
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is extremely.-fuecina, and ought not go be 
charged with any thing, contain’d in the Git.=* 
fes and Paraphrafes, that have been made up- 
‘on it. by others. . 

Hor. Milton has faid nothing of Paradife/ 
but what he could juftify from Moj/es. 

Cleo. It is no where to be proved, from 
Mofes, that the State of Innocence lafted fo 
Jong, that Goats or any viviparous Animals 
could have bretl, and brought forth young 
ones. 3" - aoe 

Hor: You mean, that there could have 
been no Kid. I thould never have made that 
Cavil, in fo fine a Poem. Jt was not in my 
Thoughts: What I aim’d at in repeating 
thofe Lines, was to fhew you, how fuperflu- 
ous and impertinent a Lion muft have been 
in Paradife; and that thofe ‘who pretend to 
find fault with the Works of Ndture, might 
have cenfur’d her with Juftice, for lavifhing 
and throwing away fo many Excellencies’ up- 
on a great Beaft, to no Purpofe. What: fine~ 
Variety of deftruétive Weapons, would they 
fay, what prodigious Strength of Limbs ana 
Sinews are here given to a Creature! What 
to do with? To be quiet, and dandle a Kid. 
Town, that to me, this Province, the Employ- 
ment affign’d to the Lion, feems to be as prox 

er and well chofen, as if you’d make a Nurfe 


- of Alexander the Great. 


Cleo, You might make as many Flights up- 
on a Lion now, if you faw him afleep. No 
body 
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body would think that a Bull had Occafion 


75.Ftorns, who had never feen him other- 
“wife, than quietly grazing among a Parcel 
of Cows; but, if one thould fee him at- 
uck’d by Dogs, by a Wolf, or a Rival of his 
own Species, he would foon find out, that 
his. Horns were of great Ufe and Service to 
him.. The Lion was not made to be always 
in Paradife. Z 

Hor. There I would have you. If the Li- 
on was contriv’d for Purpofes, to be ferv’d 
and executed out of Paradice, then it is ma- 
nifeft, from the very Creation, that the Fall 
of Man-was determin’d and predeftinated. 

Cleo. Fore-known it was: Nothing could 
be hid from Omnifcience : that is certain ; 
but that ic was predeftinated fo as to have 
prejudiced, or any ways influenced the Free- 
Wil” of Adam, I utterly deny. But that 
Wo-d, pred:finated, has made fo much Noife 
in the World, and the thing itlelf has been 

—he Caufe of fo many fatal Quarrels, and is 
fc inexplicable, that I am refolved never to 
engage in any Difpute concerning it. 

Hor. 1 can’t make you ; but what you have 
extoll’d fo much, muft have coft the Lives of 
thoufands of our Species; and it isa Wonder 
to me how Men, when they were but few, 
could poffibly defend themfelves, before they 
had Fire Arms, or at leaft, Bows and Arrows: 
for what Number of naked Men and Women. 
would be a Match for one Couple of Lions? 

Cles. 
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Glee. Yet, here we are; and none of thofe 

nimals are.fuffer'd to be wild, in any c: vi 
liz’d Nation ; our fuperior Underftanding ° 
has got the Start of them. ee 

Her. My Reafon tells me, it muft be that; 
but I can’t help obferving, that when human 
Underftanding {erves your Purpofe to folve 
any thing, it is always ready and full grown ; 
but at other times, Knowledge and Reafon- 
ing are the Work of Time, and Men are not 
capable of thinking juftly, ’till after many 
Generations. Pray, before Men had Arms, 
what could their Underftanding do againft 
Lions, and what hindred wild Beafts from 
devouring Mankind, as foon as they were 
born? 

Cleo, Providence. 

Hor. Daniel, indeed, was fav’d by Mira- 
cle; but what is that to the reft Gf Mank’nd? 
great Numbers, we know, have, at different 
times, been torn to Pieces by favage B:afts: 
What I want to know, is the Reafon, thy 
any of them efcap’d, and the whole Species 
was not deftroy’d by them; when Men had 
yet no Weapons to defend, nor ftrong Holds 
to thelter themfelves from the Fury of thofe 
mercilefs Creatures, 

Cleo. T have named it to you already, Prox 
vidence. : 

* Hor. But which Way can you prove this 
miraculous Affiftance ? : 


Cleo. 


x 
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Clee. You ftill talk of Miraclesyand I {peak . 
‘ai’ Frovidence, or the all-governing Wifdom 
ef God. : 

Her. If you can demonftrate to me, show 
hat Wifdom interpos’d between our Species, 
and that of Lions, in the Beginning. of the 
World, without Miracle, any more- than it 
does at prefent, Eris mibi magnus Apollo : For 
now, I am fure, a wild Lion would prey up- 
on a naked Man, as foon, at leaft, as he would 
upon an Ox or an Horfe. 

Cleo. Won’t you allow mie, that all Pros 
perties, Inftinéts, and what we call the Na- 
ture of Things, animate or inanimate, are 
the Produce, the Effets of thar Wit 
dom ? 

Hor, 1 never thought otherwife. 

Cleo, Then it will not be difficult to prove 
this 40 you. ~ Lions are never brought forth- 
wile, but in very hot Countries, as Bears are 
the vroduét of the cold. But the Generalicy 

f ou Species, which loves moderateWarmth, 
ap~/noft delighted with the middle Regions. 
Ten may, againft their Wills, be -inured to 
intenfe Cold, or by Ufe and Patience accuftom 
themfelves to exceflive Heat ; but a mild Air, 
and Weather between both Extremes, being: 
more agreeable to human Bodies, the greateft 
Part of Mankind would naturally fettle in 
temperate Climates, and with the fame Con+ 
veniency, as to every thing elfe, never chuie 
any other, This would very much leffen the 

T Danger 
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. Danger Men would be in from the fierceft 
and mott irrefiftible wild Beafts. ae 

Hor. But would Lions and Tygers in hot _ 
Countries, keep fo clofe within their Bounds,” 
and Beats in cold ones, as never to ftraggte 
or ftray beyond them? 

Cleo. I don’t fuppofe they would; and Men; 
as well as Cattle, have often been pick’d up 
by Lions, far from the Places where thefe 
were whelp’d. No wild Beafts are more fatal 
to our Species, than often we are to one ano- 
ther; and Men’ purfued by their Enemies 
have fled into Climates and Countries, which 
they would never have chofe. Avarice like- 
wife and Curiofity, have, without Force or 
Neceffity, often expofed Men to Dangers, 
which they might have avoided, if they had 
been fatisfied with what Nature required ; and 
labour’d for Self-prefervation ing that firaple 
Manner, which Creatures lefs vin and “an- 
taftical content themfelves with. In all chefe 
Cafes, I don’t queftion, but Multitudes o F our— 
Species have fuffer’d from Savage Beafts, aud 
other noxious Animals ; and on their account 
only, I verily believe, it would have been im- 
poflible for any Number of Men, to have fet- 
tled or fubfifted in either very hot or very cold 
Countries, before the Invention of Bows and 
Arrows, or better Arms. But alt this does no- 
thing to overthrow my Affertion: What I 
wanted -to prove is, that all Creatures, chu- 
ding by Inftine& that Degree of Heat or Cold 

4 which 
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4avhich is moft natural to them, there would be 
Room enough ig the World for Man to rhulti- 

~ ply his Species, for many Ages, without running 
almoft any Rifque of being devour’d either by 
Lions or by Bears; and that the moft favage 
Man would find this out, without the, help 
of his Reafon. This I call the Work of Pro- 
vidence ; by which I mean the unalterable 
Wifdom of thé Supreme Being, in the har- 
monious Difpofition of thé Univerfe; the 
Fountain of that incomprehenfible Chain of 
Caufes, on which all Events have their un- 
doubted Dependance. 

Hor. You have made this out, better than, 
I had expected; but I am afraid, that whag, 
you alledged, as the firft Motive toward So- 
ciety, is come to nothing by it. 

Teo. Dor’t fear that; there are other fa- 
vage Beafts, againft which Men could not 
guatd themfelves unarm’d, without joyning, 
ne ae Affiftance: In temperate Cli- 
y%s,. moft uncultivated Countries abound 
“vith Wolves. : 

Hor. I have feen them in Germany; they 
are of the Size of a large Maftiff; but L 
thought their chief Prey had been Sheep. ___, 
_.Cleo, Any thing they can conquer is their 
Prey: They are defperate Creatures, and will 
fall upon Men, Cows; and Horfes, as well as 
upon Sheep, when they are very hungry: 
They have Teeth like Maftiffs; but betides 
them they have fharp Claws to tear with, 

T 2 which 
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which Dogs have not. The ftouteft Man is 
hardly equal to them in Strength; but what* 
is worfe, they often comé in Troops, .and 
whole Villages have been attack’d by them ? 
They: have five, fix, and more Whelps et 
a Litter, and would foon over-run a Couh- | 
try, where they breed, if Men didnot com- 
bine againft, and make it their Bufinefs to 
deftroy them. Wild Boars likewife, are ter- 
rible Creatures, that few large Forefts, and 
uninhabited Places, «‘in temperate Climates, 
are free from. i 

Hor-"Thofe Tusks of theirs are dreadful 
Weapons. - , 
: Cho. And they are much fuperiour to 
Wolves ‘in Bulk and Strength. Hiftory is full 
of the"Mifchief they have done ‘in “ancient 
Times, and of the Renown that valiant Men 
have gain’d by conquering them. ¢ 

Hor. That's true; but thofe Herves, that 
fought Monfters in former Days, were ,well 
arni’d; at leaft, the Generality of them 4 but. 
what could a Number of naked Men, bet 
they had any Arms at all, have, to oppofe td’ 
the Teeth and Claws of ravenous Wolves, 
that came in Troops; and what Impieffion 
could thé greateft Blow a Man ‘can ftrike, 
make upon the thick briftly Hide of a wild 
Boar ? ; 

Cleo. As on the one hand, I have named 
every thing, that Man has to fear from wild 
Beafts; £0; on the other, we ought not to fors 
get 
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get the Things that are in his Favour. In 
- the firft place, a wild Man inured to Hard- 
fhip, would far exceed a tame one, in all 
Feats of Strength, Nimblenefa, and Activity : 
In the feceed, his Anger- would fooner and 
wfefully tranfport and affift him in his 
favage State, than it can do in Society ; where, 
from his Infancy, he.is fo many ways taught, 
and forced, in his own ‘Defence, to cramp 
and ftifle with-his Fears the noble Gift of Na- 
ture, In wild Creatures we f{ce, that moft 
of them, when their own Life, or that of 
their young ones, is at Stake, fight with great 
Obftinacy, and continue fighting so the laft, 
and do what Mifchief they can, whilft chey 
have Breath, without regard to their being 
‘overmatch’d, or the Difadvantages they la~ 
bour under. It is obferv’d likewife, that the 
more untarght and inconfiderate Creatures 
are, the mc ‘e entirely they are fway’d by the 
Paffion gha: is uppermoft: Natural Affection 
would make wild Men, and Women too, fa- 
ériSce their Lives, and die for their Children ; 
Sut they would die fighting; and one Wolf 
would ‘not find it an eafy Matter to carry off 
a Child from his watchful Parents, if they 
were both refolute, though they were naked, 
As to Man’s being born defencelefs, it is not 
to be conceiv’d, that he fhould long know 
the Strength of his Arms, without being ac- 
quainted with the Articulation of his Fingers, 
or at leaft, what is owing to it, his Faculty 
T3 . of 
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of grafping and holding faft; and the moft 
untayght Savage would make Ufe of Clubs 
and Staves before. he came. to Maturity. As 
the Danger Men are in from wild Beafts 
would be of the higheft Confequence, . fo it 
would employ eaaricen Cased Tndu- 
ftry: They would dig Holes, and invent’ o> 
ther Stratagems, to diftrefs their Enemies, 
and deftroy their young ones: As foon as 
they found out Fire, they would make ufe 
of that Element. to guard themfelves and - 
annoy. their Foes: By the Help of it they 
would foon learn to tharpen Wood, which 
prefently would put’em upon making Spears 
and other Weapons that would cut. When 
Men are angry enough with Creatures to 
ftrike them, and thefe : are running ,ayay,. or. 
‘flying from them, they are apt to throw at 
what they cannot reach: This, as foon as 
they had Spears, would natural¥y lead them 
t9,the Invention of Darts and Jay :tips. . Here, 
perhaps, they might ftop a while but the 
fame Chain of Thinking would, in Time, 
-produce Bows and Arrows: The Elafticity of 
ticks.and Boughs of Trees is very obvious ; 
and to make Strings of the Guts.of Animals, 
I dare fay, is more. ancient than the Ufe of 
Elemp. Experience teaches us, that Men 
may have all thefe, and many more Weapons; 
and be very expert in, the Ufe of them, be- 
fore any manner of Government, except that 
of Parents over their Children, is ro be. feen 
among . 
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among them: It is likewife very well knowir, 
that Savages furnith’d with no better Armns, 
when they are {trong enough in Number, will 
wenture to attack, and even hunt aftér the 

epee Rother th Lions and Tygers not ex- 
ted-Another thing is to be confider’d, that 
likewife favours. our Species, and relates to the 
Nature of the Creatures, of which in’tempe- 
rate Climates Man has Reafon to ftand in bo- 

dily fear of. a 8 Gree 

Hor, Wolves and wild Boars? ; 
Cleo. Yes. That great Numbers of our Spe- 
cies have been devour’d by the firft, is uncon- 
tefted ; but they moft nattrally go in queft of 
Sheep and Poultry ; and, as long as they can 
~get Carrion, or any thing to fill their Belliés 
-with, they feldom hunt after Men, or other 
-large Animals; which is the reafon, that_in 
the Summer our Species, as to perfonal Hi- 
fults, ‘have not much to fear from them. It 
is certain Jikewife, that Savage Swine will 
‘hunt after(Men, and many of their Maws have 
heen cramm’d with human Flefh: But they 
-naturally feed on Acorns, Chefnuts, Beach-maft, - 
and other Vegetables ; and‘they are only car- 

nivorous upon Occafion, and through Necef- 
firy, when they can get nothing elfe ; in great. 

Frofts, when the Country is bare, and‘évery 

“thing cover’d with Snow. Ic is evident then, 
that human Creatures are not in any” great 

and immediate Danger from either of thele 

Species of Beafts, but in hard Winters, which 

oh ee ae hap- 
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-happen but feldoma in temperate Climates, Bue 
as pie are our perpetual Enemies, by fpoil- 
dng and devouring every thing that may ferve 
for the Suftenance of Man; it is highly necefa 
fary, that we fhould not ‘only bse-always upon 
our guard againft them, but likewne nex { 
ceafe to aflift-one aftother, in routing ahd de- 
ftroying them. of ; 
Hor,.1 plainly fee, that Mankind might 
fubfift and furvive to multiply, and get the 
Maftery over all. other.Creatures that fhould 
-oppofe.them;- and as-this could:never have 
been brought about, unlefs Men had: aftifted 
one another againft Savage Beafts, it is poffi- 
ble, that the Neceflity Men were in of Joyn- 
ing and uniting ther, was the fir&t Step to- 
ward Society. Thus far I am -willing- to: aF- 
low you, to have proved your main Point : 
But to afcribe all this to Providence, other- 
wile, than that nothing is done ‘without the 
Divine. Permiffion, feems incont {tent with 
the Ideas we have of a perfe@tly good, and 
merciful Being. It is poffible, that all poyfo- 
wnous Animals may have fomething in thems 
that’s beneficial to Men; and I won’t difpute 
with you, whether the-moft veriomous of all 
the Serpeats, which Lucan has made menti- 
on of, did not contain fome Antidote, or o- 
ther fine Medicine, fill undifcovered Bor 
when I look upon the vatt Variety of rave- 
nous and blood-thirfty Creatures, that are not 
only duperiour to us in Strength, bute like- 
: wife 
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wife vifibly arm’d: by Nature, as it were dn 
urpofe for-our Deftruétion; when, I fay, I 
ook upon thefe, I canfind out no ‘Ufe for 
“them, nor what they ‘could be defign’d’ for, 
unlefs it be-to punifh us: but I can much léfs 
sone, that the Divine Wifdom thould 
-have made them the Means without which 
Men could not have been civiliz’d.. How ma- 
ny thoufands of our Speties muift have ‘been 
devour’d.in the Conflicts with them! = 7“ 
Cleo. Ten Troops of Wolves, with fifty in 
each, would make a terrible Havock in.a long 
Winter among a Million of our Species with 
their Hands tied behind them ; <but ‘among 
hatf that Number, one Peftilence has’ been 
known to flaughter more, than ‘fo ‘fniiiy 
Wolves could have eaten in the fame time’ 
notwithftanding the great Refiftance that was 
made againtt it, by approv’d of Medicines and 
able Phyfic ans. It is owing to the Principle 
of Pride wi. are born with, and the high Va- 
tue we-all,. for the Sake of one, have for dur 
Species, that Men imagine the whole Uhiverfe 
-to be principally made for their ufe’; and this 
Errour makes them commit a thoufand Ex- 
travagancies, and have pitiful and’ moft un- 
worthy Notions of God and his Works. It's 
not greater Cruelty, or more unnatural ina" 
Wulf toeat a piece of a Man, than it‘ls ina 
Man to eat part of a Lamb or a Chicken. 
What, or how mary Purpofes wild Beafts were 
made for, is not for us to determine: But that 
they 
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they were made, we know ; and that fomeaf 
them muft have been very calamitous to eve- 
ry Infant Nation, and Settlement: of Men, is 
almoft as certain: This you was fully perfuads. 
ed of; and thought moreover, that they muft 
have been fuch an Obftacle to the very Sebi 
ftence of our Species, as was infurmountable: 
In anfwer to this difficulty, which you flart-. 
ed, I thew’d you, from the different Inftin@s, 
and peculiar Tendencies of Animals, that in 
Nature a manifeft Provifion was made for our 
Species; by which, notwithftanding the Rage 
and Power of the fierceft Beafts, we thonld 
make'a thift, naked and defencelefs, to efcape 
their Fury, fo as to be able to maintain our- 
felves and multiply our Kind, till by our 
Numbers, and Arms acquired by our own 
Induftry, we could put to flight, or deftroy 
all Savage Beafts without Exception, whate~ 
ver Spot of the Globe we might have a mind 
tocultivate and fettle on. . The ne ‘effary Blef- 
fings we receive from the Sun,. are obvious to 
a Child ; and it is demonftrable, that without 
it, none of the living Creatures that are now 
upon the Earth, could fubfift. But if it were 
of no other Ufe, being feven or eight hunditd 
thoufand times bigger thaw the Earth at leait, 
one thoufandth part of it would do our Bufi- 
nefs as well, if it was but nearer to us i 
partion. From this Confideration alone, lam 
perfuaded, that the Sun was made to enlight- 
enand cherifh other Bodies, befides this Pla- 
: net 
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‘net of ours. Fire and Water were defign’d 
forinnumerable Purpofes, and among the U= 
fes that are made of them, fome are immenfly 
Aifferent from others. But whilft we receive 
the Benefit of thefe, and are only intent on 
ourfeluesIt is highly-probable, that there are 
thoufands of thiggs,° and perhaps. our own 
Machines among them, that in the-vaft Sy- 
ftem of the Univerfe are naw. ferving fome 
very wife Ends, which we fhall never know, © 
According to that Plan of this Globe, I mean 
the Scheme of Government, in relation to 
the living Creatures that inhabit the Earth, 
the Deftruction of Animals is. as'neceflary as 
the Generation of them. : 

Hor. I have learn’d that from the Fable 
the Bees; and I believe what I have rea 
there to be very true ; that, if any one Spe- 
“cies was to be exempt from Death, ic would 
in time cri fh all the. reft to pieces, tho’ the 
firft were faeep, and the latter all Lions : But 
that the Sipreme Fone fhould have intro- 
duced Society at the Expence of fo many 
Lives of ow Species, I cannot believe, when 
ic might have been done much better in a 
milder way. ~. 

Cleo, We are “peaking of what probably 
was done, and not of what might have:been 
gene, There is no queftion, but the fame. 
Power.that made Whales, might have made 
us feventy Feet high, and given us Strength 
in Proportion. But fince the Plan of this 

: Globe 
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Globe requires, and you ,think it neceffary 
your felf; that in every Species fome fhould 
dye almoft’as faft as others are born, why 
would you take away any of the Aieans of dy+ 
ing ? 

Bor. Are there not Difeafes enough, Phy 
ficians and Apcthecaries, as well as Wars by 
Sea and Land, that may take off more than 
the Redundancy of our Species ? 

Cleo. They. may, it is true; but in Faét, 
they are not always fufficient to.do this: And 
in populous Nations we fee, that War, wild 
Beafts, Hanging, Drowning, and an ‘hundred 
Cafialties together, with Sicknefs and all its 
Attendants, are hardly a Match for one invi- 
fible Faculty of ours, which is the Infting 
Men have to preferve their Species. Every 
thing is eaty to the Deity; but to fpeak after an- 
human manner, it is evident, thatgin forming 
this Earth, and every thing aa in it, no 
lefs Wifdem ‘or Sollicitude was r\quired, in 
contriving the various Ways and}Means, to 
get rid and deftroy Animals, thJn feems to 
have been employ'd in producing them;, and? 
it is as demonftrable, that ov? Bodies were 
made on purpofe not to Ig beyond fuch a 
Period, as it is, that forte Houfes are built 
with a Defign not to ftand fonger than fuch a 
Term of Years. But it is Death itfelf to writ 
out Averfion by Nature is univerfal; as to the 
manner of dying, Men differ in their Opinia 
ons; and I never heard of one yet that was 

_ generally liked of, Hor, 
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’ Hor. But no Body chufes a cruel one. What 
an“ unfpeakable and infinitely excruciating 
Torment muft it be, to be torn to pieces, and 
eat alive by a Savage Beaft _ i ee 

Cleo, Set Gicater, I can affure you, than are © 
amare by the Gout in fe Stomach, 
and the Stone in the Bladder. 

Hor, Which way can you give me this Af 
furance; how can you prove it? ; 

Cleo. From our Fabrick itfelf, the Frame 
of human Bodies, that cannot admit of any 
Torment, infinitely excruciating. The De- 
grees of Pain, as well as of Pleafure, in this, 
Life are limited, and exactly propértion’d to 
every one’s Strength ; whatever exceeds that,. 
takes away the Senfes ; and whoever has oncé 
fainted away with the Extremity of any Tor- | 
ture, knows the full Extent of what here he 
can fuffer, i© he remembers what he felt. The 
real Mifchief, which wild Beafts have done 
to our Spec! es, and the Calamities they have 
brought upon it, are not to be compared to 
the cruel Ui. ge, and the Multiplicity of mor- 
tal Injuries, which Men have receiv’d from 
one another. Set before your Eyes a robuft 
Warriour, that having loft a Limb in Battle, 
is afterwards tramjled upon by twenty Hor- 
fes; and tell me, pray, whether you think, that 
lying thus helplefs with ‘moft of his Ribs 
broke, and a fraGtur’d Skull, in the Agony of 
Death for feveral-Hours, he fuffers lefs, than 
. if a Lion had difpatch’d him? 
Aor, 
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Hor. They are both very bad. 

Cleo, In the choice of things we are moré 
often direéted by the Caprice of Fafhions, ané 
. the Cuftom of the Age, than we are by folid 

Reafon, or our own Underftanding. - ‘There 
is no greater Coinfort in dying of a Dropfy, 
and being eaten by Wortis; than there is in be- 
ing drown’d at Sea, and becoming the Prey of 
Fifhes. But in our narrow way of thinking, 
there is fomething that fubverts and corrupts 
our Judgiient; ow elfe cotild Perfons of 
known Elegancy in their Tafte, prefér rotting 
‘and ftinking in a loathfome Sepulchre, to their 
being burnt in the open Air to inoffenfive 
Afhes ? : 
Hor. 1 freely own, that I have an Averfion 
- to every thing that is fhocking and unnatural. 
Cleo. What you call fhocking, I,don’t know; 
but nothing is more common t: Nature, or 
mioré agredable to her ordinary C‘ourfe, than 
that Creatures fhould tive upon ¢ ne anothers 
The whole Syftem of animated P :ings on the 
Earth feems to-be built upon tp.s; and there 
is not one Species, that we ky/w of, that has 
not another that feeds upon, either alive or 
dead ; and moft kind of Fi‘h are forced to live 
upon Fifth. That this in the Iaft-mention’d, 
was not an Omiffion or Neglect, is rrdtént 
from the large Provifion Nature hasnade for 
it, far exceeding any thing fhe has done fof 
other Animals. . 


Hor; 
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Hor. You mean the prodigious Quantity of 

Roe they fpawn. ; 
_ Hor, Yes; and that the Eggs, contain’d in 
them, receive not their Fecundicy, till after 
they are excluded ; by which means the Fe- 
- male may be fill’d with as many ‘of them as 
her Belly can hold, and the Eggs themfelves ° 
may be more clofely crowded together, than 
would be confiftent with the Admiffion of a- 
ny Subftance from the Male : Without this, 
one Fith could not bring forth yearly fuch a 
prodigious Shoal. ‘ 

Cleo. But might not the aura feminalis of 
the Male be fubtile enough to penetrate the 
whole Clufter of Eggs, and influence ety 
one of them, without taking up any room, as 

_it does in Fowls and other oviparous Animals? 

Hor. The Oftrich excepted in the firft. 
place ; in th: fecond, there are no other ovi- 
parous Anirials, in which the Eggs are fo 
clofely com; a€ted together, as they are ‘in Fith. 
But fuppofe that the prolifick Power thoutd 
pervade the vhole Mafs of them; if all the 
Eges, which icme of the Females are cramm’d 
with, were to be impregnated whilft they are 
within the Fith, it is impoffible, but the ax- 
ra feminalis, the prolifick Spirit of the Male, 
tho’ it took up noyroom itfelf, would, as it 
does in oll other Creatures, dilate, and more 
or lefs diftend evepy Egg; and the leaft Ex- 
panfion of fo tniny Individuals would {well 

~ the whole Roe to a Bulk that would require 
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a much greater Space, than the Cavity that 
now-contains them. Is not here a Contrivame 
beyond Imagination fine, to provide for the 
Continuance of a Species, tho’ €very. Indivi- 
dual of it fhould'be born with-an Inftina to 
deftroy it ! : z a ; 

Cleo. What you {peak of, is only true.at Sea, 
in aconfiderable part of Europe at leaft: For 
in frefh Water moft kinds of Fith do not feed 
on their own Species, and yet they fpawn in 
the fame manner, and are as full of Roe as 
all the reft: Among them, he only great 
Deftroyer with us, is the Pike. “ 

Hor. And he is a very ravenous one: We 
fee in Ponds, that, where Pikes are fuffer’d to 
be, no other Fith thal! ever encreafe in Num- 
ber. But in Rivers, and all Watees near any 
Land, there are amphibious Fowls, and ma- 
ny forts of them, that live moftly-upon Fith 
’ Of thefe Water-Fowls in many .?laces there 
are prodigious Quantities. Befides -hefe, there 
are Otters, Beavers, and many «ther Crea- 
tures that live upon Fifth. In Bror xs and fhal- 
low Waters, the Hearn and Bitr-rn will have 
their Share : What is any: py them, per- 
haps, is but little ; but the yung Fry; and the 
Spawn that:one pair of Sw ns are able to con- 
fume in one Year, would very well ferve to 
{tock a confiderabie Rive. So theyst& but 
eat, it is no matter what eats the‘n, either 
their own Species or anotha + ¥¥nat I would 
prove, is, that Nature produces no extraor- 

dinary 
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linary Numbers of any Species, but fhe has 
cuiitriv’d Means anfwerable to deftroy them. 
The Variety of Infects, in the feveral Parts of 
the World, would be incredible to any one, 
that has not -examin’d into this matter ; 

_ and the different Beauties to be obferv’d in 
them is infinite: But neither the Beauty nor 
the Variety of ’em are more furprizing, than 
the Induftry of Nature in the Multiplicity of 
her Contrivances to kill them; and if the 
Care and Vigilance of all other Animals, in 
deftroying them, were to ceafe at once, in 
two Years time the greateft part of the Earth 
which is ours now would be theirs, and in 
many Countries Infeéts would be the only In- 

habitants. 

Hor. 1 have heard that Whales live upon 
nothing elfe; That muft make a fine Confum- 
ption. ; ; 

Cleo, Tht is the general Opinion ; I fup- 
pofe, becauf : they never find any Fifh in them; 
and becaufe :here are vaft Multitudes of Infe@s 
in thofe Sea: hovering on the Surface of the 
Water. Thi Creature likewife helps to cor- 
roborate my A."*rtion, that in the Numbers 
produced of every Species, the greateft Regard 
is had to the Con imption of them : This 
prodigious Animal eing too big to be fwal- 
low’d, i‘ature in it }.as quite alter’d the OEco- 
nomy obie-ved in 2. other Fith; for they are 
viviparous; eugecder like other viviparous A~ 

. nimals, and have never above two or three 
aa U young 
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young. gnes.at a time. For the Continuance 

of every Species, among fuch an infinite V-- 

riety of Creatures, as this Globe yields; it was 

highly neceflary, that the Provifion for their- 
Deftruction fhould not be lefs ample, than 

that, which was made for the Generation of 

them; and therefore the Sollicitude of Nature 

in precuring Death, and the Confumption of 
Animals, is vifibly fuperiour to the Care the 

takes to feed and preferve them. 

Hor. Prove that pray. 

Clea, Millions of her Creatures are ftarv'd 
every Year, and doom’d to perifh for want of 
Suftenance ; but whenever any dye, there is 
always plenty of Mouths to devour them. But 
then again, fhe gives all the has : Nothing is 
fo fine or elaborate, as that the grudges it for 
Food ; nor is any thing more extenfive or im- 
partial than her Bounty: She thinks nothing 
too good for the meaneft of her sroods, and 
all Creatures are equally welcom: to every 
thing they can find to eat. Hov curious is 
the Workmanthip in the Stru@urr of a com~ 
mon Fly; how inimitable are the Celerity of 
his Wings, and the Quicknefy/of all his Mo- 
tions in hot Weather! Showid a Pythagorean, 
that was likewife a good vlafter in Mecha- 
nicks, by the help of a DM icrofcope, pry into 
every minute part of this c 1angeable Creature, 
and duly confider the Bhsancy ois Ma-- 
chinery, would he not think<ces€ar pity, that 
thoufands of Millions of animated Beirtgs, fo _ 

nicuy: 
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nicely wrought and admirably finith’d, fhéuld 
every Day be devour’d by little Birds and Spi- 

_dérs, of which we ftandin follittle neéd? Nay, 
don’t you think yourfelf, that things would 
have been managed full&s well, if the quan- 

tity OF Flies had been lefs, and there had been 
no Spiders at all? “ 

Hor, 1 remember the Fable of the Avorn 
and thé Pumpkin too well’ to anfwer you; I 
don’t trouble my Head about it. : 

Cleo, Yet you found fault with the Means, 
which I fuppofed Providence had made ufe 
of to make Men affociate ;, I mean the com- 
mon Danger they were in from wild Beafts : 
Tho’ you own’d the Probability of its having 
been the firft Motive of their uniting. 

’ Hor. 1 cannot believe, that Providence 
fhould ha¥e to greater regard to our Species, 
than it has “o Flies, and the Spawn of Fith; or 
that Natur’. has ever {ported with the Fate of 
human Cr atures, as fhe does with the Lives 
of Infefts, ind been as wantonly lavith of the 
firft, as fie tems to be of the latter. T won- 
der how you can reconcile this to Religion ; 
you, that are ich a Stickle for Chriftianity. 

Cleo, Religion ..as nothing to do with it. 
But we are fo full: f our own Species, and the 
Excellency of it, tat we have no Leifure fe- 
rioufly 1» confider ‘he Syftem of this Earth; I 
miéan the Man 1 ory which the OEconomy of it 
is built, in reiacion to the living Creatures, 

hoeare in and upon it. 

V2 Hor. 
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Hor. 1 don’t fpeak as to our Species, bt. 
in réfpeét to the Deity: Has Religion no- 
thing to do with it, that you make God the 
Author of fo much Cruelty and Malice? 

Cleo. It is impoffible, you fhould {peak o~ 
therwife, than in relation to our Speciés,when 
you make ufe of thofe Expreffions, which can 
only fignify tous the Intentions things wete 
done with, or the Sentiments human Crea- 
tures have of them; and nothing can be call’d 
cruel, or malicious, in-regatd‘té him who did 
it, unlefs his Thoughts and Defigns were fuch 
in doing it. All Aétions in Nature, abftradly 
confider’d, are equally indifferent ; and what- 
ever it may be to individual Creatures, to die 
is not a greater Evil to this Earth, or th 
whole Univerfe, than it is to be*bdin: : 

Hor. This is making the Firft Caufe of 
Things not an Intelligent Being. ° 

Cleo. Why fo? Can you not ~oncéive an 
Intelligent, and even a moft Wife 3eing, that 
is not only exempt from, but lik zwife inca- 
pable of entertaining, any Malice or Cruelty? 

Hor, Such a Being could nit commit or 
order Things, that are mali¢~ous and cruel. 

Cleo. Neither does God.” But this wilt car- 
ry us into‘a Difpute about che Origin of Evil; 
and from thence we mut: inevitably fall on 
Free-Will and Predeftinati n, which, 31 have 
told you before, is an inex, licableWlyftery, I 
will never meddle with. Butt never faid nor 
thought any thing irreverent to the Deity’: 

: On: 
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3n the contrary, the Idea I have of the Su- 
p.cme Being, is as tranfcendently great, as my 
Capacity is able.to form ene, of what is in- 
‘comprehenhible ; and I could as foon believe, 
that he could ceafe to exift, as that he fhould 
be the Author of any real Evil. But I-fhould 
be glad to hear'the Method, after which you 
think Society might have been much better 
introduced:.Pray, acquaint mie with that mild- 
er way you {poke of. Ls 

Hor. You have thoroughly convinced me, 
that the natural Love, which it is pretended, 
we have for our Species, is not greater, than 
what many other Animals have for theirs; 
But if Nature had adtually given us an.Af- 
fection for one another, as fincere, and con- . 
fpicuous, as that, which Parents are feen te 
have for their Children, whilft they are help- 
lefs, Men would have -joyn’d together ‘a 
Choice; and nothing could have hindred them 
from affoci iting, whether their Numbers had 
been great or fmall, and themfelves either ige 
norant, or. nowing. 

Cleo, O m.ntes bominum cacas! O Peétora 
caca! 

Hor, Yeu may exclaim as much as you 
pleafe; Iam perft aded, that this would have 
united Men in fir ner Bonds of . Friendthip, 
than any common Danger from wild Beafts 
could have tied yiem with: But what Fault 
can you fina 7% it, and what Mifchief could 

Boechla us from mutual Affection? 
- U3 Clea, 
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- Clea, It-would have been inconfiftent witk 
the Scheme, the Plan after which, it is 1 
dent, Providence has been pleas’d to order and 
difpofe of things in the Univerfe: If fuch-an’ 
Affection had been planted in Man by Inftina, 
there never could have been ang; fatal Quar- 
rels among them, nor. mortal Hatreds; Men 
could never have. been. cruel to oné another: 
In fhort, there could have been no Wars of 
any duration; and no confiderable Numbers 
of our Spo couldever have. been kill’d by 
one another’s Malice. ee 
. Gor, You'd make a rare State-Phyfician, in 
prefcribing War, Cruelty and Malice, for the 
Welfare and Maintenance of civil Society. 
Cleo, Pray, don’t mifreprefent.me : T have 
done no fuch thing: But if ydu believe the 
World is govern’d by Providence at all, you 
mutt believe likewife, that the Deity make’ 
ufe of Means to bring about, perfaras,and.ex- 
ecute his Will and Pleafure: As.fc > Example, 
to have War kindled, there muft ’:e firft Mif 
underftandings and Quarrels betw en the Sub- 
ects of different Nations, and Jiffentions a- 
mong the refpective Princes,Xulers, or Go- 
vernours of them; It is Zvident, ; that the 
Mind of Man fs the gener: ! Mint, where the 
Means of this fort muft be coin’d ; from 
whence I conclude, that if Providepce had 
erder’d Matters after that mild 7G, which 
you-think would have been s=¥eft, very lit- 


tle of: humane Blood could have been. fftl,. if - 
any at all. ; sag wea . 
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Hy. Where would have been the Inconve- 
miency of that? a 3 
"Cleo. You could not have had chat Variety 
‘of living Creatures, there is now ; nay, ‘there 
-would not have beech Room for Man himie¥, 
and His Suftenance: Our Species aloné would 
have overftock’d the Earth, if there hatl beeh 
ao Wars, and the common Courfe f Provi- - 
dence had not beeh ‘mote fitérriipred tlian ‘it 
has been. Might I not juftly fay then, thé 
this is quite contrary and deftructive to the 
Scheme, on which it is plain this Earth was 
built? This is a Confideration which you will 
never give its due Weight. I have once al- 
ready put you in mind of it, that you you- 
felf have allow’d the Deftruétion of Anithals 
to be as neceflary as the Generation of them. 
There is as nich Witdom to be feen in the 
Contiivanc’s, how Numbers of living Créa- 
tures might always be taken off and deftroy’d, 
to make rcom for thofe that continually fuc- 
céed them, as there is in making all the diffe- 
rent forts .f them every one preferve their 
own Species. What do you,think is the rea~ 
fon, that there *s but one Way for us to come 
into the World? 
Hor. Becaufe th at one is fufficient. = 
Cleo. Then frori a Parity of reafort, we 
ought ¢9 think, tht there are feveral Ways to 
go out or the Wyrld, becaufe one would not 
Rave been fyimcient. Now, if for che Sup- 


' _borand Maintenance of that variety of Crea- 
oes U 4 tures 
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tures which are here, that they fhould die, isa 
pofulatum as neceflary as it is, that they 
thould be born; and you cut off or obftre& the 
means of dying, and atually ftop up one .of 
the great Gates, through which we fee Mul- 
titudes go to Death; do you not oppofe the 
Scheme, nay do you mar it lefs, than if you 
. hinder’d Generation? If there never had been 
‘War, and no other means of dying, befides the 
ordinary ones, this Globe could not have born, 
or, at leaft not. maigtain’d, the.tenth part of the 
People that would have been ip it. By War, 
I don’t mean only {uch as one Nation has-had 
againft another, but civil as well as foreign 
Quarrels, general Maflacres, private Murders, 
Poyfon, Sword, and all .hoftile Force, by 
which Men, notwithftanding. their Pretence 
of Love to their Species, have endeavour’d to 
take away one another’s Lives thrpughout the 
World, from the time that Cain few. Abel, to 
this Day. De. 
Hor. 1 don’t believe, that a quirter of all 
thefe Mifchiefs are wpon Recoré ; but what 
may be known from Hiftory, v.ould make a 
prodigious NumBer of Men Pda greater, J 
dare fay, than ever was on%nis Earth at one 
time: But what would ycu infer from this? 
"They would not have beea immortal; and if 
they had not died in War, they muft foon af 
‘ter have been flain by Dies) Whe a Man 
of threefcore is kill’d bya b mm the Field, 
it is odds, that he would not have Jived 


“oon. 
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your -Years. denser: wtho? he -had- ftay’d. ae. 
Keemesss ores see RSG AG SS 3a 

« Cles:. There are Soldiers: of threefeare pers 
haps i in all Armies, but Men generally go-té 
- the War. when. they’ are :young 5 and-wher 
- four or five thoufand are loft in Battle, : you’lk 
- find the greateft Number to have been unde#, 
five and thirty: Confider now, that many Men 
do not marry. till after, that Ages: who get, ten 
oradozen Children, ees: 
ou Hor: If,all, that. die by: the Hands: of ang 
ther; were to ges a dozen Children before they 
‘die—~- poe Tithe LL AS 
ety, Cleo, There is no 0 Osean for that :T fup= 
pofe nothing, that is either extravagant ef 
improbable ; but-that all fuch, as have beck 
"wilfully deftroy’d by means of their Specieg, 
fhould have lived,: and ‘taken their Chance 
with the. ref ; that every thing thould have 
befaln-them, that has befaln thofe-that have 
-not been Will’d that way; and the fame like- 
wife to'the r Pofterity; and that all of them 
fhould hav» been: fubje& to all the Cafual- 
ties as well >s. Difeafes, Doctors, Apotheca~ 
‘ties; and othsr Accidents,” that. take: away 
‘Man’s Life, anavhorten his Days; War; and: 
‘Violence from one another, only excepted, - 
ig dor., But if th. Earth had been too full 
Of Inhabitants, 4 ight not Providence have 
fent Peti‘lences aid Difeafes oftener ? More 
Children mish*“have died when they were- 
young,-.of more Women might ‘have proved; 
oharen, Clea, 
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_* €leo I don't know whether your‘mild wat 
‘would havedeen ‘more generally pleafing Dut 
you: entertain Notions of the Deity wat ‘fre 
anworthy of him. Men might certainly have 
been born with the Inftin@ you {peak of; but 
if this had been the’ Creator’s- Pleafure, there 
mutt have -béen ‘another OEconomy § atid ' 
. things ox Earth, frony the Beginning, would 
havebeen ordered in 4 manner quite different 
from what. they are now. “But to make & 
Scheme fitft; thd Mrerwards t mend it; when 
it_provet defectives is ‘the Bufinefs of ‘finite. 
"'Wifdom: Itbelongsto human Provident alone 
to mend Faults, to correét and redrefs what was 
_ done amifs- before, and ‘to alter the Meafired 
_ which, Experience teaches Met, were Hl cont 
cérted ;-But the Knowledge of: God was tort 
fammate from Eternity." Infinite ‘Wifdom “id 
_ not liable to Errors or Miftakes; ‘cherefore all 
his: Works are univerfall good, :'and eve: 
thing is made exaétly -as he woul! have ft! 
The firmnefs and ftability. ofthis Lawy and 
Councils aré everlafting, and ther core hisRe+ 
folutions are as uyalterable; as h% Decré’s are 
eternal: It is not a quarter of an Hour ago 
that -you: named. Wars amring the neceflary 
“Means to carry off the R :dundancy of out 
Species; how come you now to think ther 
. Welefs?: ¥ cafr demonftrate to you, that Nad 
tate, inthe Produétion of our Sp<cies, ‘haf 
_ amply provided againft the Loris of out Sex; 
oceafioned-by Wars, by: repairing’ them aa 
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“iyo where they ere fuftained, in as palpable a. 
gniannery.as the has provided for the great De-. 
dtrudion. chat ¥ made of Fith;. by.cheir de- 
Qvouring one anothen=. © sor tare eureid 
£..Hor. How is that, prayts soi 2 ince sd 
_ «Cleo. By fending more Males into the World 
‘yhan Females: You. will eafily allow: ma, 
jyhat our Sex bears-the Brunt of all the Toils « 
- and Havards that are undetgene- by-Sea: and 
‘Land; and that by this means a far-gréatet 
{Number of Men mutt be deftroy’d, than the , 
as of Women: Now if we fee; as certainly we 
ido, ‘that of the Infants yearly born, ‘the Numt ' 
aber: of. Males: is “always confiderably fuperior 
‘to.that of the Females, is it not manifeft, thde 
WNature has madee Provifion for great Multi 
tudes, which, if they were not deftroy’d; woul 
‘be not’ only’ fuperfluous, but of: pernicious 
.:Confequence, in great Nations? <4 0t7 te 
-y» Hors. That Superiority in the Number of 
Males bors: is- wonderful indeed; T remember 
the Account that hay been publith’d vencertt 
ing. it,-.as it was-taken from the Bills of Births 
and Burials 4 the Gity and Suburbs. ou 
«¢ Gleo, Fori faurfcore Years; in which the 
Number of Females born was conftantly much 
inferior to thae af the Males, fometimes by . 
many Hundreds: And that this Provifion of 
Nature, to fupply #he Havoek that is made of 
Men by Wars ang Navigation; is ftill greater 
than could berithagin’d from. that Difterénce 
_gnjy; will foon appear,‘ if we confider that: 
vo a tet S Women, 
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Women,.in the firft Place, are liable to al® 
Difeafes, within a Trifle, that-are incident co 
Men; aad-that, in the feconds they arefabje& 
to many Diforders and Calamities on account 
of their Sex, which great Numbers die of, and 
which Men are wholly exempt from. 

Hor. This could not well be the Effect of 
, Chance ; but it {poils the Confequence which 

ou drew from my affectionate Scheme, in 
cafe there had been no Wars: For your Fear, 
that our Species would have encreafed beyond 
all Bounds, wasentirelybuilt upon the Suppo- 
fition, that thofe who have died in War fhould 
not have wanted Women, if they had lived; 
which, from this Superiority in the Number 
of Males, it is evident, they fhould and muft 
have wanted. 

Cleo, What you obferve is true; but my 
chief Aim was to fhew you, how,difagreeable 
the Alteration, you required, would have been 
every way to the reft of the Scheme, by which 
it is manifeft things are govern’d at prefent 
For if the Provifion had been nade on the 
other fide; and Nature, in the Froduétion of 
our Species, had continually/taken Care to 
repair the Lofs of Women, that die of Cala- 
mities not incident to Men, then certainly 
there would have been \Women for all the 
Men, that have been deftioy’d by their own 

ecies, if they had livea; and the Earth, 
La Wik as I have bac have 
been over-ftocked; or if Nature had everbeen 


the 
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the fatne as fhe is now, that is, if more Males 
had@ been born than Females, and more Fe- 
males nad died of Difeafes than Mates, the . 
World would conftantly have had a great Su~ 
perfluity of Men, if there never had been any 
Wars; and this difproportion between their 
number and that of the Women, would have 
caufed innumerable Mifchiefs, that are now 
prevented by no-other natural Caufes, than 
the fmall Value Men fet upon their Species; 
and their Diffentions with one another. : 

Hor, ¥ can fee no other mifchief this would 
produce, than that the number of Males, which 
die without having ever tried Matrimony, 
would be greater than it is now; and whe-~ 
ther that would beareal Evil or not, is a very 
difputable Point. 

Cleo. Don’t you think, that this perpetual 
Scarcity of Women, and Superfluiry of Men, 
would make great Uneafinefs in all Societies, 
how well foever People might love one.ano~ 
ther; and that the Value, the Price of Wo- 
men, would be fo inhanced by it, that none 
but Men in tol+rable good Circumftances would 
be able to purchafe them? This alone would 
make us another World ; and Mankind could 
never have known that moft neceflary and 
now inexhauftible § pring, from which all Na- 
tions, where Slaves are not-allow’d of, are 
conftantly fupply’c with willing Hands for all 
the .Drudgery of hard and dirty Labour; I 
- mean the Children of the Poor, the great- 
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eft and moft extenfive of all temporal Blef: 
fings that accrue from Society, «on which all 
theComfortsof Life, in the civilis’d State, have. 
their- unavoidable dependance. There are 
many other things, from which it is plain, 
that fuch a real Love of Man for his Species 
would have been altogether inconfiftent with 
the prefent Scheme; the World muft have. 
been defticute of all that Induftry, that is ow- 
ing to Envy and Emulation ; no Society could 
have been eafy with being a flourifhing Peo- 
ple, at the Expence of their Neighbours, or _ 
enduring to be counted a formidable Nation: 
All Men would have been Levellers, Govern- 
ment would have been unneceflary, and there 
could have been no great Buftle in the World. 
Look into the Men of greateft Renown, and 
the moft celebrated Atchievements of Anti- 
quity, and every thing that hag been cried 
up, and admired in paft Ages, by the fathi- 
onable part of Mankind: If the fame La- 
bours were to be perform’d over again, which 
Qualification, which help of Nature do you 
think, would be the moft proper means to 
have them executed ; that Inftin& of real 
Affection, you required, without Ambition 
or the Love of Glory; or a ftanch Princi- 
ple of Pride and Selfifhnef:, acting under Pre- 
tence to, and affuming th: Refemblance of; 
that Affe@tion ? Confider, 1 befeech you, that 
no Men governed by this Inftin& would re- 
quire Services of any of their Species, which ~ 
they 
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they would not be ready to perform for 9~ 
thess; and you will eafily fee, that its being 
‘unive.@l would quite alter the Scene of So- 
ciety from what it is now. Such an Inftiné 
might be very fuitable to another Scheme 
different from this, in another World; where 
inftead of Ficklenefs, and a reftlefS defire after 
Changes and Novelty, there was obferv’d 
ih univerfal Steadinefs continually preferv’d by 
a ferene Spirit of Contentment, among other 
Creatures ‘of different Appetites from ours; 
that had Frugality without Avarice, and Ge- 
nerofity without Pride; and whofe Sollici- 
tude after Happinefs in a fucure State, was - 
as a¢tive and apparent in Life, a’ our Pur- 
fits are after the Enjoyments of this pre- 
fent, Butas to the World we live in, exa- 
mine into the various ways of earthly Great- 
nefs, and all the Engines that are made ufe 
of to attain to the Felicity of carnal Men, 
and you'll find, that the Inftiné you {peak 
of, muft have deftroy’d the Principles, and 
prevented the very Exiftence of that Pomp 
and Glory, to which human Societies have 
been, and are ftill raifed by worldly Wit 
dom. 

Hor, I give up my affectionate Scheme; 
you have convinced me, that there could not 
have been that Stix and Variety, nor, upon 
the whole, that Beauty in the World, which 
there have been, if all Men had been natural- 

iy Humble, Good, aad Virtuous. I believe 
shat 
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that. Wars of all forts, as well as Difeaies, 
‘gre natural Means to hinder Mankind, irom, 
encreafing too faft ; but that wild Beaf{hould 
Tikewife have been defign’d to thin our Spe- 
cies, I cannot conceive; for they can only 
ferve this End, when Men are but fetv, and 
their numbers fhould be encreas’d, inftead of 
leffen’d ; and afterwards, if they were made 
for that purpofe, when Men are ftrong e- 
nough, they would not anfwer it. 

Cleo. never faid, that wild Beafts were 
‘defign’d to thin our Species. Ihave fhew’d, 
that many things were made to ferve a va- 
fiety of different Purpofes ; that in the Scheme 
of this Earth, many things muft have been 
confider’d, that Man has nothing to do 
with ; and that it is ridiculous to think, that 
the Univerfe was made for our fake. I 
have faid likewife, that as all our Know- 
ledge comes 42 poferior?, it is imprudent to 
reafon otherwife than from Fads. That 
there are wild Beafts, and that there are fa~ 
vage Men, is certain; and that where there 
are but few of the latter, the firft muft al- 
ways be very troublefome, and often fatal 
to them, is as certain; and when I reflect 
on the Paffions, all Men are born with, and 
their Incapacity, whilft they are untaught »I 
can find no Caufe or Motive, which is fo 
likely to unite them together, and make 
them efpoufe the fame Intereft, as that com- 
mon Danger they muft always be in from. 

wild. 
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wild Beafts, in uncultivated Countries; whilf 
they live in fmall Families, that all fhift for 
“themy2lves, without Government or Depen- 
dance uport one another: ‘This firft Step to 
Society, I believe to be an. Effect, which that 
fame Caufe, the common Danger fo often 
mentioned, will never fail to produce upon 
our Species in fuch Circumftances : What o- 
“ther, and how many Purpofes wild Beafts 
might have been defign’d for befides, I don’t 
pretend to determine, as I have told you be+ 
fore. : ; 
Hor, But whatever other Purpofes wild 
Beafts were defign’d for, it {till follows from 
your Opinion, that the uniting of Savages in 
common Defence, muft have been ‘ones 
which to me feems clafhing with our Idea of 
the Divine Goodnefs. . 
Cleo. So will every thing feem to do, which 
we call Natural Evil; if you afcribe human 
Paffions to the Deity, and meafure infinite 
Wifdom by the Standard of our moft fhallow 
Capacity: You have been at this twice al- 
ready; I thought I had anfwer’d it. I would 
not make God the Author of Evil, any more 
than yourfelf; but I am likewife pertuaded, 
that nothing could come by Chance, in refpect 
to the fupreme Being; and therefore, unlefs 
ou imaging the World not to be govern’d by 
Piosdoce you muft believe, that Wars, and 
all the Calamities we can fuffer from Man or 
, Beaft, as well as Plagues and all other Dif- 
x 
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eafes, are under a wife DireGtion that is un- 
fathomable. As there can be no Effect with- 
out a Caufe, fo nothing can be faid s¢“hap-~ 
pen by Chance, but in refpect to tim Who is 
ignorant of the Caufe of it. I can make this 
evident to you, in an obvious and familiar Ex-- 
ample. To a Man, who knows nothing of 
the Tennis-Court, the Skips and Rebounds of 
the Ball feem to be all fortuitous ; as he ig\ 
not able to guefs at the feveral different Di- 
rections it will receive, before it comes to the 
Ground; fo, as foon as it has hit the Place, 
to which it was plainly directed at firft, it is 
Chance to him where it will fall: whereas 
the experienced Player, knowing perfectly 
well the Journey the Ball will make, goes di- 
rectly to the Place, if he is not there alread: 
where it will certainly come within his Reach, 
Nothing feems to be more the Effed of 
Chance than a Caft of the Dice: yet they 
obey the Laws of Gravity and Motion in ge- 
neral, as much as any thing elfe; and from 
the Impreffions that are given them, it is im- 
poflible they fhould fall otherwife than they 
do: but the various Direétions which they 
fhall receive in the whole Courfe of the 
Throw being entirely unknown, and the Ra- 
pidicy with which they change their Situa- 
tion being fuch, that our flow Apprehenfion 
cannot trace them, what the Caft will be isa 
Myftery to human Underftanding, at fair Play. 
Bur if the fame Variety of Directions was- 
: . given 
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given to two Cubes of ten Feet each, which 
a Pair of Dice receive as well from one ano- 
ther usthe Box, the Cafter’s Fingers that co- 
~ver it, an the Table they are flung upon, 
from the time they are taken up ’till they lye 
“Will. the fame Effeét would follow; and if 
the Quantity of Motion, the Force that is 
imparted to the Box and Dice was exaétly 
“ known, and the Motion itfelf was fo much 
retarded in the Performance, that what is 
. done in three or four feconds, fhould take 
up an Hour’s time, it would be eafy to find 
out the Reafon of every Throw, and Men 
might learn with Certainty to foretell which 
Bide of the Cube would be uppermoft. It is 
evident then, that the Words fortuitous and 
cafual, have no other meaning, than what de- 
pends upon our want of Knowledge, Fore~ 
fight and Penetration ; the Reflection on which 
will thew us, by what an Infinity of Degrees 
“all humah Capacity falls fhort of that univer- 
fal intuitus, with which the {upreme Being be- 
holds at once every thing without Exception, 
whether to us it be vifible or invifible, paft, 
prefent, or to come. 
Hor. I yield: You have folved every Diffi- 
culty I have been. able to raife; and I muft 
_ confefs, that your Suppofition concerning the 
firft Motive, that would make Savages affoci- 
ate, is neither clafhing with good Senfe, nor 
any Idea we ought to have of the Divine At- 
- tributes; but on the contrary, in anfwering my 
XK 2 Objecti- 
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Objections, you have demonftrated the-Probe~ 

bility of your Conjecture, and rendred* the 
Wifdom and Power of Providence,-!n the 

Scheme of this Earth, both as to the Contri-_- 
vance and the Execution of it, more confpi- 

cuous and palpable to me, than anzthing } 
ever heard or read, had done before. 

Cleo. Tam glad you are fatisfied; tho’ far 
from arrogating to my felf fo much Merit‘as.. 
your Civility would compliment me with. 

Hor, It is very clear to me now; that as it’ 
is appointed for all Men to die, fo it is necef- 
fary there fhould be Means to compafs this 
End; that from the Number of thofe Means, 
or Caufes of Death, it is impoflible to exclude 
either the Malice of Men, or the Rage of 
wild Beafts, and all noxious Animals; and 
that, if they had been actually defign’d by 
Nature, and contriv’d for that Purpofe, we 
fhould have no more Reafon juftly to com- 
plain of them, than we have to find fault™ 
with Death iuelf, or that frightful Train of 
Difeafes, which are daily and hourly the ma- 
nifeft occafion of it. 

Cleo, They are all equally included in the 
Curfe, which after the Fall was defervedly 
pronounc’d againft the whole Earth; and if 
they be real Evils, they are to be look’d up-. 
on as the Confequence of Sin, and a condign 
Punifhment, which the Tranfgreflion of our 
firft Parents has drawn and entail’d upon all 
their Pofterity. Iam fully perfuaded, that - 

2 all. 
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_all she Naticns in the World, and every Indi- 
--Lvidtel of our Species, civilis’d or favage, had 
their Or'via. from Seth, Cham, or Faphet: and 
“as Experie‘ice has taught us, that the greateft 
+__Empires rave their Periods, and the beft go- 
‘wed Srates and Kingdoms may come to 
Ruin; {0 it is certain, that the politeft People 
by being featter’d and diftrefs’d, may foon de- 
generate, and fome of them by Accidents and 
~ Misfortunes, from knowing and well taught 
Anceftors, be reduced at laft to Savages of the 
firft and loweft Clafs. 

Hor. Yf what you are fully perfuaded of, be 
true, the other is felf-evident, from the Savages 
that are ftill fubfifting. 

Cleo. You once feem’d to infinuate, that all 
the Danger Men were in from wild Beafts, 
would entirely ceafe, as foon as they were ci- 
viliz’d, and lived in large and well-ordered 

Societies; but by this you may fee, that our 
Species will never be wholly exempt from that 
Danger; becaufe Mankind will always be li- 
able to be reduced to Savages ; for as this Ca- 
lamity has actually befallen vaft Multitudes 
that were the undoubted Defcendants of Noah; 

fo the greateft Prince upon Earth, that has 

Children, cannot be fure, that the fame Dit- 

> after will never happen to any of his Pofterity. 

Wild Beafts may be entirely extirpated in fome 

Countries, that are duly cultivated; but they 

“will multiply in others, that are wholly ne- 

* glected; and great Numbers of them range 
* X 3 now, 
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now, and are Mafters in many Flaces; whe 
they had been routed and kept out befora. L- 
fhall always believe, that every Species of liv- 
ing Creatures in aad upon this Grobe, with> 
out Exception, continues to be, as .it was at : 
firft, under the Care of that fame Proside-wey 
thar thought fit to produce it. You have had 
a great deal of Patience, but I would not tire 
it: This firft Step towards Society, now we. 
have mafter'd it, isa good Refting-place, and 
fo we'll leave off for to-day. 

Hor, With all my Heart: T have made you 
talk a great deal; buc I long to hear the reft, 
as foon as you are at leifure. 

Cleo, I am obliged to dine at Windfor to~ 
morrow ; if you are not otherwife engaged, 
I can carry you, where the Honour oF your 
Company will be highly efteem’d: My Coach 
fhall be ready at Nine; you know you are in 
my way. in 

Hor. A fine Opportunity indeed of three 
or four Hours Chat. 

Cleo, 1 thal! be all alone, without you. 

Hor. Tam your Man, and fhalt expect you. 

Cleo. Adieu. 
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Horatio and Cleomenes. 


HorATIO 


OW we are off the Stones, pray 

es let us lofe no times I expect a 

ale-deG great deal of Pleafure from what I 
AS) am to hear further. 

Cleo. The fecond Step to Society, is the 
Danger Men are in from one another t for 
which we are beholden to that ftanch Prin- 
ciple of Pride and Ambition, that all Men are 
born with. Different Families may endea- 
your to live together, and be ready to join in 
common Danger; but they are all of litle 

‘ite to one another, when there is no common 
Enemy to oppofe. If we confider, that 
Strength, Agility, and Courage would in fuch 
a State be the moft valuable Qualifications, 
and that many Families could not live long 

’ X 4 toge- 
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together, but fome, adtuated by the Prinsty 
Inamed,would ftrive tor Superiority: this-nuft- 
breed Quarrels, in which the mo#»ak and, 
fearful will, for their own Safe, always~ 
join with him, of whom they hav> the beft 
Opinion. Pecks: 

Her. This would naturally divide Multi- 
tudes into Bands and Companies, that would 
all have their different Leaders, and of which 
the ftrongeft and moft valiant would always 
fwallow up the weakeft and moft fearful. 

Cleo. What you fay agrees exactly with the 
Accounts we have of the unciviliz’d Nations, 
that are ftill fubfifting in the World; and thus 
Men may live miferably many Ages. 

Hor. The very firft Generation, that was 
brought up under the Tuition of Parents, 
would be governable: and would not every 
fucceeding Generation grow wifer than the 
fore one . 

Cleo, Without doubt they would encreafe 
in Knowledge and Cunning: Time and Expe~ 
rience would have the fame effect upon them 
as it has upon others; and in the particular 
things, to which they apply’d themfelves, 
they would become as expert and ingenious 
as the moft civiliz’d Nations: But their un- 
ruly Paffions, and the Difcords oceafioned by 
them, would never fuffer them to be happy; 
their mutual Contentions would be continu- 
ally fpoiling their Improvements, deftroying 
their Inventions, and fruftrating their Defigns. 

Hor, 


i” 
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or. Bw. would not their Sufferings in 
fim: bring them acquainted with the Caufes 
of theDifagreement; and would not that 
“Knowledgé put them upon making of Con- 
traéts, ng. to injure one another? 

“28k Very probably they would; but a- 
mong fuch ‘ill-bred and uncultivated People, 
no Man would keep a Contract longer than 
that Intereft lafted, which made him fubmit 
to it. 

Hor. But might not Religion, the Fear of 
an invifible Caufe, be made ferviceable to 
them, as to the keeping of their Contracts? 

Cleo. It might, without difpute; and would 
before many Generations pafled away. But 
Religion could do no more among them, than. 
it does among civilis'd Nations; where the 
Divine Vengeance is feldom trufted to only, 
and Oaths themfelves are thought to be of 

Alittle Service, where there is no human Power 
to enforce the Obligation, and punith Perjury. 

Hor. But don’t you think, that the fame 
Ambition that made a Man afpire to be a 
Leader, would make him likewife defirous of 
being obey’d in civil Matters, by the Numbers 
he led? 

_ Cleo. 1 do; and moreover that, notwith- 
“Gfanding this unfettled and precarious way 
Communities would live in, after three or 
four Generations human Nature’ would be 
look’d into, and begin to be underftood: 
Leaders would find out, that the more Strife 

: and 
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and Difcord there was amongft che Plecie 
they headed, the lefs ufe they could mabe of | 
them: this would put them ups -various, 
ways of curbing Mankind; they weald forbid” 
killing and ftriking one another; tye taking 

away by force the Wives, or Children? 
thers in the fame Community: they would 

invent Penalties, and very early find out, that 

no body ought to be a Judge in his own 

Caufe; and that old Men, generally fpeaking, 

knew more than young. 

Hor. When once they have Prohibitions 
and Penalties, I fhould think all the Difficul- 
ty furmounted; and I wonder why you faid, 
that thus they might live miferably for many 
Ages. 

Cleo, There is one thing of great moment, 
which has not been named yet; and ’till that 
comes to pafs, no confiderable Numbers can 
ever be made happy: What fignify the 
ftrongeft Contracts, when we have nothing 
to fhew for them; and what Dependance can 
we have upon oral Tradition, in Matters that 
require Exactnefs; efpecially whilft the Lan- 
guage that is fpoken is yet very imperfect ? 
Verbal Reports are liable to a thoufand Ca- 
vils and Difputes, that are prevented by Re- 

cords, which every body knows to be unerring® 
Witnefles ; and from the many Attempts that 
are made to wreft and diftort the Senfe of even 
written Laws, we may judge, how impracti- 
cable the Adminiftration of Juftice muft be 
among 
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“arogag all Societies that are deftircute of them. 

” “Fhoreforé the third and laft Step to Society is 
the Invéntion of Letters. No Multitudes can 

live peacrably without Government ; no Go- 
vernmery. can fubfiftt without Laws; and no 
Fas—can be effectual long, unlefs they are 
wrote down: The Confideration of this is 
alone fufficient to give us a great Infight into 
the Nature of Man. 

Hor, 1 don’t think fo: The Reafon why no 
Government can fubfift without Laws is, be- - 
caufe there are bad Meni in all Multitudes; 
but to take Patterns from them, when we 
would judge of human Nature, rather than 
from the good ones that follow the Dictates 
of their Reafon, is an Injuftice one would 
not be guilty of to brute Beafts ; and it would 
be very wrong in us, for a few vicious Horfes, 
to condemn the whole Species as fuch, with- 

Aut taking notice of the many fine-fpirited 
Creatures, that are naturally tame and gentle. 

Cleo, At this rate I muft repeat every thing 
that I have faid Yefterday and the Day before: 
I thought you was convinced, that it was with 
Thought as it is with Speech; and that, tho’ 
Man was born with a Capacity beyond other 

. Animals, to attain to both, yet, whilft he re- 
-Gnain’d untaught, and never converfed with 
any of hisSpecies, thefe Chara@erifticks were 
of lictle ufe to him. All Men uninftruéted, 
whilft they ‘are let alone, will follow the Im- 
pulfe of their Nature, without regard to o- 
- 2 thers; 
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there; and therefote’all of them axe bad, whit. 
are not taught to be good: fo all Norfed are ~ 
ungovernable that are not well t-s!sn: for, 
what we call vicious in them, is, when they ~ 
bite or kick, endeavour to break thex Halter, | 
throw their Rider, and exert themfelves~7> 
all their Strength to fhake off the Yoke, and 
recover that Liberty which Nature prompts 
them to affert and defire. What you call Na- 
tural, is evidently Artificial, and belongs to 
Education: no fine-fpirited Horfe was ever 
tame or gentle, without Management. Some 
perhaps are not back’d, “till they are four 
Years old, but then long before that time they 
are handled, {poke to, and drefs’d; they are 
fed by their Keepers, put under reftraint, 
f{ometimes carefs’d, and fometimes made to 
fmart; and nothing is omitted, whilft they 
are young, to infpire them with Awe and 
Veneration to our Species; and make them\ 
not only fubmit to it, but likewife take a Pride 
in obeying the fuperior Genius of Man. But 
would you judge of the Nature of Horfes in 
general, as to its Fitnefs to be govern’d, take 
the Foals of the beft-bred Mares and fineft 
Stallions, and turn an hundred of them loofe, 
Fillys and Colts together, in a large Foreft, ti | 
they are feven Years old, and then fee how 
tractable they will be. 
Hor. But this is never done. 
Cleo. Whofe Fault is that? It is not at the 
Requeft of the Horfes, that they are kept 
from 
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_ even gent}é or tame, is entirely owing to the 
Manage(nent of Man. Vice proceeds from 
the fame frigin in Men, as it does in Horfes; 
“the Defi: of uncontroul’d Liberty, and Im- 
- patience of Reftraint, are not more vifible in 
the one, than they are in the other; and a 
Man is then call’d vicious, when, breaking the 
Curb of Precepts and Prohibitions, he wildly 
follows the unbridled Appetites of his un- 
taught or ill-managed Nature. The Com- 
plaints againft this Nature of ours, are every 
where the fame: Man would have every thing 
he likes, without confidering, whether he has 
any Right to it or not; and he would do eve+ 
ry thing he has a mind to do, without regard 
to the Confequence it would be of to others; 
at the fame time that he diflikes every Body, 
that, acting from the fame pee have in 
AN their Behaviour not a fpecial Regard to 
im. 

Hor. That is, in fhort, Man naturally will 
not do, as he would be done by. 

Cleo. That’s true; and for this, there is an- 
other Reafon in his Nature: All Men are par- 
tial in their Judgments, when they compare 
themfelves to others ; no two Equals think fo 

_-crell of each other, as both do of themfelves ; 
and where all Men have an equal Right to 
judge, there needs no greater Caufe of Quer 
rel, than a Prefent amongft them with an In- 
fcription of detur digniori, Man in his Anger 

; i behaves 
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behaves himéelf in the fam@manner as other™ 
Animals; difturbing, in the Puri of Self 
prefervation, thofe they are angry wth ; and 
all of them endeavour, according as the degreé 
of their Paffion is, either to deftroy, of eaufe 
Pain and Difpleafure to their Adverfasies. 
That thefe Obstacles to Society are the Fauits, 
or rather Properties of our Nature, we may 
know by this, that all Regulations and Pro- 
hibitions, that have been contriv’d for the 
temporal Happinefs of Mankind, are made 
exactly to tally with them, and to obviate 
thofe Complaints, which I faid were every 
where made againft Mankind. The princi- 
pal Laws of all Countries have the fame Ten- 
dency ; and there is not one, that does not 
‘point at fome Frailty, Defed, or Unfienefs for 
Society, that Men are naturally fubje@ to ; but 
all of them are plainly defign’d as fo many 
Remedies, to:cure and difappoint that natural 
Inftine of Sovereignty, which teaches Man 
to look upon every thing as centring in him- 
felf, and prompts him to put in a Claim to 
every thing, he can lay his Hands on. This 
Tendency and Defign to mend our Nature for 
the temporal Good of Society, is no where 
more vifible, than in that compendious as 
well as complete Body of Laws, that was gS 
ven by God himfelf. The Ijraelites, whilft . 
they were Slaves in Aigypt, were govern’d by 
the Laws of their Mafters; and as they were 
many degrees remov’d from the loweft Sa- 
vages, ~ 
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vages, fo they were yet far from being a civi- 
liz’d Natigz. Ic is reafonable to think, that, 

- before they receiv’d the Law of God, they had 
‘Regulatieng and Agreements already efta- 
‘lifh’d, which the Ten Commandments did 
not abolifh; and that they muft have had No- 
ticns of Right and Wrong, and Contracts a- 
mong them againft open Violence, and the In- 
vafion of Property, is demonftrable. 

Hor, How is that demonftrable? 

Cleo, From the Decalogue itfelf: All wife 
Laws are adapted to the People that are to o- 
bey them. From the ninth Commandment, 
for Example, it is evident, that a Man’s own 
Teftimony was not fufficient to be believ’d in 
his own Affair, and that no Body was allqw’d 
to be a Judge in his own Cafe. 

Hor. It only forbids us to bear falfe Witnefs 
againft our Neighbour. 

Cko. That’s true; and therefore the whole 
Tenor and Defign of this Commandment pre- 
fuppofes, and muft imply what I fay. But 
the Prohibitions of Stealing, Adultery, and 
coveting any thing that belong’d to their 
Neighbours, arc ftill more plainly intimating 
the {ame; and feem to be Additions and A- 
mendments, to fupply the Defects of fome 

Anown Regulations and Contracts, that had 
been agreed upon before. If in this View we 
behold the three Commandments laft hinted 
at, we fhall find them to be ftrong Evidences, 
not only of that Inftinét of Sovereignty with- 

in 
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in us, which at other times I have called «° 
domineering Spirit, and a Principl&ef Selfith- _ 
nefs; but likewife of the difficulty there is to 
deftroy, eradicate and pull it out of the Heart“ 
of Man: For from the eighth Commandment 
it appears, that, tho’ we debar ourfelves from 
taking the Things of our Neighbour by 
Force, yet there is Danger that this Inftiné& 
will prompt us to get them unknown to him 
in a clandeftine Manner, and deceive us with 
the Infinuations of an oportet babere. From 
the foregoing Precept, it is likewife manifeft, 
that tho’ we agree not to take away, and rob 
a Man of the Woman that is his own, it is 
yet to be fear’d, that if we like her, this in- 
nate Principle, that bids us gratify every Ap- 
‘petite, will advife us to make Ufe of her, as 
if fhe was our own; tho’ our Neighbour is at 
the Charge of maintaining her, and all the 
Children fhe brings forth, The laft mor 
efpecially is very araple in confirming my Af- 
fertion. It ftrikes direétly at the Root of the 
Evil, and lays open the real Source of the 
Mifchiefs that are apprehended in the feventh 
and the eighth Commandment : For without 
firft actually trefpafling againft this, no Man 
is in Danger of breaking either of the former. 
This tenth Commandment moreover inf. 
nuates very plainly ; in the firft place, that this 
Inftiné of ours is of great Power, and a Frail- 
ty hardly to be cured; in the Second, that 
there is nothing, which our Neighbour can 
be 
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be poffefs’d‘of ; but, neglecting the Confide- 

ration of ao and Property, we may have a 
Defire afr it;. for which Reafon it abfolute- 
Ty forbids us to covet any thing that is His: 

_ 'M4eDivine Wifdom well knowing theStrength 
of this felfith Principle, which obliges us con- 
tinually to affume every thing to ourfelves ; 
and that, when once a Man heartily covets a 
thing, this Inftin@, this Principle, will over- 
rule and perfuade him to leave no Stone un- 
turn’d, to compafs his Defires. 

Hor, According to your way of expound- 
ing the Commandments, and making them 
tally fo exaétly with the Frailties of our Na- 
ture, it fhould follow from the Ninth, thac 
alk Men are born with a ftrong Appetite to 
forfwear themfelves ; which I never heard be- 
fore. 

- Cleo. Nor neither; and I confefs, that the 
Bebuke there is, in this fmart Turn of yours, 
is very plaufible ; but the Cenfure, how {pe- 
cious foever it may appear, is unjuft; and you 
fhall not find the Confequence you hint at, if 
you will be pleas’d to.diftinguith between the 
natural Appetites themfelves, and the various 
Crimes which they make us commit, rather 
than not be obey’d: For tho’ we are born with 
“pr-immediate Appetite to forfwear ourfelves, 
“yet.we are born with more than one, that, if 
névercheck’d, may in time oblige us to for- 
fwrear ourfelves, or do worfe, if it be poffible, 
and they cannot be gratify’d without it; a 
, : the 
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the Commandment you mention, plainly im- - 
plies, that by Nature we are fo unceafonably 
attach’d to our Intereft, on all Emedgencies ; 
that it is poffible for a Man to Ente by- 
it, not only to the viftble Detriment of others’ 
as is manifeft from the Seventh and the Eighth, 
but even, tho’ it fhould be againft his own 
Confcience: For no Body did ever knowing- 
ly bear falfe Witnefs againft his Neighbour, 
but he did it for fome End or other; this End, 
whatever it is, I call his Intereft. The Law 
which forbids Murder, had already demon- 
ftrated to us, how immenfely we undervalue 


‘every thing, when it comes in Competition 


with ourfelves; for, tho’ our greateft Dread 
be Deftruétion, and we know no other Cala- 
mity, equal to the Diffolution of our Being, 
yet fuch unequitable Judges this Inftin@ of So- 
vereignty is able to make us, that rather than 
not have our Will, which we count sur Haps 
Pinefs, we chufe to inflid& this Calamity on 
others, and bring total Ruin on fuch, as we 
think to be Obftacles to the Gratification of 
our Appetites; and this Men do, not only for 
Hindrances that are prefent, or apprehended 
as tocome, but likewife for former Offences, 
and Things that are paft redrefs. 
Hor, By what you faid laft, you mean Re 


" venge, I fuppofe. 


Ckeo. I do fo; and the Inftin& of Sovereign- 
ty, which I aflert to be in humane Nature, is 
in nothing fo glaringly confpicuous as it is in 

: ; this 
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this Paffiop, which no mere Man was ever 

borh witKout, and which éven the moft Civi- 

aliz’d, & well as the moft Learned, are feldom 

\ableto conquer: For whoever pretends to. 

’ revenge himfelf, muft.claim a Right to a Ju- 
dicature within, and an Authority to punifh: 
Which, being deftructive to the mutual Peace 
of all Multitudes, are for that Reafon the firft 
things, that in every civil Society are fnatch’d 
away out of every Man’s Hands, as dangerous 
Tools, and vefted in the governing part, the 
Supreme Power only. . 

Hor. This Remark on Revenge has con- 
vinced me more, than any thing you have faid 
yet, that there is fome fuch thing as a Princi-. 
ple of Sovereignty in our Nature ; but I can= 
not conceive yet, why the Vices of private, I 
mean particular, Perfons fhould be thought 
to belong to the whole Species. 

“ Cleo. Becaufe every body is liable to fall in- 
to the Vices, that are peculiar to his Species; 
and it is with them, as it is with Diftempers 
among Creatures of different Kinds: Theré 
are many. Ailments that Horfes are fubject to, 
which are not incident to Cows. There is no 
Vice, but whoever commits it, had within 
yitm, before he was guilty of it, a Tendency 
dOwards it, a latent Caufe that difpofed him 
~ to it: Therefore all Lawgivers have two main 
Points to confider; at fetting out; firft, what 
* things will procure Happinefs to the Society 
under their Care ; fecondly, what Paflions 
= Y¥ 2 and 
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and, Properties there are in Man’s Nature, 
that may either promote or obftrué this Hap- 
pinefs. It is Prudence to watch your Fith- 
Ponds againft the Infults of Hearns ant Bit 
terns ; but the fame Precaution would bes 
diculous againft Turkies and Peacocks, or any 
other Creatures, that neither love Fifth, nor 
are able to catch them. 
Hor. What Frailty or Defect is it in our 


_ Nature that the two firft Commandments 


have a Regard to, or as you call it tally with? 

Cleo. Our natural Blindnefs and Ignorance 
of the true Deity: For tho’ we all come into 
the World with an Inftinét toward Religion, 
that manifefts it felf before we come to Ma- 
turity; yet the Fear of an invifible Caufe, or 
invifible Caufes, which all Men are born with, 
is not more univerfal, than the Uncertainty 
which all untaught Men fludtuate in, + -o the 
Nature and Properties of that Caufy, or thofé 
Caufes: There can be no greater Proof of 
this —— 

Hor, Y want none; the Hiftory of all Ages 
is a fufficient Witnefs. 

Cleo. Give me Leave: There can, I fay, be 
no greater Proof of this, ‘ than. the fecond 
Commandment, which palpably points at all. 
the Abfurdities and Abominations, which the, 
ill-guided Fear of an invifible Caufe had al- 
ready made, and would ftill continue to make 
Men commit; and in doing this, I can hard- 
ly think, that any thing but Divine Wifdom 

could 
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“eould in fo few Words have comprehended 


the vaft Extent and Sum total of human Ex- 
atravagancies, as it is done in that Command- 


“-ggeat: For there is nothing fo high or remote 


in the Firmament, nor fo low, or abject up- 
on Earth; but fome Men have worfhip’d it, 
or made it one way or other the Objet of 
their Supertftition, 


Hor, Crocodilon adorat 


Pars hac: illa pavet faturam ferpentibus 
Tbin. 


Effigies facri nitet aurea Cercopitheci. 





A holy Monkey! I own it is a Reproach to 
our Species, that ever any part of it fhould 
have adored fuch a Creature asa God. But 
that is the Tip-top of Folly, that can be 
chai,cu on Superftition. 

* Cleo, . don’t think fo; a Monkey is ftill a 
living Creature, and confequently fomewhat 
fuperiour to things inanimate. 

Hor, 1 fhould have thought Men’s Adora- 
tion of the Sun or Moon infinitely lefs abfurd, 
than to have feen them fall down before fo 
vile, fo ridiculous an Animal. 

Cleo, Thofe who have adored the Sun and 
‘Moon never queftion’d, but they were intelli- 
gent as well as glorious Beings. But when I 
mentioned the Word inanimate, I was think~ 
ing on what the fame Poet you quoted faid, 


ef the Veneration, Men paid to Leeks and 


Y 3 Onions, 
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Ongons, Deities they raifed in their own Gare 
dens. © 7 


Porrum & cepe nefas violare, & froageré. 


morfu: soar ea 
O fanétas Genteis, quibus hec nafcuntur in 
hortis . 
Numina ! 











But this is nothing to what has been done in 
America, fourteen hundred Years after the 
time of Fuvenal. If the portentous Worthip 


‘of the Mexicans had been known in his Da Sy 
‘he would not have thought it worth fis 


while to take Notice of the Zgyptians. I 
have often admired at the uncommon Paing 
thofe poor People muft have taken, to exprefs 
the frightful and hocking as well as bizarre 
and unutterable Notions they entertrin’d of 
the fuperlative Malice, and hellith inplacable 
Nature of their Vitz/iputzli, to wom they 
facrific'd the Hearts of Men, cut out whilft 
they were alive. The monftrous Figure and 
labour’d Deformity of that abominable Idol, 
are a lively Reprefentation of the direful I- 
deas thofe Wretches framed to themfelves of 
an invifible over-ruling Power; and piajpo 
thew us, how horrid and execrable 7 ey: 
thought it to be, at the fame time, that they 
paid it the higheft Adoraaion; and at the Ex- 
pence of human Blood endeavour’d, with Fear 
and Trembling, if not to appeafe the ven 
an 
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“and Rage of it, at leaft to avert in fome Mea- 
fure the manifold Mifchiefs, they apprehend- 
_ed frost it. ; 

\--%tor. Nothing, I muft own, can render de- 

' claiming againft Idolatry more feafonable than 
a Reflection upon the fecond Commandment : 
But as what you have been faying, required no 
great Attention, I have been thinking of fome- 
thing elfe. Thinking on the Purport of the third - 
Commandment furnifhes me with an Obje- 
ation, and I think a ftrong one, to what you 
have affirm’d about all Laws in general, and 
the Decalogue in particular. You know, ] 
urged, that it was wrong to afcribe the Faults 
of bad Men to human Nature in general. 

Cleo. 1 do; and thought I had anfwered 

ou. 
: Hor. Let me try only once more. Which 
of t} > pray do you think, prophane {wear- 
“ing to p: :ceed from, a Frailty in our Nature, 
or an ill Duftom generally contracted by keep~. 
ing of bad Company ? 

Cleo, Certainly the latter, 

Hor. Then it is evident to me, that this 
Law is levell’d at the bad Men only, that are 
guilty of the Vice forbid in it; and not any 

—Reailty, belonging to human Nature jn ge- 
newal, : 

Cleo. I believe, you miftake the Defign of 
this Law; and am of Opinion, that it has a 
much higher Aim than you, feem to imagine. 
‘You remember my faying, that Reverence to. 

Y 4 Au- 
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Authority was neceffary, tomake human Creaa= 
tures governable. eg eee 
Hor. Very well; and that Revetétee was- 
a Compound of Fear, Love and Beem Ss 
Cleo, Now let us take a View -of w! 
done in the Decalogue: In the fhort Pream= 
ble to it, exprefly made that the I/raelites 
fhould know who it was that {poke to them, 
God manifefts himfelf to thofe, whom he had 
chofen for his People by a moft remarkable 
Inftance of his own great Power, and their 
ftrong Obligation to him, in a Faét, that none 
of them could be ignorant of. There-is a 
Plainnefs and Grandeur withal in this Sen- 
tence, than which nothing can be more truly 
fublime or majeftick ; and I defy the learned 
World, to thew me another as comprehénfive, 
and of equal Weight and Dignity, that fo ful- 
ly executes its Purpofe, and anfwers its Defign, 
with the fame Simplicity of Words. In thas, 
part of the fecond Commandment, which con 
tains the Motives and Inducements, why Men 
fhould obey the Divine Laws, are fet forth in 
the moft emphatical manner ; Firft, God’s 
Wrath on thofe that hate him, and the Con- 
tinuance of it on their Pofterity ; Secondly, 
the wide Extent of his Mercy to thofe, w: 
love him and keep his Commandments. “ If 
we ducly confider thefe Paffages, we fhall find, 
that Fear as well as Love, and the higheft E. 
fteem, are plainly and diftin@ly inculcated in 
them ; ae that the beft Method is made u@ 
of 
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of there, to infpire Men with a deép Senfe"of* 
. the three Ingredients, that make up the Com- 
jound of Reverence. The Reafon is plain: If 
‘People were to be govern’d by that Body of 
. Laws; nothing was more neceflary to enforce 
their Obedience to them, than their awful Re~ 
gard and utmoft Veneration to Him, at whofe 
Command they were to keep them, and to 
whom they were accountable for the breaking 

of them. 

Hor, What Anfwer is all this to my Obje- 
tion ? 

Cleo. Have aMoment’s Patience; I am com- 
ing to it. Mankind are. naturally fickle, and 
delight in Change and Variety; they feldom 
retain long the fame Impreffion of things 
they receiv’d at firft, when they were new to 
them ; and rad are apt to undervalue, if not 
defpi‘:, Ye beft, when they grow common. I 
2a of Oy-nion, that the third Commandment 
points at his Frailcy, this want of Steadinefs 
in our Nature; the ill Confequences of which, 
in our Duty to the Creator, could not be bet- 
ter prevented than by a ftriét Obfervance of 
this Law, in never making ufe of his Name; 
but in the moft folemn Manner on neceflary 

—Qecafions, and in Matters of high Impof- 
tare. As in the foregoing part of the Deca- 
logue, Care had been already taken by the 
ftrongeft Motives to create and attraét Reve- 
rence, fo nothing could be more wifely adapt- 
éd to ftrengthen, and make it everlafting, than 


the 


_. 
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the Contents of this Law: For as too much 

Familiarity breeds Contempt, fo our higheft - 

Regard due, to what is moft Sacred, cannot 

be kept up better than by a quite contrary Pra- 

@ice ee 

Hor. T am anfwer'd. 

Cleo. What Weight Reverence is thought 
4 to be of to procure Obedience, we may learn 
: from the fame Body of Laws in another Com- 
mandment. Children have no Opportunity of 
Learning their Duty, but from their Parents, 
and thofe who act by their Authority or in 
their Stead: Therefore it was requifite, that 
Men fhould not only. ftand in great Dread of 
the Law of God, but likewife have great Re- 
; verence for thofe, who firft inculcated it, and 
: communicated to them, that this was the Law 
| of God. 

Hor, But you faid, that the Revzrétice of 
Children to Parents was a natujal Conf~ 
quence of what the firft experienc’a' from the 
latter. 

Cleo. You think there was no Occafion for 
this Law, if Man would do what is com- 
manded in it, of his own Accord: But I de- 
fire, you would confider, that tho’ the Reve- 
rence of Children to Parents is a natural Co= 
fequence, partly of the Benefits and Chafvife- 
ments they receive from them, and partly of 
the great Opinion they form of the fuperiour 
Capacity they obferve in them; Experience 
teaches us, that this Reverence may be over- 

tuled 
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_tuled by ftronger Paffions; and therefore, it 
being of the higheft Moment to all Govern- 
ment, and Sociablenefs itfelf, God thought fit 

**to fortify and ftrengthen it in us, by a particu- 

™“tr2ommand of his own; and moreover to 
encourage it, by the Promife of a Reward for 
the keeping of it. Ic is our Parents, that firft 
cure us of our natural Wildnefs, and break in 
us the Spirit of Independancy, we are all born 
with : It is to them we owe the firft Rudi- 
ments of our Submiflion; and to the Honour 
and Deference, which Children pay to Pa- 
rents, all Societies are oblig’d for the Princi- 
ple.of human Obedience. The Inftin@: of So- 
vereignty in our Nature, and the Wayward~- 
nefs of Infants, which is the Confequence of 
it, difcover themfelves with the leaft glim- 
meting of our Underftanding, and before: Chil- 
dren_that have been moft neglected, and the 

desit taught, are always the moft ftubborn 
~ and obftiate; and none are more unruly, and 
fonder of following their own Will, than 
thofe that are Jeaft capable of governing 
themfelves. 
Hor. Then this Commandment you think . 
not obligatory, when we come to years of 

_-Mauurity. 

ycleo, Far from it: for though the Benefit 
politically intended by this Law, be chiefly re- 
ceivd by us, whilf we are under Age and 
the Tuition of Parents; yet for that very rea~ 
fon ought the Duty, commanded in it, never 
to 
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to ceafe. We are fond of imitating our Su= 
periors from our Cradle, and whilft this Ho- 
nour and Reverence to Parents continue to be. 
paid by their Children, when they are grown — 
Men and Women, and aé& for them elves, 
the Example is of fingular ufe to all Minors, 
in teaching them their Duty, and not to re- 
fufe what they fee others, that are older and 
wifer, comply with by Choice: For by this 
means, as their Underftanding encreafes, this 
Duty by degrees becomes a Fafhion, which at 
laft their Pride will not fuffer them’ to neglect. 

Flor, What you faid laft is certainly the 
reafon, that among fathionable People, even 
the moft vicious and wicked do outward Ho- 
mage, and pay Refpeé to Parents, at leaft 
before the World; tho’ they aé& againft and 
in their Hearts hate them. 

Cleo, Here is another Inftance to comince 
us, that good Manners are not is-onfiiie. * 
with Wickednefs; and that Men mz - be ftri@ 
Obfervers of Decorums, and take’ Pains to 
feem well-bred, and at the fame time have no 
Regard to the Laws of God, and live in Con- 
tempt of Religion: and therefore to procure an 
outward Compliance with this fifth Command- 
ment, no Lecture can be of fuch force, <a 
any Inftruction fo edifying to Youth, am ng 
the modifh fort of People, as the Sight of a 
ftrong and vigorous, as well as polite and well 
drefs'd Man, in a difpute giving way and 
fubmitting to a decrepit Parent, 

Hor. 
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_- Hor. But do you imagine that all the Di- 
vine Laws, even thofe that feem only to relate 
~ to God himfelf, his Power and Glory, and 
our Obedience to his Will, abftract from any 
TPesGderation of our Neighbour, had like- 
wife a regard to the Good of Society, and the 
temporal Happinefs of his People? 

Cleo. There is no doubt of that; witnefs 
the keeping of the Sabbath. 

Hor. We have {een that very handfomely 
proved in one of the Spec¥ators. 

Cleo, But the Ufefulnefs of it in human 
Affairs, is of far greater Moment, than that 
which the Author of that Paper chiefly takes 
notice of. . Of all the Difficulties, that Man~. 
kind have labour’d under in completing So- 
ciety, nothing has been more puzling or per- 
plexing than the Divifion of Time. Our an- 
nual Courfe round the Sun, not anfwering ex- 
a+, any number of compleat Days or Hours, 
has been ye occafion of immente Study and 
Labour ; ie nothing has more rack’d the 
Brain of Man, than the adjufting the Year, 
to prevent the Confufion of Seafons: but even 
when the Year was divided into Lunar Months, 
the Computation of Time muft have been. 

eaectesble among the common People: 
To “emember twenty nine, or thirty Days, 
where Feafts are irregular, and all other Days 

” thew alike, muft have been a great Burden to 
the Memory, and caufed a continual Confu- 
fion among the ignorant; whereas a fhort Pe- 
ried 
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riod foon returning is eafily remembred, and 
one fix’d Day in feven, fo remarkably diftin- 
guifh’d from the reft, muft rub up the Me= 
mory of the moft unthinking. _ 

Hor. J believe that the Sabbath is econne 
derable Help in the Computation of Time, 
and of greater ufe in human Affairs, than 
can be eafily imagin’d by thofe, who never 
knew the Want of it. 

Cleo. But what is moft remarkable in this 
fourth Commandment, is God’s revealing him- 
felf to his People, and acquainting an infant 
Nation with a Truth, which the reft of the 
World remain’d ingnorant of for many Ages, 
Men were foon made fenfible of the Sun’s 
Power, obferved every Meteor in the Sky, and 
fufpected the Influence of the Moon and o- 
ther Stars: but it was a long time, and Man 
was far advanced in fublime Notions, hefore 
the Light of Nature could raife mortal Thougks,. 
to the Contemplation of an infinite Reing, that 
is the Author of the whole. 

Hor. You have defcanted on this faffici- 
ently, when you fpoke of Mofés: Pray Yet us 
Proceed to the further Eftablifhment of Soci- 
ety. Iam fatisfied that the third Step towards 
it is the Invention of Letters; that withp= 
them no Laws can be long effe@tual, and“that 
the principal Laws of all Countries are Re- 
medies againft human Frailties; I mean, that 
they are defign’d as Antidotes, to prevent the 
ill Confequences .of fome Properties, infepa=" 
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sable from our Nature; which yet in them- 
felves, without Management or Reftraint, are. 

~ obftruétive and pernicious -to Society: Iam 
fperfuaded likewile, that thefe Frailties are 

~palpably pointed at in the Decalogue; that 
it was’ wrote with great Wifdom, and that 
there is not one Commandment in it, that 
has not a regard to the temporal Good of So- 
ciety, as well as Matters of higher moment. 

Cleo. Thefe are the Things, indeed, that I 
have endeavor’d to prove; and now all the 
great Difficulties and chief Obftructions, thac 
can hinder a Multitude from being form’d in- 
to a Body Politick, are removed: When once 
Men come to be govern’d by written Laws, all 
the reft comes on a-pace. Now Property, and- 
Safety of Life and Limb, may be fecuged: 
This naturally will forward the Love of Peace, 
and make it fpread. No number of Men, 
whet once they enjoy Quiet, and no Man 

needs to fear his Neighbour, will be long 
without learning to divide and fubdivide'their 
Labour. 

Hor. 1 don’t underftand you. 

Cleo, Man, as I have hinted before, natu- 
rally loves to imitate what he fees others do, 
which is the reafon that favage People all do 

/che me thing: This hinders them from me- 
liordcing their Condition, though they are al- 
‘ways wifhing for it: But if one will wholly 
. apply himfelf to the making of Bows and 

Arrows, whilft another provides noes 
thir 
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third builds Huts, a fourth makes Garments, - 
and a fifth Utenfils, they not only become ufe- 
ful to one another, but the Callings and Em- 
ployments themfelves will in the fame Num- 
ber of Years receive much greater Impreve= 
ments, than if all had been promifcuoufly 
follow’d by every one of the Five. 

Hor. I believe you are perfectly right there; 
and the truth of what you fay is in nothing 
fo confpicuous,as it is in Watch-making, which 
is come to a higher degree of Perfection, than 
it would have been arrived‘at yet, if the whole 
had always remain’d the Employment of one 
Perfon; and I am perfuaded, that even the 
Plenty we have of Clocks and Watches, as 
well as the Exactnefs and Beauty they may be 
made of, are chiefly owing to the Divifion 
that has been made of that Art into many 
Branches. 

Cleo. The ufe of Letters muft likewitc «ry 
much improve Speech it felf, which before 
that time cannot but be very barren and pre- 
carious. 

Hor, Tam glad to hear you mention Speech 


“again: I would not interrupt you, when you 


named it once before: Pray what Language 
did your wild Couple fpeak, when firft the 
met? 

Cleo, From what I have faid already ‘it is 
evident, that they could have had none at all; 
at leaft, that it is my Opinion, 


iN 
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‘Hor. "Then wild People muft have an In- 
ftin& to underftand one another, which they 

-lofe when they are civiliz’d. — ; 

Cleo. 1am perfuaded, that Nature has made 
alt-Am mals of the fame kind, in their mutual 
Commerce, intelligible to one another, as far 
as is requifite for the Prefervation of them~ 
{elves and their Species: And as to my wild 

-Couple, as you call them, I believe there 
would be a very good Underftanding, before 
many Sounds paft between them. It is not 
without fome Difficulty, that a Man born in 
Society can form an Idea of fuch Savages, 
and their Condition; and unlefs he has ufed 
himfelf to abftraé& thinking, he can ate 
reprefent to himfelf fuch a State of Simpli+ 
city, in which Man can have fo few Defires, 
and no Appetites roving beyond: the imme- 
diate Call of untaught Nawwre: To me it 
feems very plain, that fuch a Couple 
would not only be deftitute of Language, 
but likewife never find out or imagine, 
that they ftood in need of any; or that the 
want of it was any real Inconvenience to 
them. 

* Hor. Why do you think Yo? 

_~—Gleo. Becaufe it is impoffible, that any 
Cre ture fhould know the Want of what it 
can have no Idea of: I believe moreover; that 
if Savages, after they are grown Men and 
Women, fhould hear others {peak, be made 
acquainted with the Ufefulnefs of Speech, 
, Z and 
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and confequently become fenfible of the want 
of it in themfelves, their Inclination to learn 
it would be as inconfiderable as their Capa-_ 
city; and if they fhould attempt it, they 
would find it an immenfe Jabour, a thiag not 
to be furmounted; becaufe the Supplenefs arid 
Flexibility in the Organsof Speech, that Chil- 
dren are endued with, and which I have of- 
ten hinted at, would be loft in them; and. 
they might learn to play mafterly upon the’ 
Violin, or any other the moft difficult mufical 
Toftrument, before they could make any tole- 
rable Proficiency in {peaking. 

Hor, Brutes make feveral diftin@ Sounds to 
exprefs different Paffions by: As for Example; 
Anguith, and great Danger, Dogs of all forts 
exprefs with another Noife than they do Rage 
and Anger; and the whole Species exprefs 
Grief by howling. 

Cleo. ‘This is no Argument to make us be- 
lieve, that Nature has endued Man with 
Speech: There are innumerable other Privi- 
leges and Inftin&s which fome Brutes enjoy, 
and Men are deftitute of: Chickens run about 
as foon as they are hatch’d; and moft Qua- 
drupedes can walk without help, as foon a3 
they are brought forth. If ever Langu 
came by Infting, the People that ook in 
muft have known every individual Word in 
it; anda Man in the wild State of Nature 
would have no occafion for a thoufandth part 
of the moft barren Language that ever had 

. Name, _ 
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Namie. When a Man’s Knowledge is confin’d 
within a narrow Compass, and he has nothing © 
“to obey, but the -fimple Dictates of Nature, 

~the Want of Speech is eafily fuppiy’d by 
dumb/igns; and it is more natural to untaught 
Men to exprefs themfelves by Geftures, than 
by Sounds ; but we are all born with a Capa- 
city of making ourfelves underftood, beyond 
~sther Animals, without Spetch: To exprefs 
Grief, Joy, Love, Wonder and Fear, there 
are certain Tokens, that aré common to the 
whole Species. Who doubts that the crying 
of Children was given them by Nature, to 
call Affiftance and raife Pity, which latter it 
does fo unaccountably beyond any other | 
Sound? ues 
Hor. In Mothers and Nuifes, you mean. 
Cleo. I mean in the generality of human 
Creatures. Will you allow me, that warlike 
Mufick generally roufes and fupports the Spi- 
rits, and keeps them from firiking? 
Har. 1 believe I mutt. ; 
Cleo. Then I'll engage, that the crying (i 
mean the Vagitus) of helplefs Infants will ftir - 
up Compaffion in the generality of our Spe- 
cies, that are within the héaring of it, with 
-aosch greater Cettainty than Drums and 
Tr mpets will diffipate and chafe away Fear; 
in thofe they ate applied to. Weeping, laugh- 
ing, fmiling; frowning, fighing, exclaiming, 
we {poke of before. How univerfal, as well 
.as copious, is the Language of the Eyes, by. 
. “2 the 
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the help of which the remoteft Nations ua- 
* derftand one“ another at firft Sight, taught or _ 
untaught, if the weightieft temporal Concern.- 
that belongs to the Species? and in that Lan-— 
guage our wild Couple would at their, fi-ft. 
Meeting intelligibly fay more to one another 
without guile, than any civiliz’d Pair would 
dare to name without blufhing. : 

Hor, A Man without doubt may be as im— 
pudent with his Eyes, as he can be with his 
Tongue. . 

Cleo All fuch Looks therefore, and feveral 
Motions, that are natural, are carefully avoid- 
ed among polite People, upon no other Ac- 
‘count, than that they are too fignificant: It 
"is for the fame reafon that ftretching ourfelves 
before others, whilft we are yawning, is an 
abfolute Breach of good Manners; efpecially 
‘in’ mix’d Company of both Sexes. As it is 
indecent to difplay any of thefe Tokens, fo it 
is unfafhionable to take Notice of, or feem to 
underftand, them: This Difufe and Negle& of 
them is the Caufe, that whenever they happen 
to be made cither through Ignorance -or wil- 
ful Rudenefs, many of them are loft and 
really not. underftood, by the beau monde; 
‘that would be very plain to Savages Mr a 
Language, who ead have no oe sans 
of converfing than by Signs and Motions, 

Hor, But if the old Stock would never ci- 
ther be able or willing to acquire Speech, \t 
4s impoffible they could teach it their Chilo. 

dren: 
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AQ 
dren: Then which way could any Language 
ever corhe into the World from wo Savages. 

x Cleo, By flow degrees, as all other Arts and 

= Sciences have done, and length of time; Agri- 

~ culture, Phyfick, Aftronomy , Architecture, 

Firing, &c. From what we fee in Children 
that are backward with their Tongues, we 
have reafon to think, that a wild Pair would 
make themfelves intelligible to each other by 

“Signs and Geftures, before they would artempt 
it by Sounds: But when they lived together 
for many Years, it is very probable, that for 
the Things they were moft converfant with 
they would: find out Sounds, to ftir up in each 
other thé Idea’s of fuch Things, wheir}they. 
were out of fight; thefe Sounds they outa 
communicate to their young ones; and the 
longer they lived together the greater Variety 
of Sounds they would invent, as well for, 
Aétions as the Things themfelves: They 
would find that the Volubility of Tongue, 
and Flexibility of Voice, were much greater 
in their ‘young ones, than vast could rerriem- 
ber it ever to have’been in themfelves: It is 
impoffible, but fome of thefe young ones 
would, either by Accident or Defign, make 
ufe of this fuperior Aptitude of the Organs at 

“onextime or other; which every Generation 
wold ftill improve upon; and this muft have 
been the Origin of all Languages, and Speech 
it elf, that were not taught by Infpiration. 

'_[/believe moreover, that after Language (I. 


J Z 3 mean ~ 
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mean {uch as is of human Invention) was 
.come to a great degree of Perfection, and 
even when People had diftiné Words for e 
very Adtion in Life, as well as every Thing - 
they meddled or convers’d. with, Signs and— 
Geltures ftill continued to be made for 4 ertar- 
while, to accompany Speech; becaufe both 
are intended for the fame Purpcfe. 
Hor, The Defign of Speech is to make our 
Thoughts known to others. ~~ 
Cleo, I. don’t.think fo, 
- Hor, What! Don’tMen {peak to be under- 
food? . 
:. Cleo, In one Senfe they do; but there is a 
double Meaning in thofe Words, which I be- 
lieve you did not intend: If by Man’s [peaking 
to be underffood you mean, thas. when Men 
{peak, they defire that the Purport of ‘the 
Sounds they utter fhould be known and ap- 
prehended by others, I anfwer in the Affir- 
mative: But if you mean by it, that.Men - 
{peak, inorder that their Thoughts may be 
known, and. their Sentiments laid open and 
{een through by others, which likewife may. 
be. meant by /peaking to be underflood, I an- 
{wer, ih the Negative. The firtt Sign or 
Sound , that ever Man made, born of a Wo- 
“fan, was made in Bebalf, and intended Ast 
the ufe of him who made it; and I an, of 
‘Opinion, thac the firft Defign of Speech was 
to perfuade others, either to give Credit to 
what the fpcaking Perfon would have theta. 
: believe; - 
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: believe or“elfe to ad or fuffer fuch Things, , 
as he would compel them to act -or-fuffer, ift 


~they were entirely in his Power. : 
Hor, Speech is likewife made ufe of to 


. ‘teach, advife, and inform others for their Be- 
“sf as well as to perfuade them in our own 

; Behalf. ; 

" Cleo. And fo by the help of it Men may 


accufe themfelves and.own their Crimes; but 
“no Body would have invented Speech for 
thofe purpofes; I {peak of the Defign, the firft 
Motive and Intention that put Man upon 
fpeaking. We fee in Children that the firft 
things they endeavour to exprefs with Words 
are their Wants and their Will; and their 
Speech is but a Confirmation of what they 
ask’d, deny’d, or affirm’d, by Signs before. — 

Hor. But why do you mane that People 
would continue to make ufe of Signs and 
Geftures, after they could fufficiently exprefs 
themfelves in Words? 

Cleo. Becaufe Signs confirm Words, as 
much as Words do Signs; and we fee, even 
in polite People, that when they are very ea~ 
ger they can hardly forbear making ule of 

-Soth. When an Infant, in broken imperfect 

Gibberith, calls for a Cake or a Play-thing, 

“and at the fame time points at and reaches 4f- 

te. it, this double Endeavour makes a ftronger 
Impreffion upon us, than if the Child had ei- . 

ther:fpoke its Wants in plain Words, withour 
~making.any Signs, or elfe look’d at and reach’d: 
4a after: 
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after the thing wanted, without attempting to 
fpeak. Speech and A@ion affitt and corrobo- 
rate one another, and Experience teaches us_ 
that they move us much more, and are more - 
perfuafive jointly than feparately; vis unita ~ 
fortior ; and when an Infant makes ufe of4-r 1.-- 
he aéts from the fame Principle, that an Ora- 
tor does, when he joins proper Geftures to.an 
elaborate Declamation. 

Hor. From what you have faid, it thould~ 
feem that A@tion is not only more natural, but 
likewife more ancient than Speech it felf, 
which before I thould have thought a Para- 
dox. 

Cleo, Yet it is true; and you fhall always 
find, that the moft forward, volatile, and fie- 
ry Tempers make more ufe of Geftures, when 

they {peak, than others that are more patient 
and fedate. 

Hor. It is a very diverting Scene to fee how 
this is overdone among the French,and ftill 
more among the Portuguefe: I have often 
been amazed to fee, what Diftortions of Face 
and Body, as well as other ftrange Gefticula- 
tions with Hands and Feet, fome of them will 
make in their ordinary Difcourfes: But no>- 

thing was more offenfive to me, when I was 

"abroad, than the Loudnefs and Violence why” 

moft Foreigners fpeak with, even among Pir- 

fons of Quality, when a Difpute arifes, or any 

thing is to be debated: Before I was ufed to 
it, it put me always upon my Guard; for X 
: ; did 
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did not queftion but they were angry; and I 
often rekolleéted what had been faid, in order 
_to confider, whether it was not fomething I 
ought to have refented. : 
_ Cleo. The natural Ambition and ftrong De- 
‘y--Men have to triumph over, as well as 
perfuade others, are the occafion of all this. 
Heightning and lowring the Voice, at pro- 
per Seafons, is a bewitching Engine to capti- 
vate mean Underftandings; and Loudnefs is 
an Affiftant to Speech, as well as Aétion is: 
Uncorreétnefs, fale Grammar, and even want 
-of Senfe, are often happily drown’d in Noife 
and great Buftle; and many an Argument has 
been convincing, thathad all its Force from the 
Vehemence it was made with: The Weak- 
nefs of the Language it felf may be palliative- 
ly cured by ftrength of Elocution. 

Hor. 1 am glad that fpeaking low is the 
Fathion among well-bred People in England 
for Bawling and Impetuofity I cannot en- 
dure. 

Cleo. Yet this latter is more natural; : 
and no Man ever gave in to the contrary 
Praétice, the Fafhion you like, that was not 

taught it, either by Precept or Example: And 
if Men do not accuftom themfelves to jit, - 
Whilft they are young, it is very difficult to 
Comply with it afterwards: But it is the moft 
lovely, as well as moft, rational Piece of good 
Manners, that human Invention has to boaft 
of in the Art of Flattery; for when a Man 
é addreffes 
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addreffes himfelf to me in a calm manner, 
without making Geftures, or other Motions 
with Head or Body, and continues his Dif- 
courfe in the fame fubmiffive Strain and 
Compofure of Voice, without exalting or de- 
prefling it, he, in the firft place, difplays-+i~ 
own Modefty and Humility in an agreeable 
manner; and, in the fecond, makes me a great 
Compliment, in the Opinion which he feems _ 
to have of me; for by fuch a Behaviour he 
gives me the Pleafure to imagine, that he 
thinks me not influenc’d by my Paffions, but 
alrogether fway’d by my Reafon: He feems- 
to lay his Strefs on my Judgment, and there-~ 
fore to defire, that I fhould weigh and confider 
what he fays, without being ruffled or di- 
fturbed: No Man would do this unlefs he 
trufted entirely to my good Senfe, and the 
Redtitude of my Underftanding. 

Hor. I have always admired this unaffeGed 
manner of {peaking, tho’ I never examined fo 
deeply intd the Meaning of it. 

Cleo. I can’t help thinking, but that, next 
to the Laconick and manly Spirit, that runs 
through the Nation, we are very much be-- 
holden for the Strength and Beauty of our. 
Language to. this Tranquility in Difcourfe, 
which for many Years has been in Englan@, 
more than any where elfe, a Cuftom peculi*r 
tothe deax monde, who, in all Countries, are 
the undoubted Refiners of Language. 


Lor. 
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Hor. 1 thought that it was the Preachers, 
Play-wrights, Orators, and fine Writers that 
._refin'd upon Language. 
“= Cleo. ‘They make the heft of what is ready 
coin’d to their Hands; but the true and only 
~Nipr-of Words and Phrafes is the Court; and, 
the polite Part of every Nation are in Pofleffion 
of the Sus & norma loquendi. All technick 
Words indeed, and Terms of Art, belong to 
~the refpective Artifts.and Dealers, that prie 
marily and literally make ufe of them in their 
Bufinefs; but whatever is borrow’d from them 
for metaphorical Ufe, or from other Languages, 
living or dead, muft firft have the Stamp of 
the Court, and the Approbation of the deaz 
monde, before it can pafs for current; and 
whatever is not ufed among them, or comes 
abroad without their Sanétion, is either vul- 
ar, pedantick, or obfolete. Orators therefore, 
iftorians, and all wholefale Dealers in Words, 
are confin’d to thofe, that have been already 
well receiv’d, and from that Treafure they 
may pick and chufe what is moft for their 
purpofe; but they are not allow’d to make new 
_ anes of their own, any more than Bankers are 
- fuffer’d to. coin. 

Hor, All this while I cannot comprehend 
what Advantage or Difadvantage {peaking 
lov'd or low can be of to the Language it felf; 
and if what I am faying now was fet down, it 

~ mutt be areal Conjurer that, half a Year hence, 
ie ; thould 
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fhould be able to tell by the Writing, whether © 
it had been bawl’d out or whifper’d. a 

Cleo, I am of Opinion that when People of - 

Skill and Addrefs accuftom themfelves to fpeak ~ 

‘in the manner aforefaid, it muft in time haye 
an Influence upon the Language, and reader ~ 
it {trong and expreffive. 

Hor, But your Reafon ? 

Cleo, When a Man has only his Words to. 
truft to, and the Hearer is not to be affeCted 
by the Delivery of them otherwife, than if he 
was to read them himéelf, ic will infallibly 
put Men upon ftudying not only for nervous 
Thoughts and Perfpicuity, but likewife for 
Words of great Energy, for Purity of Di@ion, 
Compactnefs of Style, and Fullnefg as well as 
Elegancy of Expreffions. 

Hor, This feems to be far fetch’d, and yet 
I don’t know but there may be fomething in 
it. 

Cleo, Y am fure you will think fo, when 
you confider that all Men, that do fpeak, are 
equally defirous and endeavouring to perfuade 

“and gain the Point they labour for, whether 
they {peak loud or low, with Geftures ‘or 
without. 7 

Hor. Speech, you fay, was invented to per- 
fuade; I am afraid you lay too much Strefs 
upon that: It certainly is made ufe of likewNe. 
for many other Purpofes. 


Cleo, I don’t deny that. fs 
Hor, 
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Hor. When People fcold, call Names, and 
“Pelt one another with Scurrilities, what De- 
_fign is that done with? If it be to perfuade 

others, to have a worfe Opinion of them- 
felves, than they are fuppofed to entertain, I 
bereve it is feldom done with Succefs. 

Cleo, Calling Names is fhewing others, and 
fhewing them with Pleafure and Oftentation, 
‘the vile and wretched Opinion we have of 
them; and Perfons that make ufe of oppro- 
brious Language are often endeavouring to 
make thofe, whom they give it to, believe 
that they think worfe of them than they really 


de 

Hor. Worfe than they do! Whence does 
that ever appear? 

Cleo. From the Behaviour and the common 
Practice of thofe that {cold and call Names. 
They rip up and exaggerate not only the 
Faults and Imperfections of their Adverfary 
himielf, but likewife every thing that is ridi- 
culous or contemptible in his Friends or Rela- 
tions: ‘They will fly to,and refle@ upon every 
thing, which he is but in the leaft concern’d 

win, if any thing can poffibly be faid of it that 
is reproachful; the Occupation he follows, the 
Party he fides with, or the Country he is of 
They repeat with Joy the Calamities and Mif- 
fortunes that have befal’n him or his Family: 
“They fee the Juttice of Providence inthem, 
and they are fare, they are Punifhments he,has 
defervd. Whatever Crime.he has been fut 
pected 
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petted of, they charge him with, as if it had_ 
been proved upon him. They call in every 
thing to their Affiftance; bare Surmifes, loofe . 
Reports, and known Calumnies; and often 
upbraid him with what they themfelves “at 
other times have own’d not to believe. x 

Hor. But how comes the Practice of fcold- 
ing and calling Names to be fo common among 
the Vulgar all the World over? There must 
be a Pleafure in it, tho’ I cannot conceive it: 
J ask to be inform’d; what Satisfaction or 
other Benefit is it, that Men receive or expe 
from it? What View is it done with? 

Cleo. The real Caufe and inward Motive 
Men aa from, when they ufe ill Language, or 
call Names in earneft, is, in the firft place, 
to give vent to their Anger, which it is trou- 
blefome to ftifle and conceal. Secondly, to 
vex and afflid their Enemies, with greater 
hopes of Impunity, than they could reafonably 
entertain, if they did them any more fub{tan- 
tial Mifchief, which the Law would revenge: 
But this never comes to be 2 Cuftom, nor is 
thought of, before Language is arrived to 
great Perfection, and Society is carried to fome- 
degree of Politenefs. 

Hor. That’s merry enough, to affert that 
Scurrility is the effect of Politenefs. nan 

Cleo. You fhall call it what you pleafe, ‘but 
in its original it is a plain Shift to avoid fight=" 
ing, and the ill Confequences of it; for no 
Body ever call’d* another Rogue and Ratfcal,. 

but 
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“put he would have ftruck him, if it had been 
- = his own Power, and himfelf had not been 
‘ with-held by the Fear of fomething or other: 
“Therefore where People call Names, without - 
doing further Injury, it is a fign not only thac 
they have wholefome Laws amongft them 
againft open Force and Violence, but likewife 
that they obey and ftand in awe of them; and 
a Man begins to be a tolerable Subject, and is 
nigh half civiliz’d, that in his Paffion will 
take up and content himfelf with this paultry 
Equivalent; which never was done without 
great Self-denial at firft: For otherwife the 
obvious, ready, and unftudy’d manner of 
venting and expreffing Anger, which Nature 
teaches, is the fame in human Creatures that 
it is in other Animals, and is done by fighting; 
as we may obferve in Infants of two or three 
Months old, that never yet faw any Body out 
of Humour: For even at that Age they'll 
{cratch, fling, and ftrike with their Heads as 
well as Arms and Legs, when any thing raifes 
their Anger, which is eafily and at moft times 
unaccountably provok’d; often by Hunger, 
Pain, and other inward Ailments. That they 
> this by Inftin@, fmething implanted in 
_the Frame, the Mechanifm of the Body, be- 
. fore any Marks of Wit or Reafon are to be 
feer: in them, I am fully perfuaded; as Iam 
~ likewife, thar Nature teaches them the man- 
ner of fighting peculiar to their Species; and 
Children ftrike with their Arms as naturally. 
: as 
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as Horfes kick, Dogs bite, and Bulls pufhs 
wich their Horns. I beg your Pardon for this’ : 
Digreffioh. me 

Hor, Tt was natural enough, but if it had 
been Jefs fo, you would not have flipt the Op-’ 
portunity of having a Fling at human Na- 
ture, which you never fpare. : 

Cleo, We have not a more dangerous Ene- 
my than our own inborn Pride: I thall ever 
attack and endeavour to mortify it, when itis 
in my Power: For the more we are perfuaded 
that the greateft Excellencies the beft Men 
have to boaft of, are acquired, the greater 
Strefs it will teach us to lay upon Education; 
and the more truly follicitous it will render us 
. about it: And the abfolute Neceffity of good 
and early Inftruétions, can be no way more 
clearly demonftrated, than by expofing the 
Deformity as well as the WeaknefS of our un~ 
taught Nature. i 

Hor, Let us return to Speech: If the chief 
Defign of it is to perfuade, the French have got 
the ftart of us a great way ; theirs is really a 
charming Language. 

Cleo, So it is without doubt to a French 
man, x Ge 

Hor. And every Body -elfe, I thould think 
that underftands it, and has any Tafte: Doy’t : 
you think it to be very engaging? . 

Cleo. Yes, to one that loves his Belly; for it~ 
is very copious in the Art of Cookery, and 
every thing that .belongs to eating and drink- ’ 
ing. Hers 
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. Hor, But without Banter, don’t you think 
+. hat the French Tongue is more proper, more 
~ fig co perfyade in, than ours? : 

Clee. To coax and wheedle in, I believe it 

‘Hor. can’t conceive what Nicety it is you 

aim. at, in that Diftinction. , 

Cleo. The Word you named includes no 
icea-of Reproach or Difparagement; the 
ereateft Capacities may, without Difcredit ta 
them, yield to Perfuafion, as well as the leaft; 
but thofe, whe can be gain’d by coaxing and 
wheedling, are commonly fuppofed to be Per- 
fons of mean Parts and weak Underftandings. 

Hor, But pray come to the Point; which 
of the two do you take to be the fineft Lan- 
guage? 

Cleo, That is hard to determine: Nothing 
is more difficult, than to compare the Beau- 

_ ues of two Languages together, becaufe what 
is very much efteem’d in the one, is often not 
relith’d at all in the other: In this Point the 

Pulchrum & Honeftum varies, and is different 

every where, as the Genius of the People dif- 

fers, Idon’t fet up for a Judge, but what I 

Ti2ve commonly obferved in the two Lan- 
_sguages, is this: All favourite Expreffions in 

_Lrgnch are fach, as either footh or tickle ; and 

wide cing is more admired in Exgli/h, than what 
“pierces or ftrikes, 

“” Hor. Do you take yourfelf to be entirely 
impartial now? oo 
Aa Clea. 


~ 
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Cleo. 1 think fo; but if Tam not, Idon’s~ 
know how to be forry for it: There are fome. 
things, m which it is the Intereft of the So. 
ciety that Men fhould be biais’d; and [don't 
think it amifs, chat Men fhould be inclined ra 
love their own Language, from the fame Prin- 
ciple, that they love their Country. The 
French call us Barbarous, and we fay, they are 
Fawning : I won’t believe the firft, let théx 
believe what they pleafe. Do you rememover 
the fix Lines in the Cid, which Corneille is 
faid to have had a Prefent of fix thoufand Li- 
vres for? 


Hor. Very well. 


Mon Pere eft mort, Elvire, & la premiere 
Efpée - 

Dion scft armé Rodrigue a fa trame coupée. 
Pleurés, pleures mes yeux, & fondes vous en 
eau, ° 
La moitié de ma vie a mis Pautre au tom- 

beatt ; 
Et woblige d wenger, apres ce coup funcfe, 
Cell que ye n’ay plus fur celle qui me refte. 


Cleo. The fame Thought exprefs’d in car 
Language, to all the Advantage it has in the 
French, would be hifs'd by an Englifh*Au- 
dience. KO 

Hor. That’s no Compliment to the Taf 
of your Country. ; 


Clea, 
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don’tsknow that: Men may have 
fte, and yet not be fo ready at con- 
hich way one half of one’s. Life can 
cher into the Grave: To.me, IT own.it 
.ziing,.and it has too much the Air of: a 
Riddle, to be feen in heroick Poetry... 
_ Hor, Can you find no Delicacy atall in the 
Thoueht?.. . , fe ton 
~.y Cl, Yes; but it is too fine fpun, it is the 
S<icacy of a Cobweb; there is no Strength 
in ic... - ae 
“Hor, T have always admired thefe Lines; 
but now you have made. me out of Conceit 
with them, methinks I fpy. another Fault 
that’s much greater. 
,~ Cleo. What is that? ae 
Hor. ‘The Author makes his Heroine fay a 
thing, which was falfe in Fact One half, {ays 
Chimene, of my Life has put the other into the 
7arwve, and obliges me to revenge, &c. Which 
is the Nominative of the Verb obliges? - 
Cleo, One half of my Life. 
_: Hor, Here lies the Fault; it is this, which 
¥ think is not true; For the one half of her 
Life,here mention’d, is plainly that half which 
nwyas left ; it is Rodrigues her Lover : Which 
way did he oblige her to feck for Revenge? 
—NGGlee.. By what he had done, killing her Fa- 
The. 
‘Hor. No, Cleomenes, this Excufe is infuffi- 
“cient. Chimene’s Calamity {prung from the 
Dilemma the was in between her Love and 
Aaz her 
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her Duty; when the latter was ines. 

violently preffing her, to follicit t 

ment, and employ with Zeal all f 

and Eloquence, to. obtain the Death u 

whom the firft had made dearer to her 

her own Life; and therefore it was the half 
that was gone, that was put in the Grave, her 
dead Father, and not Rodrigues whicirybliged 
her to fue for Juftice: Had the Odligati. athe 

_ lay under come from this quarter, it mint 
foon have been cancell’d, and herfelf releas’d 
without crying out her Eyes. “~ * - 

’ Cleo. Y beg Pardon for differing from you, 
but I believe the Poet is in the right. 

Hor. Pray, confider which it was, that made 
Chimene profecute Rodrigues, Love, ot Ho-. 
nour, | ar cg 

‘Cleo, I dos but fill I can’t help thinking, 
but that her Lover, by having kill’d her Fa- 

. ther, obliged Chimene to profecute himf aA 
the fame manner as 2 Man, who will give no 
Satisfaction to his Creditors, obliges the to. 
arreft him; or as we'would fay to a Coxcomb 
who Is offending us with his Difcourfe, If you: 
go on thus, Sir, you'll oblige-me to treat you ill : 
Tho’ all this while the Debtor might be as lj-- 
tle defirous of being arrefted, and the Cox- 
comb of being ill treated, as Rodrigues wasot_ 
being profecuted. . é 

Hor. I believe you are in the right, and 
beg Corneille’s Pardon. But now I defire you’ 
would tell me, what you have further to fay » 

es : <3 “of, 
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“of Society : What other Advantages do Mul- 
<pitudes recpive from the Invention of Letters, 
idefides ie Improvements it makes in’ their 
‘Lawyand Language? oe 
“uleo. It is an Incouragement to all other In-, 
ventions in general ; by preferving the Know- 
ledge of every ufeful Improvement that is 
.Jnade. When Laws begin ta be well known, 
awcne Execution of them is facilitated by 
general Approbation, Multitudes may be kept 
in tolerable Concord among themfelves: It is 
then that it appears, and not before, how 
much the Superiority of Man’s.Underftand- 
ing beyond cake Animals, contributes to his - 
Sociablenefs, which is only retarded by it. in 
his Savage State. Ea 
Hor, How fo, pray? I don’t underftand 
you 





eo. The Superiority of Underftanding, in 
the firft place, makes Man fooner fenfible of 
Grief and Joy, and capable. of entercaining 
either, with greater difference as to, the De- 
grees, than des are felt in other Creatures. 
Secondly, it renders him more induftrious to 
leafe himfelf, that is, it furnifhes Self-love 
id a greater Variety of Shifts to exert itfelf 
ea, all Emergencies, than is made ufe of. by 
~ Animals of lefs Capacity. Superiority of Un- 
Aoditanding likewife gives us a Forefight, ané 
?“infpires us with Hopes, of which other Cres- 
“tures have little, and that only of things iin- 
mediately before them. All! thefe things are 

4 Aa 3 i. 
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fo-mahy Tools, Arguments, by which Self-love. 
rgafons us into Content, and renders us paz > 
tient under many Afflictions, for thefake-et{ 
fupplying thofe Wants that are moft ‘gref- 
fing: This is of infinite ufe to a Man, wuo 
finds himfelf born in a Body Politick, and it 
muft make him fond of Society : Whereas the 
fame Endowment before that time, the\fa 
Superiority of Underftanding in the Sta‘ner 
Nature, can only ferve to render Man incura- 
bly averfe to Society, and more obftinately te- 
nacious of his Savage Liberty, than any other 
Creature would be, that is equally neceffi- 
tous. 

Hor. 1 don’t know how to refute you: 
There is a Juftnefs of Thought in what you 
fay, which I am forc’d to affent to; and yet it 
feems ftrange : How come you by this Infight 
into the Heart of Man, and which-way indbet, 
Skill of unravelling humane Natute to be ob- 
tain’d? ; 

Gico. By diligently obferving what Excel- 
lencies and Qualifications are really acquired, 
in a well-accomplifh’d Man; and having done 
this impartially, we may be fure that the Rez 
mainder of him is Nature. It is for want of 
duly feparating and keeping afunder thefe 
things, that Men have utter’d fuch Abfur&i-, 
ties on this Subject; alledging as the Caufes 
Man’s Fitnefs for Society, fuch Qualifications? 
as no Man ever was endued with, that was 
not educated ina Society, a civil Eftablifh- 
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“ment, of feveral hundred Years ftanding. But 
_ the-Flatterers of our Species keep this careful- 
4y from oy View: Inftead of feparating wHtat 
4s acepZred from what is natural, and diftin- 
auiMaing between them, they take Pains to ¥- 
nite and confound them together. : 
Hor. Why do they? I don’t fee the Com- 
limeaty fince the acquired, as well as natu- 
“YalP ists, belong to the fame Perfon; and the 
one is not more infeparable from him than 
the other. . 
Cleo, Nothing is fo neat to a Man, nor fo 
really and entirely his own, as what he has 
fom Nature ; and when that dear Self, for 
the fake of which he values or defpifes, loves 
or hates every thing elfe, comes to be’ feript 
and abftracted from all Foreign Acquifitions, 
humane Nature makes a poor Figure 3 it 
ews a Nakednefs, or at leaft. an Undrefs, 
which no Man cares to be feen in. There is 
nothing we can be poflefs'd of, that is worth 
having, which wz do not endeavour, clofely 
to annex, and make an Ornament of to our- 
felves; even Wealth and Power, and all the 
Gifts of Fortune, that are plainly adventiti- 
Sous, and aitogether remote from our Perfons 5 
whilft they are our Right and i we 
con't lave to be confider'd without them. We 
BS 2 \ikewife that Men, who are come to be 
=. great in the World from defpicable Beginnings, 
don’t love to hear of their Origin. 


Aw4 Hor, 
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Hor. Thatis na generalRule, one, 
Cleo, I believe it is, tho’ there may be Exe, 
ceptions from it; and thefe are ney without 
Reafons, When a Man is proud of ni\Pafts, 
and wants to be efteem’d for his Diligence, Pe- 
netration, Quicknefs and Affiduity, . he'll 
make perhaps an ingenuous Confeffion, even 
to the expofing of his Parents; andsyorder 
to fet off the Merit that rais’d him, be h\gak 
ing himfelf of his original Meannefs. but 
this is commonly done before Inferiours, whofe 
Envy will be leffen’d by. it, and who will ap- 
plaud his Candor and Humility in owning 
this Blemifh: But not a Word of this before 
his Beiters, who value themfelves upon their 
Families; and fuch Men could heartily with 
that their Parentage was unknown, whenever 
they are with thofe that are their Equals in 
Quality, tho’ fuperior to them in Births by 
whom they know, that they are hated Tor 
their Advancement, and defpis’d for the Low- 
nefs of their Extra@tion. But I have a fhort- 
er way of proving my Affertion. Pray, is ie 
good Manners to tell’a Man, that he is mean- 
ly born, or to hint at his Defcent, when it is 
known to be Vulgar? 7 
Hor, No: I don’t fay it is. 7 
Cleo, That decides it, by thewing the get 
neral Opinion about it. Noble Anceftors, d_ 
evety thing elfe that is honourable and e& 
fteem’d, and can be drawn within our Sphere, 
are an Advantage to our Perfons, and we all 
3 : defire, 
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‘+. Hor. G vid did not think fo, when he faid, 
“Nam genus & proavos © que non fecimus ipf, 
ea nofira voce. 

: Cleo. A pretty piece of Modefty in a Speech, 
where 2 Man takes Pains to prove that Fupi- 
ter was his Great Grandfather. What figni- 

~“aes. Theory, which-a Man deftroys by his 
Practice ? Did you ever know a Perfon of 
Quality pleas’d with being call’d a Baftard, 
tho’ he owed his Being, as well as his Great- 
nefs, chiefly to his Mother’s Impudicity. 

Hor. By things acquired, I thought you 
meant Learning and Virtue; how come you 
to talk of Birth and Defcent? 

Cleo. By fhewing you, that Men are unwil- 
ling to have any thing that is honourable fe- 

_Parated from themfelves, tho’ it is remote 
trom, and has nothing to do with their Per- 
fons: I would convince you of the little Pro- 
bability there is, that we fhould be pleafed 
with being confider’d, abftract from what 
really belongs to us; and Qualifications, that 
in the Opinion of the beft and wifeft are the 

™“anly things, for which we ought to be valued, 
When Men are well-accomplith’d, they are 
athamed of the loweft Steps, from which th 

> sofe to that Perfection; and the more.civié 

_janey are, the more they think it injuri 

“have their Nature feen, without th 
ments that have been made 
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mof corre& Authors would bluth to fee eve- 
ry thing publith’d, which in the compofing- 
of their Works they blotted out, wd died ds. 
and which yet it is certain they once.con- 
ceiv’d: For this Reafon they are juftly cum= 
pared to Architeéts, that remove the Scaffold- 
ing before they fhew their Buildings. All Or- 
naments befpeak the Value we have ic\ the 
Things adorn’d. Don’t you think, tha \ghé- 
firft red or white that ever was laid upon a 
Face, and the firft falfe Hair that was wore, 
were put on with great Secreey, and with 
Defign to deceive ? : 

Hor. In France Painting is now look’d up- 
on as Part of a Woman’s Drefs; they i 
no Myftery of it. 

Cleo. So it is with all the Impofitions of 
this nature, when they come to be fo grofs 
that they can be hid no longer; as Men, 
Perukes all over Europe: But if thefe things 
could be conceal’d, and were not known, the 
Tawny Coquette would heartily with, that 
the ridiculous Dawbing fhe plaifters herfelf 
with, might pafs for Complexion; and. the 
bald-pated Beau would be as glad, to have 
his full-botom’d Wig. look’d upon as a naturey 
head of Hair. No body puts in artificifl 
Teeth, but to hide the Lofs of his own. 

Hor, But is not a Man’s Knowledge a sal 
Pact of himéelf ? 4 

Chg. Yes, and fo is his Politenefs; but 
npithet\of them belong to his Nature, any 
; more 
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emore than his Gold Watch or his Diamond 
Ring ; ang even from thefe he endeavours to 
“draw a Value and Refpect to his Perfon. The 
mof¥ admired among the fathionable People 
wat delight in outward Vanity, and know 
how to drefs well, would be highly difpleas'd 
4f theic_Clothes, and Skill in putting chem 
n, frould be look’d upon otherwife than as 
Pav of themfelves; nay, it is this Part of 
them only, which whilit they are unknown, 
can procure them Accefs to the higheft Com- 
anies, the Courts of Princes; where it is ma- 
nifeft, that both Sexes are either admitted or 
refufed, by no other Judgment than what is 
form’d of them from their Drefs, without 
che leaft Regard to their Goodnefs, or their 
Underftanding. 

Hor. Ubelieve I apprehend you. It is our 
_Fondnefs of that Self, which we hardly know 
what it confifts in, that could firft make us 
think of embellifhing our Perfons; and when 
we have taken Pains in correcting, polifhing, 
and beautifying Nature, the fame Self-love 
makes us unwilling to have the Ornaments 

feen feparately from the Thing adorned. ’ 
“Cleo. The Reafon is obvious. It is that 
Self we are in love with, before it is adorn’d 
as well as after, and every thing which id 
o/nfefgad to be acquired, feems to point at 
‘our original Nakednefs, and to upbraid us 
with our natural Wants; I would fay, the 
Meannefs and Deficiency of our Nature. 
THat 
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That no Bravery is fo ufeful in War, as that. 
which is artificial, is undeniable ; yet the Sol-- 
dier chat by‘Art and Difcipline has anita 
ly been trick’d and wheedled into Cov age, 
after he has behaved himfelf in two or thres 
Battles with Intrepidity, will never endure 
to hear, that he has not natural Valour; tho’ 
all his Acquaintance, as well as him{eli’ rez 
member the time, that he was an a>ant 
Coward. 

Hor. But fince the Love, Affection, and 
Benevolence, we naturally have for our Spe- 
cies, is not greater than other Creatures have 
for theirs, how comes it, that Man gives 
more ample Demonftrations of this Love on 
thoufand Occafions, than any other Animal ? 

Cleo. Becaufe no other Animal has the 
fame Capacity or Opportunity to do it. But 
you may ask the fame of his Hatred: The _ 
greater Knowledge and the more Wealth and 
Power a Man has, the more capable he is of 
rendring others fenfible of the Paffion he is 
affected with, as well when he hates as when 
he loves them. The more a Man remains 
unciviliz’d, and the lefs he is remov’d from 
the State of Nature, the lefs his Love is to he 
depended upon. : 

Hor. There is more Honefty and lefs De- 
ceit among plain, untaught People, than the. 
is among thofe that are more artful; and: 
therefore I fhould have look’d for true Love 
and unfeign’d Affection, among thofe that live 

: in 
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“ina natural Simplicity, rather than any where 
“elfe. ; 
> Cleo. You {peak of Sincerity ; but the Love 
.which-7faid was lefs to be depended upon in 
Zaght than in civilis’d People, I fuppofed 
to be real and fincere in both. Artful People 
may difflemble Love, and pretend to Friend- 
fhip, 7vimere they have none ; but they are in- 
“Sluer'd by their Paffions, and natural Appe- 
tites, as well as Savages, though they gratify 
them in another manner: Well-bred People 
behave themfelves in the Choice of Diet and’ 
the taking of their Repaftes, very differently 
from Savages; fo they do in their Amours ; 
but Hunger and Luft are the fame in both. 
An artful Man, nay, the greateft Hypocrite, 
whatever his Behaviour is abroad, may love 
his Wife and Children at his Heart, and the 
fincereft Man can dono more. My Bufinefs 
is to demonftrate to you, that the good Qua- 
lities Men compliment our Nature and the 
whole Species with, are the Refult of Art and 
Education. The Reafon why Love is little 
to be depended upon in thofe that are uncivi- 
lis’d, is becauts the Paffions in them are mere 
“Heeting and inconftant; they oftener joftle 
git and fucceed one another, than they are 
and do in well-bred People, Perfons that are 
we'leducated, have learn’d co ftudy their 
wafe, and the Comforts of Life ; to tye them- 
felves up to Rules and Decorums. for their 
own Advantage, and often to fubmit to ey 
Inco 
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Inconveniencies to avoid greater. Among the 
loweft Vulgar, and thofe of the meaneft Edu- 
cation of all, you feldom fee a lating Har-- 
mony: You fhall have a Man and bis Wife, 
that have a real Affection for one anothex, be _ 
full of Love one Hour, and difagree the next, 
for a Trifle; and the Lives of many are made 
miferable from no other Faults in thezNelves, 
than their Want of Manners and Difer:tion_~ 
Without Defign they will often talk impru- 
dently, ‘till they raife one another’s Anger; 
which neither of them being able to ftifle, 
fhe {colds at him; he beats her; the burifts 
out into Tears; this moves him, he is forry; 
both repent, and are Friends again ; and with 
all the Sincerity imaginable refolve never to 
warrel for the future, as long as they live: All 
this will pafs between them in lefs than half 
a Day, and will perhaps be repeated once a 
Month, or oftner, as Provocations offer; or 
either of them is more or lefs prone to An- 
ger. Affection never remain’d long uninter- 
rupted between two Perfons, without Art; 
and the beft Friends, if they are always toge- 
-ther, will fall out, unlefs great Difcretion be 
ufed on both Sides. - 
Hor. I have always been of your Opinig, 
‘that the more Men were civilis’d the happier 
they were; but fince Nations can never be 
made polite, but by length of Time, Ss 
Mankind mutt have been always miferable be- 
fore they had written Laws, how come Poets ~ 
. and , 
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Pani others to launch out fo much in praife of 
theGolden Age, in which they pretend there 
was fo mich Peace, Love, and Sincerity? 
- CleFor the fame reafon, that Heralds 
compliment obfcure Men of unknown Ex- 
traction with illuftrious Pedigrees: As there 
is no Mortal of high defcent, but who values 
him&it upon his Family, fo extolling the 
Virtue and Happinefs of their Anceftors, can 
never fail pleafing every Member of a So- 
ciety: But what Strefs would you lay upon the 
Fiétions of Poets?’ 

Hor, You reafon very clearly, and with 
great Freedom, againft all heathen Superfti- 
tion, and never fuffer youfelf to be impofed 
upon by any Fraud from that Quarter; but 
when you meet with any thing belonging to 

‘the ‘fewi/b or Chriftian Religion, you are as 
credulous as any of the Vulgar. 

Cleo. 1 am forry you fhould think fo, 

Hor, What I fay is fact. A Man that con- 
tentedly fwallows every thing that is faid of 
Neah and his Ark, ought not to laugh at thee 
Story of Deucalion and Pyrrba. 

Cleo, Is it as credible, that human Creatures 

~fhould fpring from Stones, beraufe an old 
)Man and his Wife threw them over their 
Heads; as chat a Man and his Family, with a 

-eat Number of Birds and Beafts, fhould be 
preferv'd in a large Ship, made convenient for 
‘chat Purpofe? 

Hr. 
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Hor. But you are partial: What oddi 
thert between a Stone and a Lumg of Earth, 
for either of them to become a huraan Crea- 
ture? I can as eafily. conceive how @§tone’ 
fhould be turn’d into 2 Man or a Womati;.as. 
how a Man or. a Woman fhould be.turn’d into 
a Stone; andI think it not more ftrange, that 
a Woman {fhould be chang’d into a ‘iree, as 
was Daphne, or into Marble as Niobe, thar 
that fhe fhould be cransform’d into a Pillar of 
Salt, as the Wife of Lot was. Pray fuffer me 
to catechize you a little. ° 

Cleo, You'll hear me afterwards, I hope. 

Hor. Yes, yes. Do you believe Hefiod? 

Cleo. No. 

Hor, Ovid's Metamorphofis? 

Cleo. No. 

Hor, But you believe the Story of Adam 
and Eve, and Paradife. 

Cleo, Yes. 

Hor. That they were produced at. once, I 
mean at their full Growth ; he from a Lump 
of Earth, and fhe from one of his Ribbs ? 

Cleo. Yes. 

Hor. And that as foon as they were made, 
they could fpeak, reafon, and were endugd’ 
with Knowledge? 

Cleo. Yes. 

Hor. In fhort, you believe the Innocenge, 
the Delight, and all the Wonders of Paradite; 
that are related by one Man; at the fame time 
that you will not believe what has been told 

us 
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us by many, of the Uprightnefs, the Concord, 

_ and the Happinefs of 'a Golden Age. ‘ 
. Cleo, -That’s very true. 

Hor, Now give me leave to fhew you, how 
unaccountable, as well as partial, you are in 
this. In the firft Place, the Things naturally 
impoffible, which you believe, are contrary 
to your own Doétrine, the Opinion you have 
laid down, and which I believe to be true 
For you have proved, that no Man would 
ever be able to fpeak, unlefs he was taught it; 
that Reafoning and Thinking come upon us by 
flow Degrees; and that we can know nothing 
that has not from without been conveyed to 
the Brain, and communicated to us through 
the Organs of the Senfes. Secondly, in what 
you reject as fabulous, there is no manner of 
Improbability. We know from Hiftory, and 
daily Experience teaches us, that almoft all 
the Wars and private Quarrels, that have at 
any time difturbed Mankind, have hdd their 
Rife from the Differenees about Superiority, 
and the meum & tuum: Therefore before 
Cunning, Covetoufnefs, and Deceit crept in- 

sto the World, before Titles of Honour, and 
(Le Diftin@ion between Servant and Mafter 
‘were known: Why might not moderate 
Numbers of People have lived together in 
=eace and Amity, when they enjoy’d every 
thing in common; and have been content with 
the Product of the Earth in a fertile Soil and 
a happy Climate? Why cari’t you believe this? 
Bb - Clea, 
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Cleo, Becaufe it is inconfiftent with the 
Nature of human Creatures, that any Num- | 
ber of them fhould ever live together in tole- _ 
rable Concord, without Laws or Government, 
let the’ Soil, the Climate, and their Plenty. 
be whatever the moft luxuriant Imagination 
fhall be pleas’d to fancy them. But Adem 
was altogether the Workmanthip of God; a , 
preternatural Production: His Speech and 
Knowledge, his Goodnefs and Innocence were 
as miraculous, as every other Part of his Frame. 

Hor. Indeed, Cleomenes, this is infufferable ; 
when we are talking Philofophy you foift in 
Miracles: Why may not I do the fame, and 
fay that the People of the Golden Age were 
made happy by Miracle? 

Cleo. It is more probable, that one Miracle 
fhould at a ftated time have produced a Male 
and Female, frora whom all the reft of Man- 
kind are defcended in a natural Way ;. than 
that by a continued Series of Miracles feveral 
Generations of People fhould have all been 
. made to live and aét contrary to their Nature; 
for this muft follow from the Account we 
have of the Golden and Silver Ages. In- 
Mojes, the firft natural Man, the firft ttt 
was born of 2 Woman, by envying and flay> 
ing his Brother, gives an ample Evidence of 
the domineering Spirit, and the Principle’S& 
Sovereignty, which I have afferted to belong 
to our Nature, 


Hor, 
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Hor. You will not be counted credulous, 


and yet. you believe all thofe Stories, which 


‘€ven fome of our Divines have call’d ridicu- 
‘lous, if literally underftood. But I don’t in- 


" Gift upon the Golden Age, if you'll give up 


~Paradife: A Man of Senfe, and a Philofo- 
pher, fhould believe neither. 

Cleo. Yet you have told me that you be- 
liey’d the Old and New Teftament. 

Hor. I never faid, that I believ’d every 
thing that is in them in a litteral Senfe. But 
why fhould you believe Miracles at all? 

Cleo, Becaufe I can’t help it: and I promife 
never to mention the Name to you again, if 
you'can fhew me the bare Poffibility, thac 
Man could have ever been produced, broughe 
into the World, without Miracle. Do you 
believe there ever was a Man, who-had made 
himéelf? 

Hor, No: That’s a plain Contradiétion. 

Cleo, Then it is manifeft the firft Man muft 
have been made by fomething; and what I 
fay of Man, I may fay of all Matter and Mo- 
tion in general. The Doétrine of Epicurus, 

~ that every thing is deriv’d from the Concourfe 
4xd fortuitous Jumble of Atoms, is monftrous 
and extravagant beyond all other Follies. 

Hor. Yet there is no mathematical Demon- 
A#vation againgt it. 

Cleo. Nor is there one to prove, that the 
Sun is not.in Love with the Moon, if one had 
a Mind to advance it: and yet I think ita 

Bb2z greater 
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greater Reproach to human Underftanding, 
to believe either, than it is to believe the moft 
childifh Stories that are told of Fairies and. 
Hobgobtins. 

Hor, But there is an Axiom very little in- 
ferior to a mathematical Demonftration, 2" 
nibilo nibil fit, that is dire@tly clafhing with 
and contradiéts the Creation out of Nothing. 
Do you underftand, how Something can come 
from Nothing? 

Cleo, ¥do-not, I confefs, any more than I 
can comprehend Eternity, or the Deity itfelf: 
but when I cannot comprehend what my Rea- 
fon affures me muft neceflarily exift, there is 
no Axiom or Demonftration clearer to me, 
than that the Fault lies in my want of Capa~ 
city, the Shallownefs of my Underftanding. 
From the little we know of the Sun and Stars, 
their Magnitudes, Diftances, and Motion; 
and what we are more nearly acquainted with, 
the grofs, vifible Parts in the Stru@ure of 
Animais, and their Oeconomy, it is demon- 
ftrable, that they are the Effects of an intelli- 
gent Caufe, and the Coatrivance of a Being 
infinite in Wifdom as well as Power. ; 

Hor. But let Witdom be as fuperlative, ard 
Power as extenfive ‘as it is poffible for chen: 
to be, ftill it is impoffible to ‘conceive, how. 
they fhould excrt themfelves, unlefs they hed, 
fomething to act upon. 

Cleo, ‘This is not the only thing which, 
tho’ it be true, we are not able’to conceive: 


i How 
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-How came the firft Man to exift? and yet 

-here we are. Heat and Moifture are the plain 
Effects from manifeft Caufes, and tho’ they 

‘bear a great Sway, even in the mineral as 
well as the animal and vegetable World; yet 
they cannot produce a Sprig of Grafs, with- 
out a previous Seed. 

Hor. As we our felves, and every thing we 
fee, are the undoubted Parts of fome one 
Whole, fome are of Opinion, that this all the 
14 ray, the Univerfe,was from all Eternity. 

Cleo. This is not more fatisfactory or com- 
prehenfible, than the Syftem of Epicurus, who 
derives every thing from wild Chance, and. 
an undefign’d Struggle of fenfelefs Aroms, 
When we behold things, which our Reafon 
tells us could not have been produced without 
Wifdom and Power, in a degree far beyond 
our Comprehenfion, can any thing be more 
contrary to, or clafhing with that fame Rea- 
fon, than that the things, in which that high 
Wifdom and great Power are vifibly difplay’d, 

_ fhould be coeval with the Wifdom and Power 
themfelves, that contriv’d and wrought them ?, 

_ Yet this Doétrine, which is Spinofifin in Epi- 
tome, after having been neglected many Years, 
7oegins to prevail again, and the Atoms: lofe 

ground: for of Atheifm, as well as Supertti- 

_#n, there are different Kinds, that have their 
Periods and Returns, after they have been 
long exploded, 


Bb3 : Hor. 
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Hor, What makes you couple together two ~ 
things fo diametrically oppofite? a 
Cleo, There is greater Affinity between thém 
than you imagine: They are of the fame O- 
rigin. 
Hor, What, Atheifm and Superftition! 
Cleo. Yes, indeed; they both have their 
Rife from the fame Caufe, the fame Defe@ 
in the Mind of Man, our want of Capacity in 
difcerning Truth, and natural Ignorance of 
‘the Divine Effence. Men, that from their 
moft early Youth have not been imbued with 
the Principles of the true Religion, and have 
not afterwards continued to be ftriétly edu- 
cated in the fame, are all in great Danger of 
falling either into the one or the other, ac- 
cording to the Difference there is in the Tem- 
perament and Complexion they are of, the 
Circumftances they are in, and the Com- 
pany they converfe with. Weak Minds, and 
thofe that are brought up in Ignorance, and’a 
low Condition, fuch as are much expofed to 
Fortune, Men of flavith Principles, the Co- 
vetous and Mean-fpirited, are all naturally in- 
clin’d to, and eafily fufceptible of Superttiti- 
on; and there is no Abfurdity fo grofs, ner 
Contradi@tion fo plain, which the Dregs oX 
the People, moft Gamefters, and nineteen Wo 
men in twenty, may not be taught to Believe. 
concerning invifible Caufes. Therefore Mul- 
titudes are never tainted with Irreligion ; and, 
the lefs civiliz’d Nations are, the more bound- 
: lefs 
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__ Je is their Credulity. On the contrary, Men 
~of Pats and Spirit, of Thought and Reflecti- 
on, the Affertors of Liberty, fuch_ as meddle 

- With Mathematicks and natural Philofophy, 
moft inquifitive Men, the difinterefted, that 
live in Eafe and Plenty; if their Youth has 
been neglected, and they are not well ground- 
ed in the Principles of the true Religion, are 
prone to Infidelity efpecially fach amongft” 
them, whofe Pride ‘and Sufficiency are greatet 
than ordinary 3 and if Perfons of this fort fall 
into Hands of Unbelievers, they run great 

Hazard of becoming Atheifts or Scepticks. 

Hor. The Method of Education you re- 
commend, in pinning Men down to an Opi- 
nion, may be very good to make Bigots, and 
taife a ftrong Party to the Priefts ; but to have 
ood Subjects, and moral Men, nothing is bet- 

ter than to infpire Youth with the Love © 
Virtue, and ftrongly to imbue them with Sen- 
timents of Juftice and Probity, and the true 
Notions of Honour and Politenefs. Thefe are 
the true Specificks to cure Man’s Nature, and 
deftroy in him the Savage Principles of Sove- 
reignty and Selfifhnefs, that infeft and are fo 

~ anifchievous C0 it, As to religious Matters, 
/prepofiefling the Mind, and forcing, Youth in- 
to a Belief, 1s more partial and unfair, than it 
_ds to leave them unbiafs'd, and unprejudiced 
till they come to Maturity, and are fit to judge, 
as well as chufe for themfelves. 
Bb4 Clee. 
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Cleo, It is this fair and impartial Manago.- 
ment you {peak in praife of, that wit ever - 
promote and encreafe Unbelief; and nothieg— 
has contributed more to the growth of Deifin - 
in this Kingdom, than the Remifnefs of Edu- 
cation in Sacred Matters, which for fome 
time has been in Fathion among the better 
fort. 

Hor. The Publick Welfare ought to be our 
principal Care; and I am well affured, that it 
4s not Bigotry to a Sec or Perfuafion; but 
common Honetty, Uprightnefs in all- Dealings, 
and Benevolence to one another, which the 
Society ftands moft in need of. 

Hor. J don’t {peak up for Bigotry ;and where 
the Chriftian Religion is thoroughly taughe, 
as it fhould be, it is impoffible, that Honetty, 
Uprightnefs, or Benevolence fhould ever be for- 
got; and no Appearances of thofe Virtues are to 
be trufted to, unlefs they proceed from that Mo- 
tive; for without the Belief of another World, 
a Man is under no Obligation for his Sincerity 
in this: His very Oath is no. Tye upon him. 

Hor, What is it upon an Hypocrite, that 
dares to be perjured ? 

' Gleo, No Man’s Oath is ever taken, if it is 
known that once he has been forfworn ; no\ 
can I ever be deceiv’d by an Hypocrite, when; 
he tells me that he is one; and I fhall never_ 
believe a Man to be an Atheift, unlefS he owns 

i himéfelf, 
Har, 
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Hor. 1 don’t believe there are-real Atheifts 
in the Woild. ; 

Cleo. 1 won't quarrel about Words; but 

- ous Modern Deifm is no greater Security than 
Atheifm: For a Man’s acknowledging the 
Being of a God, even an intelligent firft Caufe, 
is of no ufe, either to himéelf or others, if he 
denies a Providence and a Future State. 

Hor. After all, I don’c think, that Virtue 
has any more Relation to Credulity, than it 
has to Want of Faith. 

Cleo. Yet it would and ought to have, if we 
were confiftent with ourfelves; and if Men 
were fway’d in their Adtions by the Principles 
they fide with, and the Opinion they profels 
themfelves to be of, all Atheifts would be De- 
vils, and fuperftitious Men Saints: But this 
is not true; there are Atheifts of good Morals, * 
and great Villains fuperftitious: Nay, I don’t 
believe, there is any Wickednefs that the worft 
Atheift can commit, but fuperftitious Men 
may be guilty of it; Impiety not excepted 5 
for nothing is more common amongft Rakes 
and Gametters, than to hear Men blafpheme, 
that believe in Spirits, and are afraid of the 
Devil. I have no greater Opinion of Super- 
tion, than I have of Atheifm ; what I ain’d 

- at, was to prevent and guard againft both; and 
_ Tam perfuaded, that there is no other Anti- 
dote, to be obtain’d by human Means, fo 
powerful and infallible againft the Poyfon of 
either, as what I have mention’d, As to the 
Truth 
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‘Fruth of our Defcent from Adam, 1 wot 
not be a Believer, and ceafe to be a Fitional 
Creature: what I have to fay for it, is this. 
Weare convine’d, that human Underftandihg 
" is limited ; and by the help of very little Re- 
flection, we may be as certain, that the Nar- 
rownefs of its bounds, its being fo limited, is 
the very thing, the fole Caufe, which palpa- 
bly hinders us from diving into our Origin by 
dint of Penetration: the Confequence is, that 
to come at the Truth of this Origin, which 
is of very great Concern to us, fomething is 
to be believ’d : But what or whom to believe 
is the Queftion, If I cannot demonftrate to 
you, that Mofes was divinely infpired, you'll 
be fore’d to confefs, that there never was any 
thing more extraordinary in the World, than 
that in a moft fuperftitious Age one Man 
brought up among the groffeft Idolaters, that 
had the vileft and moft abominable Notions 
of the Godhead, thould, without Help as we 
know of, find out the moft hidden and moft 
important Truths by his natural Capacity on- 
ly; for, befides the deep Infight he had in hu- 
man Nature, as appears from the Decalogue, 
it is manifeft, that he was acquainted with the 
Creation out of nothing, the Unity and im-\ 
menfe Greatnefs of that invifible Power, that J 
has. made the Univerfe ; and that he taught 
this to the I/raélites, fifteen Centuries before 
any other Nation upon Earth was fo far en- 
lighten’d: Icis undeniable moreover, that the 
Hiftory 
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Fiittacy of Mofes, concerning the Beginning of 

Weld and Mankind, is the moft ancient 
ang leaft improbable of any that are extant s 
that others, who have wrote after him on the 
fame Subject, appear moft of them to be im- 
perfect Copiers of him ; and chat the Relati- 
ons, which feem not to have been borrow’d 
from Mofes, as the Accounts we have of Som- 
mona-codom, Confucius, and others, are lefs ra- 
tional, and fifty times more extravagant, and 
incredible, than any thing contain’d in the Pen- 
tateucb, As to the things reveal’d, the Plan 
itfelf, abftract from Faith and Religion ; when 
we have weigh’d every Syftem, that has been 
advanced, we fhall find; that, fince we muft 
have had a Beginning, nothing is more ratio- 
nal or more agreeable to good Senfe, than to 
derive our Origin from an incomprehenfible 
creative Power, that was the firft Mover and 
Author of all things. 

Hor. \ never heard any Body entertain high- 
er Notions, or more noble Sentiments of the 
Deity, than at different times I have heatd 
from you; pray, when you read Mofes, don’t 
you meet with feveral Things in the Oecono- 
eny of Paradife, and the Converfation be+ 

“tween God and Adam, that feem to be low, 

“unworthy, and altogether inconfiftent with 
the fublime Ideas, you are ufed to form of 
the Supreme Being? ; 

Cleo. 1 freely own, not only that I have 
thought fo, but likewife that I have long 
Be ftumbled 
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ftumbled. ag, it :..But-whea J confider, opie 
one hand, thar.the more-haman led 
encreafes, the more confummate and funerwfn: 
the Divine Wifdom appears to be, in evéry 
thing we can have any Infight into; and on 
the other, that the things hitherto detected, 
either by Chance or Induftry, are very inconfi- 
derable, both in Number and Value, if com- 
pared to the vaft Multitude of weightier Mat- 
ters, that are left behind, and remain ftill un- 
difcover'd : When, I fay, I confider thefe 
things, I can’t help thinking, that there may 
be very wife Reafons for what we find Fault 
with, that are, and perhaps ever will be, un- 
known to Men as long as the World endures. 
_ Hor. But why thould we remain labouring 
under Difficulties, we can eafily folye, and not 
fay with Dr. Burnet and feveral others, that 
_ thofe things are Allegories, and to be under- 
ftood ina figurative Senfe? 

Cleo. 1 have nothing againft it; and thall 
always applaud the Ingenuity and good Offi- 
ces of Men, who endeavour to reconcile Re- 
ligious Myfteries to human Reafon and Pro- 
bability; but I infitt upon it, that no Body 
can difprove any thing that is faid in the Pex 
tateuch in the moft literal Senfe ; and I defy 
the Wit of Man to frame or contrive a Story, 
the beft concerted Fable they can invent, how 
Man came into the World, which I thall not 
find as much Fault with, and be able to make 
as ftrong Objections to, as the Enemies of 

¢ Reli- 
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Sesion have found with, and rais’d againft 

Account of Mofes: If I may be allow’d to 

_taly:,the ‘ame Liberty with their known For- 

gery, which they take with the Bible, before 

' they have brought one Argument againft the 
Veracity of ic. 

Hor. It may be fo. But as firft I was the 
Occafion of this long Digreffion, by mention- 
ing the Golden Age; fo now, T defire we may 
return to our Subject. What Time, how many 
Ages, do you think, it would require to have 
a well-civiliz’d Nation from fuch a Savage 
Pair as yours? 

Cleo, That’s very uncertain; and I believe 
it impoflible, to determine any thing about it. 
From what has been faid, it is manifeft, that 
the Family defcending from, fuch a Stock, 
would be crumbled to pieces, re-united, and 
difpers’d again feveral times, before the whole 
or any part of it could be advanced to any de- 
gree of Politenefs, The beft Forms of Go- 
vernment are fubject to Revolutions, and 4 

. great many things muft concur, to keep a So- 
ciety of Men together, till they become a ci+ 
~ viliz’d Nation. 
s Hor. Is not a vat deal owing, in the raifing 
. 4 a Nation, to the. difference there is in the 
“ Spirit and Genius of People? 

Cleo, Nothing, but what depends upon Che 
mates, which is foon over-ballane’d by skilful 
Government. Courage and Cowardice, in. alb. 
Bodies of Men, depend entirely upon Exer~ 


cife 
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cife and Difcipline. Arts and Sciences fekic:it 
come before Riches, and both flow 71 fatter 

ot flower, according to the Capacit’ of She | 
Governours, the Situation of the People, and 
the Opportunities they have of Improve- 

ments; but the firft is the Chief: To preferve 

Peace and Tranquility among Multitudes of 
different Views, and make them all labour for 
one Intereft, is a great Task; and nothing in 
human Affairs requires greater Knowledge, 

than the Art of Governing. . 

Hor. According to your Syftem, it fhould 
be''little more, than guarding againft human 
Nature. 

Cleo. But it is a great while, before that 
Nature can be rightly underftood; and it is 
the Work of Ages to find out the true Ufe of 
the Paffions, and to raife a Politician, that 
can make every Frailty of the Members add 
Strength to the whole Body, and by dextrous 
Management turn private Vices into publick- 
Benefits. 

Hor. Ic muft be a great Advantage to an 
Age, when many extraordinary Perfons are 
born in it, 

Cleo. It is not Genius, fo much as Exp 
rience, that helpsMen to good Laws: Solon, 
Lycurgus, Socrates and Plato all travell’d for : 
their Knowledge, which they communicated . 
to others. The wifeft Laws of human Inven- 
tion are generally owing to the Evafions of 
bad Men, whofe-Cunning had eluded the 

Force 
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Fares of former Ordinances, that had been 
ade with lefs Caution. : 

_ dior, s fancy that the Invention of . Iron, 

and working the Oar into a Metal, muft con- 

. tribute very much to the completing of So- 

ciety ; becaufe Men can have no Tools nor 
Agriculture without it. 

Cleo. Kron is certainly very ufeful; but Shells 
and Flints, and hardning of Wood by Fire, 
are Subftitutes, that Men make a Shift with; 
if they can but have Peace, live in Quiet, and 
enjoy the Fruits of their Labour. Could you 
ever have believ’d, that a Man without Hands 
could have haved himfelf, wrote good Cha- 
raéters, and made ufe of a Needle and Thread 
with his Feet? Yet this we have feen. It is 
faid by fome Men of Reputation, that the 4- 
mericans in. Mexico and Peru have all theSigns 
of an infant World; becaufe when the Euro- 
peans firft came among them, they wanted a 
great many things, that feem to be of eafy 
Invention. But confidering, that they had no 

Body to borrow from, and no Iron at all, it is 
amafing which way they could arrive at the 
Perfection we found them in. Firft, it is im- 

ffible to know, how long Multitudes may 
ve been troublefome to one another, before 
the Invention of Letters came among them, 

_and they had any written Laws. Secondly, 
from the many Chafms in Hiftory we know 
by Experience, that the Accounts of Tranf- 
aétions and Times in which Lettes are kno vn, 

ake & 
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may be entirely loft... Wars and humez Tit 
cord may deftroy the moft civiliz’d Natiops, “ 
only by difperfing them; and gene’al Dova-. 
ftations fpare Arts and Sciences no- more than 
they do Cities and Palaces. ‘That all Men are 
born with a ftrong Defire, and no€apacity at 
all to govern, has occafion’d an Infinity of 
Good and Evil. Invafions and Perfecutions, 
by mixing and {cattering our Species, have 
made ftrange Alterations in the World. Some- 
times large Empires are divided into feveral 
Parts, and ptoduce new Kingdoms and Prin- 
cipaliti¢s ; at others, great Conquerors in few 
Years bring different Nations under one Do- 
minion. From the Decay of the Roman Em- 
' pire alone we may learn, that Arts and Scien- 
ces ‘are mote perifhable, much fooner loft, 
than Buildings or Infcriptions; and that a De- 
luge of Ignorance may overfpread Countries, 
without their ceafing to be inhabited. 

Hor, But what is it at laft, that raifes opu- 
Tent Cities and powerful Nations from the 
{malleft Beginnings ? 

Cleo, Providence. 

Hor. But Providence makes ufe of Means 
that are vifible ; F want to know the Engixes 
it is perforri’d with. a 

Cleo. All the Ground Work, that is require. 
t6 agerandife Nations, you have feen in che 
Fable of she Bees. All found Politicks, and the 
whole Art of governing, are entirely built up- 
on the Knowledge of human Nature. The 

great 
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grsac Bufinefs in general of a Politician is to 
.. Promote and, if he can, reward all good and 
ide ul Actions on the one hand; and on the 
“ether, to punifh, or at leaft difeourage, every 
thing that is deftructive or hurtful to Socie- 
ty. To name Particulars would be an endlefs 
‘Task. Anger, Luft, and Pride may be the 
Caufes of innumerable Mifchiefs, that are all 
carefully to be guarded againft: But fetting 
thein afide, the Regulations only, that are re+ 
quired to defeat and prevent all the Machina- 
tions and Contrivances, that Avarice and En< 
vy may put Man upon, to the Detriment of 
his Neighbour, aré almoft infinite. Would 
ou be corivine’d of thefe Truths, do but em- 
loy yourfelf for a Month or two, in furvey- 
ing and minutely examining into every Art 
and Science, every Trade, Handicraft and 
Occupation, that are profe(s’d and follow’d in 
fuch a City as London; and all the Laws, Pro- 
hibitions, Ordinances and Reftrictions, that 
have been found abfolutely neceflary, to hin 
.der both private Men and Bodies corpotate, in 
fo many different Stations, firft from iriterfer- 
ing with the Publick Peace and Welfare; fe- 
egodly: from openly wronging and fecretly o- 
ver-reaching, or any other way injuring, one 
“other: If you will give yourfelf this ‘Trou- 
ble, you will find the Number of Claufes and 
Provifo’s, to govern a large flourifhing City’ 
well, to be prodigious beyond Imagination; 
and yet every one of them tending to the fame 
. Ce Pur- 
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Purpofe,:the: curbing, Teftraining and digp~. 
pointing the inordinate Paffions, and Lurt al 
Frailties of Man. You will. find fore er, 
which is ftill more to be admired, the gredtey” 
part of the Articles, in this vat Multitudee 
Regulations, when well underftoad, to be the 
Reiult of confummate Wifdom. 

Hor, How could thefe things exift, if there 
had not been Men of very bright Parts and 
uncommon Talents? 

Cleo, Among the things I hint at, there are 
very few, that are the Work of one Man, or 
of one Generation ; the greateft part of them 
are the Produ@, the joynt Labour of feveral 
Ages. Remember, what in our third Con- 
verfation I told you, concerning the Arts of 
Ship-building and Politenefs. The Wifdom 
T fpeak of, is not the Offspring of a fine Un- 
derftanding, or intenfe Thinking, but of found 
and deliberate Judgment, acquired. from .@ 
Jong Experience in Bufinefs, and a Multipli- 
city of Obfervations. By this fort of Wifdom, 
and Length of Time, it may be brought a-, 
bout, that there fhall be no greater Difticulty 
in governing a large City, than. (pardon the. 
Lownefs of the Simile) there is in weaving, of 
Stockings. - 

Hor, Very low indeed. ae 

Cleo, Yet I know nothing to which - the | 
Laws and eftablifi’d Oeconomy of a wells 
order'd City may be more juttly compared, 
than the Knitting-frame. The Machine, a 

firth. 
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firfS View, is intricate and unintelligible ; yet 
the Effects of it are exact: and beautiful; and 
_in-what ib produced by it, there is a furpriz- 
ine Regularity: But the Beauty and Exaé- 
nes in the Manufa@ture are principally, if not 
altogether, owing to the Happinefs of the In- 
vention, the Contrivance of the Engine. For 
the greateft Artift at it can furnifh us with 
ho better Work, than may be made by almoft 
any Scoundrel after half a Year’s Practice. 
‘Hor. Tho’ your Comparifon be low, I mut 
own, that it very well illuftrates your Mean- 


ing. 

Cleo, Whilft you fpoke, I have thought of 
another, whichis better. It is common now, 
to have Clocks, that are made to play feveral 
Tunes with great Exaétnefs: The Study and, 
Labour, as well as Trouble of Difappoint- 
ments, which, in doing and indoing, ich a 
Contrivance muft neceffarily have coft from 
the Beginning to the End, are not to be 
thought of without Aftonifhment : There is 
fomething analogous to this in the Govern- 
ment of a flourifhing City, that has Jafted un- 

- interrupted for feveral Ages : There is no 
_ Part of the wholefome Regulations, belong~ 
~ 2g to it, even the moft trifling and minute, 
_beut which great Pains and Confideration 
have aot been employ’d, as well as Length of 
Time: and if you will look into the Hiftory 
and Amtiquity of any fuch City, you will find 
that tke Changes, Repeals, Additions and A 
2 Cc2 mend- 
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mendments, that have been made in and¢t@ 

the Laws and Ordinances by which it isruled,~, 
are in Number prodigious: But that whe. 
once they are brought to as much alee 
as Art and human Wifdom can carry the‘n, 

the whole Machine may be made to play of ‘ 
icfelf, with as little Skill, as is required to 

wind up a Clock ; and the Government of a 

large City, once put into good Order, the 

Magiftrates only following their Nofes, will 

continue to go right for a great while, tho’ 

there was not a wife Man in it: Provided 

that the Care of Providence was to watch o- 

ver it in the fame manner as it did before. 

Hor, But fuppofing the Government of a 
large City, when it is once eftablifh’d, to be 
very eafy, it is not fo with whole States and 
Kingdoms : Is it not a great Bleffing to a Na~ 
tion, to have all Places of Honour and great 
Truft fill’d with Men of Parts and Applicati~ 
on, of Probity and Virtue? : 

Cleo. Yes; and of Learning, Moderation, 
Frugality, Candour and Affability: Look out, 
for fuch as faft as you can: But in the mean 
time, the Places can’t ftand open, the Offices 
mutt be ferved by {uch as you can get. 

Hor. You feem to infinuate, that there 
great Scarcity of good Men in the Nation 

Cleo, I don’t {peak of our Nation ut » .*ti- 
colar, but of all States and Kingdoms i-. ;ene- 
ral. What I would fay, is, that it is che In- 
iereft of every Nation to have thei: Yome 

Go=_ 
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sqvernment, and every Branch of the Civil 
Adminiftration, fo wifely contriv’d, that eve- 


: “ty Man of midling Capacity and Reputation 


we aey be fit for any of the higheft Pofts. 

‘Hor. That’s abfolutely impoffible, at leaft 
in fach a Nation as ours: For what would 
you do for Judges and Chancellours ? 

Cleo, The Study of the Law is very crab- 
bed and very tedious ; but the Profeffion of it 
is as gainful, and has great Honours annex’d 
to it: The Confequence of this is, that few 
come to be eminent in it, but Men of tolera~ 
ble Parts and great Application. And who- 
ever isa.good Lawyer, and not noted for Dif- 
honefty, is always fit to be a Judge, as foon 
as he is old and grave enough. To bea Lord 
Chancellour indeed, requires higher Talents; 
and he ought not only to be a good Lawyer 
and an honeft Man, but likewife a Perfon of 
ere Knowledge, and great Penetration. 

ut this is but one Man ; and confidering, what 
T have faid of the Law, and the Power which 
Ambition and the Love of Gain have upon 

* Mankind, it is morally impoffible, thar, in the 
common Courfe of Things among the Practi- 
sjoners in Chancery, there fhould not at all 

p hes be one or other fit for the Seals. 

2. Wor, Mutt not every Nation have Men that 
ai. .t “ur Publick Negotiations, and Perfons 
of g eat Capacity to ferve for Envoys, Am- 
baffauors and Plenipotentiaries? mutt they not 

_ Cc 3 _ have 
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thave wrhters at Homie, that are likewie able ps. 
itreat with Foreign Minifters?-ai bonae., i 
1.0: Cleo) Thas-every. Nation muft havé fuch*- 
7People,: is. certain; but I. wonder, - thaz wy. 
«Company you::have kept both at Home. ay 
* Abroad,:-havernot--convinced you, that the 
. things you fpeak of require-na fuch extraor- 
Idinary Qualifications. . Among the.People of 
~Quality, that are bred-up in Courts.of Prin- 
~ces, all midling Capacities muft be Perfons of 
2 Addrefs-and a becoming Boldnefs,: which-are 
. che moft ufeful Talents in all. Conferences and 
a. Negotiations. uments ee : sonets a gk 
&: Hor. In a Nation fo involved in Debts ‘of 
\yalifferent kinds,.and loaded with fuch a. Va- 
oriety of Taxes, as ours is,..to be. thoroughly 
9 acquainted with all the Funds, and the Ap- 
*.propriations of them,: muft be.a_ Science not 
eto be attain’d to without good-natural Parts 
acand great Application; and therefore-the chief 
-iManagement of the Treafury mutt he a Pott 
Jof: the higheft Truft, as well as endlefs Diffi- 
sdoulty. ei ag HD a args tA oe. 
“14. Clea. 1 don’t think fo: Moft Branches. of* 
wthe Publick Adminiftration are: in.realiry lef 
yidifficult to thofe, that are in them, than they 
s:feem to be to thofe that are out of them. ang 
yraré: Strangers to. them: ‘If .a Jack: and. 17 + 
wi Weights ‘of it were out of Sight, ’-- rable 
ol.Man,: unacquainted with that Matter, - Zould 
~«be ‘very much puzledy:if he Was: to:,“.count 
wre Of yue yun, sorged dsl edd os. ot for 
boU 
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aspthe regular tarning of two or three Spits 
- well loaded, for Hours together ; and it is ten 
~to cne, but he would have a greater ae 
<> the Cook or the Scullion, than either-of 
vem deferved. In all Bufinefs that belong to 
the Exchequer, the Conftitution does nine 
parts in ten; and has taken effectual Care, 
that the happy Perfon, whom the King fhall 
be pleas’d to favour with the Superintenden- 
cy of it, fhould never be greatly tired or per- 
plex’d with his Office ; and likewife that the 
Truft, the Confidence, that muft be repofed 
in him, fhould be very near as moderate as his 
Trouble. By dividing the Employments in a 
great Office, and fubdividing them into many 
parts, every Man’s Bufinefs may be made fo 
plain and certain, that, when he is a little 
ufed to it, it is hardly poffible for him to make 
Miftakes And again, by careful Limitations 
of every Man’s Power, and judicious Cheques 
upon every Body’s Truft, every Officer’s Fi- 
delity may be placed in fo clear a Light, that, 
the Moment he forfeits it, he muft be detec- 
ed. It is by thefe Arts that the weightieft Af- 
fairs, and a vaft Multiplicity of them, may be 
managed with Safety as well as Difpatch, * 
sordinary Men, whole higheft Good is Wealt 
‘Snd Pleafure; and that the utmoft Regularity 
‘nh. 3 obferved in a great Office, and every 
pa of it; at the fame time, that the whole 
Oet omy of it {eems to be intricate and per- 
-plex’ to the laft degree, not only to Strang- 
Cc4 ers, 
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ers, but the greateft part of the very Offer. 
that-are employ’d in it. Ser ya 

Hor. The Oeconomy of our Exchegite, U~ 
own, is an admirable Contrivance to praver 
Frauds and Encroachments of all kinds > ox 
in the Office, which is at the Head of it, and | 
gives Motion to it, there is greater Latitude. 

Cleo. Why fo? A Lord Treafurer, or if his 
Office be executed by Commiffioners, the 
Chancellour of the Exchequer, are no more 
lawlefs, and have no greater Power with Im- 
punity to embezle Money, than the meaneft 
Clerk that isemploy’d under them. 

Her. Is not the King’s Warrant their Dif- 
charge? 

Cleo. Yes; for Sums, which the King has 
a Right to difpofe of, or the Payment of Mo- 
ney for Ufes direéted by Parliament ; not o- 
therwife ; and if the King, who can do no 
Wrong, fhould be impofed upon, and his War- 
rant be obtain’d for Money at Random, whe- 
ther it is appropriated or not, contrary to, or 
without a direét Order of the Legiflature, the 
Treafurer obeys at his Peril. : 

Hor. But there are other Pofts, or at Jeaft 
there is one ftill of higher Moment, and that 
requires a much greater, and. more general Ca- 
pacity than any yet named. : 

Cleo. Pardon me: As the Lord Ch-ncr~: 
lour’s is the higheft Office in Dignity, fo che 
Jexecution of it actually demands greater and 
more uncommon Abilities than ‘any other 
whatever, : "Ur, 
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+ <r. What fay you to the Prime Minifter, 
“who governs all, and acts immediately under 
ithe. King? ; : 
~* lea. There is no fuch Officer belonging to 
\our Conftitution ; for by this, the whole Ad- 
miniftration is, for very wife Reafons, divided 
into feveral Branches. 

Hor. But who muft give Orders and In- 
ftructions to Admirals, Generals, Governours, 
and all our Minifters in Foreign Courts? who 
is to take Care of the King’s Intereft through- 
out the Kingdom, and of his Safety? 

Cleo. The King and his Council, without 
which, Royal Authority is not fuppos'd to act, 
fuperintend, and govern all; and whatever the 
‘Monarch has not a Mind immediately to 
take care of himfelf, falls in courfe to that 
part of the Adminiftration it belongs to, in 

iwhich-every Body has plain Laws to walk by. 
As to the King’s Intereft, it is the fame with 
that of the Nation; his Guards.are to take 
Care of his Perfon; and there is no Bufinefs of 
what nature foever, that can happen in or to 
the Nation, which is not within the Province, 
and under the Infpection of fome one or other 
of the great Officers of the Crown, that are 

. all known, dignity’d, and diftinguifh’d by their 

Srefpective Titles; and amongft them, Y can 
‘Quer you, there is no fuch Name as Prime 
My nifter. 

‘for, But why will you prevaricate with 
me> ter this manner? You know yourfelf, 

; and 
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and all the ‘World: knows and fees, that.the a 
is fuch a Mimifter ; and it is eafily proved,that 
there always have been fuch Minifters:" And 
in the Situation we are, I don’t believe a Kaixy 
could. do-without. When. there are a greasy 
many difaffected People in the Kingdom, ana 
Parliament-men are to be chofen, Eleétions 
muft be look’d after with great Care, and a 
thoufand things are to be done, that are ne~ 
ceflary, to difappoint the finifter ends of Male~ 
contents, and keep out the Pretender ; things 
of which the Management often requires great 
Penetration, and uncommon Talents, as well 
as Secrecy and Difpatch. 

Cleo. How fincerely foever you may feem 
wo {peak in Defence of thefe Things, Horatio, 
Tam fure, from your Principles, that you..are 
not inearneft. I am not to judge of the Exi- 
gency of our Affairs: But as I would not pry 
into the Conduct, or fcan the Aétions of 
Princes, and their Minifters, fo I pretend-‘to 
juftify or defend no Wifdom, but that of the 
Conttitution itflf. 

Hor. 1 don’t defire you thould: Only tell 
me, whether you don’t think, that a Man, 
who has and can carry this vaft Burden upon 
his Shoulders, and all Europes Bufinefg in his 
Breaft, muft be a Perfon of a prodigious Ge / 
nius, as well as general Knowledge, and ye” 
great Abilities. 

Cleo. That a Man, invefted with fon doh 
real Power, and an Authority fo -extenfiv ¥ ag 

: {sch 
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‘th Minifters generally have, muft make a 

‘great Figure, and be confiderable above all 
othr SubjeGs, is moft certain: Bur it is my 
Dpmmion, that there are always fifty Men in 
“Se Kingdom, that, ifemploy’d, would be fic 
for this Poft, and after a little Practice fhine 

in it, to one, who is equally qualify’d to be a 

Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, A 

Prime Minifter has a vaft, an un{peakable Ad- 

vantage, barely by being fo, and by every Bo- 

dy’s knowing him to be, and treating him 

as, fuch: A Man, who, in every Office and 

every Branch of it throughout the Admini- 

{tration, has the Power, as well as the Liber- 

ty, to ask and fee whom and what he pleafes, 

has more Knowledge within his Reach, and 

can fpeak of every thing with greater Exact- 

nefs, than any other Man, that is much bet- 

ter vers’d in Affairs, and has ten times greater 

Capacity. It is hardly poffible, that an active 

Man of tolerable Education, that is not de- 

ftitute of a Spirit nor of Vanity, fhould fail 

of appearing to be wife, vigilant, and expert, 

who has the Opportunity, whenever he thinks 

fir, to make ufe of all the Cunning and Ex~ 

perience, as well as Diligence and Labour, of 

every Officer in the civil Adminiftration ; and 

“if he has but Money enough, and will em- 
p>; Men to keep up a ftrict Correfpondence 

‘n every Part of the Kingdom, he cay remain 

»sorant of nothing; and there is hardly any 

A air or Tranfaétion, Civil or Military, Fo- 

reign 
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reign or Domeftick, which he will not ke 
ble greatly to influence, when he has a ind, 
either to promote or obftrué it, 7 

Hor. There feems to be a great d iG, 
what you fay, I muft confefs; but I begin ¢ 
fufpect, that what often inclines me to be of 
your Opinion, is your Dexterity in placing 
Things in the Light, you would have them 
feen in, and the great Skill you have in de-. 
preciating what is. valuable, and detracting 
from Merit. 

Cleo. I proteft, that I {peak from my 
Heart. 

for. When I reflect on what I have be- 
held with my own Eyes, and what I ftill fee 
every Day of the Tranfactions, between Statef- 
men and Politicians, I am very well affured, 
you are in the wrong: When I confider all. 
the Stratagems, and the Force, as well as 
Jineffe, that are made ufe of, to fu plant 
and undo Prime Minifters ; the Wit an Cun- 
ning, Induitry and Addrefs, that are employ’d 
to mifreprefent all their AGtions; the Calum 
nies and falfe Reports that are {pread of them, 
the Ballads and Lampoons that are publifh’d ; 
the fet Speeches and ftudy’d Invettives that 
are made againft them; when I confider, I 
fay, and refle&t on thefe Things, and every’ * 
thing elfe that is faid and done, either {. =” 
dicule or to render them odious, I am cr 
vinced ; that to defeat { much Art ? 
Strength, and difappoint fo much Malice AL 
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_Liavy, a8 prime Minifters are generally at- 
_tack’d with, require extraordinary Talents: 

~ Ne Man of only common Prudence and For- 

._itude could maintain himfelf in that Poft for 
} Twelve-month, much lefs for many Years 
together, tho’ he underftood the World very 
well, and had all the Virtue, Faithfulnefs, and 
Integrity in it; therefore there muft be fome 
Fallacy in your Affertion. 

Cleo. Either I have been deficient in ex- 
plaining myfelf, or elfe IT have had the Mis- 
fortune to be mifunderftood. When I infinu- 
ated, that Men might be prime Minifters 
without extraordinary Endowments, I fpoke 
only in regard to the Bufinefs itfelf, that Pro- 
vince, which if there was no fuch Minifter, 
the King and Council would have the trouble 
of managing. 

Hor. To direé and manage the whole Ma- 
chine of Government, he muft be a confum- 
mate Statefman in the firft place. 

Cleo. You have too fublime a Notion of 

_ that Poft. To be a confummate Statefman, 
is the higheft Qualification human Nature is 
capable of poffeffing : To deferve that Name, 
a Man mutt be well verfed in ancient and’ 

~modern Hiftory, and thoroughly acquainted 
awith - all the Courts of Europe; that he ‘may 
-.w not only the publick Intereft"in every 
pion, but likewife the private Views, as 
wo’ as Inclinations,. Virtues and Vices of, 
P: -ces and Minifters: OF every Country’in 
Chriften- 
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Chrifténdom and the Borders of it, he ougne 
to know the Produét and Geography; the - 
principal Cities and Fortreffes; and of th{e- 
the Trade and Manufactures; their Situatiop,~ 
natural Advantages, Strength and Number es 
Inhabitants; he muft have read Men as well 
as Books, and perfectly well underftand hu- 
man Nature, and the ufe of the Paffions: He 
muft moreover be a great Mafter in conceal- 
ing the Sentiments of his Heart, have an en- 
tire Command over his Features, and be well 
skill'd in all the Wiles and Stratagems to draw 
out Secrets from others. A Man, of whom all 
this, or the greateft Part of it, may not be 
faid with truth, and that he has had great 
Experience in publick Affairs, cannot be 
call’d a confummate Statefman ; but he may 
be fit to be a prime Minifter, tho’ he had 
not a hundredth Part of thofe Qualifications, 
As the King’s Favour creates prime Minifters, 
and makes their Station the Poft of the greats 
eft Power as well as Profit; fo the fame Fa- 
vour is the only Bottom, which thofe that 
are in it have to ftand upon: The Confequence 
is, that the moft ambitious Men in all Mo- 
narchies are ever contending for this Poft, as 
the higheft Prize, of which the Enjoyment* 
is eafy, and all the Difficulty in obtainine am: ° 
preferving it. We fee accordingly, that tts 
Accompliihments I {poke of to make a State & 
man are neglected, and others aim’d at/.ind 
fiudy’d; that are more ufeful and more ea “ly 
acquires 
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acquired. The Capacities you obferve in 
ims-Minifters, are of another Nature, and 
sont in being finifh’d Courtiers, and tho- 
reugtily underftanding the Art of pleafing 
and cajoling with Addrefs. ‘To. procure a 
Prince what he wants, when it is known, and 
to be diligent in entertaining him with the 
Pleafures he calls for, are ordinary Services: 
Asking is no better than Complaining; there- 
fore being forced to ask, is to have Caufe of | 
Complaint, and to fee a Prince fubmit to the 
Slavery of it, argues great Rufticity in his 
Courtiers; a. polite Minifter penetrates .into 
his Mafter’s Withes, and furnifhes him with 
what he delights in, without giving him, 
the trouble to name it. Every common Flat- 
terer can praife and extol promifcuoufly every 
thing that is faid or done; and find Wifdona’ 
and Prudence in the moft indifferent A@tions; 
but it belongs to the skilful Courtier to fet 
fine Glofles upon manifeft Imperfections, and 
make every Failing, every Frailty of his 
Prince, have the real Appearance of the 
Virtues that are the neareft, or to {peak more 

_ juftly, the leaft oppofite to them. By the 
: Obfervance of thefe neceflary Duties it is, 
_ahat the Favour of Princes may be long pre~ 
tacgv’d.as well as obtain’d. Whoever can make 

_ his. wi agreeable at a Court, will feldom fail 
of -heing thought neceflary; and when a Fa- 
voutte has once eftablithed himfelf in the 
goo’ Opinion of his Master, it is a 
im 
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him co make his own Family, engrofg tit _ 
King’s Ear, and keep every body fromrhim,_ 
bur his own Creatures: Nor is it more Pitre. 
cult, in length of time, to turn out of te 
Adminiftration every body that was not of 
his own bringing in, and conftantly be trips 
Ping up the Heels of thofe, who attempt td 
raife themfelves by any other Intereft or Af. 
fiftance. A prime Minifter has by his Place 
Great Advantages over all that oppofe him ; 
one of them is, that no body, without Ex< 
ception, ever fill’d that Poft, but who had 
many Enemies, whether he was a Plunderer 
or a Patriot: Which being well known, many 
things that are laid to a prime Minifter’s 
Charge; are not credited among the impar- 
tal and mote difcteet Part of Mankind, even 
when they are true. As to the defeating and 
difappointing all the Envy and Malice they 
are generally attack’d with; if the Favourite 
was to do all that himéelf, it would certainly, 
as you fay, require extraordinary Talents, and 
a great Capacity, as well as continual Vigi- 
lance and Application ; but this is the Province 
of their Creatures, a Task divided into a 
reat Number of Parts; and every body that ' 
ta the leaft Dependance upon, or has a 
thing to hope from the Minifter, makes it kh’: 
Bufinefs and his Study, as it is his Interett,; 
the one hand, to cry up their Patron, maf 4y 
his Virtues and Abilities, and jJuttify his ¥ on+ 
duct ; on the other, to exclaim againit hisAd- 
4 verfangr~ 
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vedaries, blacken their.Reputationy and play 
at. thm ‘every: Engine, and the fome Strata- 
fem: that are made ufe of to fupplant the 
Minitters: coc to eters Be ti me te 

* Hor: Then every well-polith’d Courtier is 
fit to be a prime Minifter, without Learning, 
or Languages;-Skill in Politicks, or: any other 
Qualification befidesrs re? ee ot te 
-+ Glee, No-other than-what-are often and ea* 
fily met with: It is neceflary, that he fthould 
be 2 Man,:at leaft;: of plain common Senfe, 
and-not-remarkable for any grofs Frailties 
or: Imperfections ;:and of fuch there is“-no 
Scarcity: almoft in any Nation: He ought to 
be-a4:Man. of .tolerable Health and Conftitus 
tion,.and.one who delights in Vanity, that 
he may relith, as well as be able to bear, the 
gaidy Crouds that honour his Levées; the 
‘conftant Addrefles, Bows, and Cringes of So 
licitors; and the reft of. the Homage that ie 
rere paid him. The Accomplithmenty 
he: ftands moft in need ‘of, is to be bold and:;, 

_refolute, {o.as not to be eafily thock’d or ruf- ;; 
“fled; if he be this qualify'd, has a good Me-,;: 
mory, and is moreover able to attend a Mul-., 
‘tiplicity of Bufinefs, if not-with a continual ,, 
‘ Prefence of Mind, at leaft feemingly without;: 
Forry z Perplexity; his Capacity can never}. 

_-faai’-« being extoll’d to the Skies~ 4: sound. 
_ dor. You fay: nothing of his Virtue nory, 
his lyonefty; there is a vaft Truft put in a 
prime Minifter: If he fhould be. cavetous and- 
Dd. have ‘ 
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have no Probity, tior Love -for hid Countiy, 
he might make flrange Havock* witts the 
Publick Tréafure.° - greg 
Cleo. ‘There is no Mai that has any Prid’s; 
but he has fome Value for his Reputation; and 
common Prudence is fufficient ‘to -hisider 4 
Man of very indifferent Principles from fea» 
ing, where he would be: in’ great Danger of 
being detected, and has no manner‘of Security 
that he thall not be punith’d for it. ; 
Hor, Bor. ‘grea Canidénce is -repofed in 
hima where he cannot be traced;-as ‘thn the 
Monty for Secret Services, of which, for Rea 
fons of State, it mtay be often improper even 
to mention, much more to ferutinize inté the 
Particulars; and in Negotiations wich: o@her 
Courts; thould ‘he ‘be only fway'd' by Setith- 
efs and private Views, without regard to 
Virtue or the Publick, is it not in his Power 
“to betray his Country, fell the ‘Nation} ‘and 
‘do att manner of Mifchief? oe fi 
Cleo, Not amongft us, where Parliaments 
are every Year fitting. In Eoreign Af. 
fairs ‘nothing of moment can be :tianfacted,” 
but what all the World muft ‘know; and 
fhiould any thing ‘be done or attempted; that’ 
would ‘be palpably ruinous to theKingdoty- ’ 
‘and in the Opinion of Natives and F oreig 
ers, grofly and manifeftly clathing with, our . 
‘Tntereft, it would raife ‘a general Clamour, 
and throw the Minifter into Dangérs, which 
no Man of the leaft Prudence, who intends 
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- teritay in his Country, -would ever, run into. 
As tothe Money for Secret Services, and per- 
~ hap’ other Sums, which Minifters have the 
““Lifpofal of, and where they have great La- 
titudes, I don’t queftion, but they have Op- 
portunities of. embezling the Nation’s Trea- 
fure: But 6 do this without being difcover’d, 
it mutt be done fparingly, and with great 
Difcretion: The malicious Overlookers that 
_ envy them their Places, and watch all their © 
Motions, are a great Awe upon them: The 
Animofities between thofe Antagonifts, and 
the Quarrels between Parties, are a confider- 
ablePart.of the Nation’s Security. 

Hor. But would it not be a greater Security 
to have Men of Honour, of Senfe and Know 
ledge, of Application and Frugality, preferr’d 
to publick Employments? 

Cleo. Yes, without doubt. oar 

Hor. What Confidence can we have in the 
Juftice or Integrity of Men ; that, on the one 
hand, thew themfelves on all Occafions mer- 

_cenary. and. greedy after Riches ; and ‘on the 
~ other, make it evident, by their manner of 
living, that no Wealth or Eftate could ever 
- fuffice to fupport their Expences, or fathey 
‘their Defires? Befides, would it not be a great 
“Wncovcagement to Virtue and Merit, if from 
the Pofts ef Honour and Profit all were to be 
debarr’d and. excluded, that either wanted Ca- 
acity, or were Enemies to Bufinefs; all the 
felfith, ambitious, vain, and voluptuous? 
Dda2 Clea.’ 
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Cleo, No body’ difputes it with you} and i: 
Virtue, Religion, and future Happinef$ were 
fought after by the Generality of Manjund7~ 
with the fame Sollicitude, as fenfual Pleafur/, 
Politenefs, and worldly Glory are, it would 
certainly be beft, that'none but Men of. good 
Lives, and known Ability, thould have any 
Place in the Government whatever: But ‘to 
expect that this ever fhould happen, or to 
live in hopes of it in a large, opulent and flou- 
rifhing Kingdom, is ¢6 ‘betray great Ignorance 
in human Affairs ; and whoever reckons a ge- 
nétal "Temperance, Frugality, and Difinterett- 
ednefs among the national Bletlings, and at 
the fame. time’ follicites: Heaven: for Eafe 
and Plenty, and the Ericreafe of ‘Trade, feems 
to"ime, little to underftand what he is about. 
The beft of all then not being to be had, ‘let 
us look out for the nett beft, and. we ‘thall 
find, that of all poflible Means to.fecute,and 
perpetuate to Nations ‘their *Eftablifhment, 
and whatever they’ value, there is no better 
Method than with wife Laws to guard and." 
entrench their Conftitution, and contrive fach 
Forms of Adminiftration, that the Common- J 
Weal can receive no great Detriment from 
the Want of Knowledge or Probity of Mir 
nifters, if any of them should provedefs able 
or honeft, than they coyld with them. The 
Publick Adminiftration mu always go. for- 
ward; it isa Ship that can never lie dt An- - 
chor: The moft knowing, the moft virtuous, 

~and - 
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and the leat felfinterefted Minifters are the 
‘beft; buc-in the mean time there muft be 
Miraiters. Swearing, and Drunkennefs are 
Terying Sins among Seafaring Men, and I 
tould think it a very defirable Bleffing to the 
Nation, if it was poffible to reform them: 
But all thigschile we mutt have Sailors; and. 
if none were to be admitted on board of any 
of his Majefty’s Ships, that-had {worn above. 
a thoufand Oaths, or had been drunk above 
ten times in their Lives, T,am perfuaded that * 
the Sea Service would fuficr very much by the 
well-meaning Regulation. 

Hor. Why don't you fpeak more openly, 
and:fay that there ig no Virtue or Probity in 
the World? for all the drift of your Ditcourfe 
is tending to prove that. i 

Cleo. T have amply declared my felf upon 
this Subjeét already in a former Converfation 5 
and I wonder you will lay again to my cha 
what I once abfolutely denied: I never thought 
that there were no virtuous or religious Men; 
what'l differ in with the Flatterers of our 

- Species, is about the Numbers, which they 

contend for; and J am perfuaded that you 

_ your felf, in reality, don’t believe that there 

oe many virtuous Men as you imagine you 
0. 

* Hor. How come you to know my Thoughts 

better than I do my felf? 

Cleo, You knaw I have tried you upon this 
Head already, when I ludicroufly extoll’d e4 

D s 
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fet a fine Glofs on the Metit of feveraY €a% 
lings and Profeffions in the Society, fren the 
loweff Actions of Life to the higheft: It then. 
plainly appear’d, that, tho’ you have a very’ 
high Opinion of Mankind in general, whe! 
we come to Particulars, you was as fevere, 
and every whit as cenforious, as inv felf. I 
rautt obferve one thing to you, which is worth 
Confideration. Moft, if not all, People are 
defirous of being thought impartial; yet no-. 
‘thing is more diffieult than to preferve our 
Judgment unbiafe'd, when We aré inffuenc’d 
cither by our Love or our Hatred; and how 
juft and equitable foever People are, we fee 
that their Friends are feldom {fo good, or their 
Enemies fo bad, as they reprefent them, when 
they are angry with the one, or highly pleas'd 
with the hee For my Part, I don’t think 
that,, generally {peaking, Prime Minifters are 
mych worfe than their Adverfaries, who, for 
their own Intereft, defame them, and, ‘atthe 
fame time, move Heaven and Earth to be in 
their Places. Let us look out for two Per- 
fons of Eminence, in any Court of Europe, : 
that are equal in Merit and Capacity, and as 
well match’d in Virtues and Vices, but of - 
contrary Parties; and whenevet we meet with, 
two fuch, one in Favour, and tke other neg, - 
leéted, we thall always find, that whoever is 
uppermoft, and in great Employ, has the Ap- 
plaufe of his Party ; and, if things go tollera- 
bly well, his Fricids will attribute every good 
‘ Succets 
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suvcess to his Conduct, and derive all his 
A@ion; from laudable Motives: The oppo- 
fite Side can difcover no Virtues in him; they 
will not allow him to a@ from any Principles 
but his Paffions; and, if any thing be done a- 
mifs, are very fure that it would not have hap- 
pen’d if pxir Patron had been in the fame 
Poft. Tinis is the Way of the World. How 
immentely do often People of the fame King- 
dom differ in the Opinion they have of their 
Chiefs and Commanders, even when they gre 
faccefsful to Admiration! We have been Wit- 
nefles our felves, that one Part of the Nation 
has afcrib’d the Victories of a General, en- 
tirely to his confummate Knowledge in Mar- 
tial Affairs, and fuperlative Capacity in Aion; 
and maintain’d, that it was impoffible for ‘a 
Man to bear all the Toils and Fatigues he un- 
derwent with Alaerity, or to court the Dan- 
pets he voluntarily expos'd himéelf to, if ‘he 
ad not been fupported, as well as animated, 
by ahe true Spirit of Heroilm, anda mofk ge- 
nerous Love for his Country: Thefe,: you 
know, were the Sentiments of one Part of the 
Nation, whilft the other attributed all his 
Succefles to the Bravery of his Troops, and 
the extraordinary Care that was taken at 
“Home to fupply his Army ; and infifted upon 
‘it, that, from the whole Courfe of his Life, 
it was demonftrable, that he had. never 
been buoy’d wp-er actuated by any other 
D* Principles 
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Principles than excefs of Ambition; and 74-11.- 
fatiable greedinefs after Riches. ee 

Hor, I don’t know but I may have faid fo . 
my felf. But, after all, the Duke: of Marl- ; 
borough was a very great Man, an éxtraordi-’ 
nary Genius. 


Cleo, Indeed was.he, and I am gid to hear 
you own it at laft, 


Virtutem incolumem odimus, 
« Sublatam ex.oculis querimus invidi, 


Hor. A propos. 1 with you would bid-them: 
ftop for two or three Minutes: Some of the 
Horfes perhaps may {tale the while. 

Cleo, No Excufes, pray. You command 

here, Befides, we have Time enough. —— 
Do you want to go out? 

Hor, No; but I want to fet down fome- 
thing, now I think of it, which I have heard. 
you:repeat feveral times. I have often‘had.a 
mind to ask you for it, and:it “always went 
out of my Head again. It is the Epitaph 
which your Friend made upon the Duke , - 

_ Clea. Of Marlborough? with all my Heart. 
Have you Paper? i 

Hor. Vil write it upon the Back of this 
Letter; and, as it happens, I mended my" 
Pencil this Morning. How does it begin? 

Cleo, Qyi Belli, aut Pacis virtutibus afira 
petebant. - we 


— 
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ator. Well. 
‘Cleo. Finxerunt bomines Sacula- prifea 
Deos.: 
~" “Hor. Thave-it. But.tell me a whole Di- 
{tich at a time; the Senfe is clearer. 


Cleo. 9rz Martem fine patre tulit, fine ma~ 
‘” tre Minervam, ase 
Illuftres Mendax Gracia jattet Avos. 


Hor. That is really a happy Thought. Cou- 
rage and Conduct: juft the two Qualifications 
he excelled in. - What's the next? 


Cleo, Anglia quem genuit jacet bac; Homo,’ 
pa, ee Urné, Tee 
Antiqui qualem non habuere Deum. 
Hor.~—— thank you: They may go on 
now. Lhave feen feveral things fince firft I 
heard this Epitaph of you, that are manifeftly 
borrow'd from it. Was it never publifh’d? 
Cleo, U believe not. The firft ume Ffaw it 
- was the Day-the Duke was buried, and ever 
* fince it has been handed about in Manufcript; 
but I never met with ic in Print yet. ace 
Hor. It is worth all his Fadle of the Bees, in 
“my Opinion. 
' “Cleo. If you like it fo well, I-can fhew you 
a Tranflation of it, lately done by a Gentle- 
man of Oxford #1 have not loft it. It only 
takes in the firft and laft Diftich, which in- 
é deed 
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does not catry it on, and. ig rather a J digs ef- 
fion. . 

For, Buwit demonftrates the Truth of, the’ 
firft, in a very convincing manner; and tha¢ 
Mars had no Father, and Minerva no*Mo- 
ther, is the moft fortunate thing>-Man could 
with for, who wanted to prove thai the Ac- 
count we have of them is fabulous. 

Cleo. Oh, here it is. I don’t know whe- 
ther you can read it; I copied it in hafte,  ~ 

Hor, Very. -well. 


The gratefal Ages paft a God declar’d, 

Who wifely council'd, or who bravely ward: 
Hence Greece her Mars and Pallas deify’d; 
Made him the Hero's, her the Patriot's Guide. 
Ancients, within this Urn a Mortal lies; 
Shew me bis Peer among your Deities. 


It is very good. ‘ ee 

Cleo. Very lively; and what is aim’d at in 
the Latin, is rather more clearly exprefs’d in 
the Enghi/b, . 

Hor, You know I am fond of ao Eaglifr 
Verfe but Milton's, But don’e Jet this hinder 
our Converfation. De ig 

Cleo, I was {peaking of the Partiality of 
Mankind in general, and putting you in mind 
how differently Men judg’d of Adtions, ac- 
cording as they liked or 2idiked the Perfons 
that perform’d them. . a 
. *. Hor. 
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_ for, Bat_before that you was arguing 
~agaiift he Neceffity, which I thirk there is, 

for Men of great Accomplifhments and extra- 
. ordinary Qualifications in the ‘Adminiftration 

of Publick Affairs. Had you any thing to 

add? —~ 

__ Cleo, Nixsat leaft I don’t remember that I 

had. s 

Hor. 1 don’t believe you have an ill Defign 
in advancing thefe Notions; but fuppofing 
them to be true, I can’t comprehend that di- 
vulging them can have any other Effect than 
the Increafe of Sloth and Ignorance; for if 
Men may fill the higheft Places in the Govern- 
ment without Learning or Capacity, -Genius 
or Knowledge, there’s an End of all the Ea- 
bour of the Brain, and the Fatigue of hard 
Study. 

Cleo. L have made no fuch general Affer- 
tion; but that an artful Man may make a 
confiderable Figure in the higheft Poft of the 
Adminiftration, and other great Employments, 
‘without extraordinary Talents, is certain: As 

to confummate Statefmen, I don’t believe 
“there ever were three Perfons upon Earth, at 
the fame time, that deferv’d that Name. 
There is not a quarter of the Wifdom, folid 
Knowledge, or intrinfick Worth, in the World, 
that Men-talk of, and compliment one another 
with; and of Virtue,or Religion there is not 
an hundredth Partth Reality of what there is 

' in Appearance. 
: Hor. 
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Hor. 1 ajlow that thofe who fet out’ fi xi ~ 
no better Motives, than Avarice and Ambi~ 
tion, aim at no other Ends but Wealth/and | 
Honour; which, if they can but gec-any 
ways they are fatisfied; but Men, whg act 
from Principles of Virtue and a publick Spirit, 
take Pains with Alacrity to attain u:'> Accom- 
plifhments that will make them capable oF 
ferving their Country: And if Virtue be fo 
fearce, how come there to be Men of Skil in, 
their Profeffions?, for that there are Men of 
Learning, and Men of Capacity, is moft cer- 
tain. 

Cleo, The Foundation of all Accomplifh- 
ments muft be laid in our Youth, before we 
are able or allow’d to chufe for ourfélves,. or 
to judge, which is the moft profitable way of 
employing our Time. It is to good Difcipline, 
and the prudent Care of Parents and Matters, 
that Men are beholden for the greateft Part. 
of their Improvements; and few-Parents.are fo 
bad as not to with their Offspring might be 
well accomplifh’d : The fame natural Affection, 
that makes Men take Pains to leave their Chil-. 
dren rich, renders them follicitous about their. 
Education. Befides, it is unfafhionable, and 
confequently a Difgrace, to neglect them. 
The chief Defign of Parents in bringing up 
their Children to a Calling or Profeffion, is to 
procure them a Livelihind. What promotes 
and encourages Arts and Sciéices, is the Re- 
ward, Money and Honour; and thoufands of 

z Perfectiong 
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Pe feé ions are attain’d to, that would have 
had-ho Exiftence, if Men had been lefs proud 
~or lets covetous. Ambition, Avarice, ‘and: of- 
ten Neceffity, are great Spurs to Induftry and 
Appication ; and often roufe Men from Sloth 
and Indcleece, When they are grown up, 
~vhom nm Perfuafions, or Chaftifement of Fa- 
thers or Tutors, made any Impreffion upon 
in their Youth. Whilft Profefftons are lucra= 
“tive, and have great Dignities belonging’ to 
them, there will always be Men that excell in 
them. In a large polite Nation therefore alt 
forts of Learning will ever abound, whilft the 
People flourith. Rich Parents, atid fuch as 
can afford it, feldom fail bringing“up their’ 
Children to Literature: From this inexhaufti- 
ble Spring it is, that we always draw mitich 
larger Supplies than we ftand_ in need of, for 
all the Callings and Profeffions where the 
Knowledge of the learned Languages is requi- 
red. Of thofe that are brought up to Letters, 
_fome negleét them, and throw by their Books, 
“as foon as they are their own Mafters ; “others 
“ grow fonder of Study, as they increafe in Years;° 
but the greateft Part will always retain a Value 
for what has coft them Pains to acquire. 
-Among the Wealthy, there will be alwaysLio- 
vers‘of Knowledge, as well as idle People: “E- 
very Science will hayg its Admirers, as‘Men 
differ in their Taftse“’4and Pleafures; and there 
is no Part of Learning ‘but fome Body -or 
other will look into it, and labour at it, from 
ein no 
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no better Principles, than fome Men are Fux- 
hunters, and others take delight in Aughag. 
Look upon the mighty Labours of Antiquies, - 
Botanifts, and the Vertuofo’s in Butterflics, 
Cockle-fhells, and other odd Produ@igs of 
Nature; and mind the rmgnificeré Terms 
they al] make ule of in their refpective Pro-- 
vinces, and the pompous Names they often 
give, to what others, who have no Tafte hat 
way, would not think worth any Mortal’s’No- 
tice. Curiofiry is often as bewitching to 
the Rich, as Lucre is to the Poor; and what 
Intereft does in fome, Vanity does in others; 
and great Wonders are often produced from 
a happy Mixture of both. Is it not amazing, 
that a semperate Man fhould be at .the Ex- 
ence of four or five Thoufand aYear, or, which 
is much the fame thing, be contented to lofe 
the Intereft of above a hundred thoufand 
Pounds, .co, have the Reputation of being the 
Poffefforand Owner of Rarities and Knicknacks 
in a very great abundance, at the fame time 
that he loves Money, and continues flaving fos" 
it-inchis old Age? It is the Hopes either of - 
Gain or Reputation, of large Revenues and 
great Dignities, that promote Learning; and ~ 
when we fay that any Calling, Art or Science, 
ig not encouraged, we mean nomore by it, than 
that the Mafters or Profeffors of it are not 
fufficiently rewarded ice their Pains, -either 
with Honour or Profit The moft Holy 
Fundtionsare no Exception to what I fay; and 
few 
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>. fear Mb sitters of the Gofpel are fo difinterefted 
as tc-have a lefs regard to the Honours ‘and 
.Emohiments, that are or ought to be annex’d 
to the r Employment, than they have to the 
Service and Benefitthey fhould be of to others; 
and amon + thofe of them, that ftudy hard and 
~«ake uncemmon Pains, it is not eafily proved 
-that many are excited to their extraordinary 
.. Labour bya publick Spirit, or Solicicude for the 
-~Spiritual Wellfare of the Laity: On the con- 
trary, it is vifible, in the greateft Part of them, 
that they are animated*by the Love of Glory 
and the Hopes of Preferrnent; neither is it 
uneommon to fe the mott ufeful Parts of 
Learning neglected for the moft trifling, wixtn; 
from the latter, Men have Reafon to hope that 
they fhall have greater Opportunities of fhew- 
ing their Parts, than offer themfelves from 
the former. ‘Oftentation and Envy have made 
more Authors than Virtue and Benevolence. 
Men of known Capacity and Erudition-are 
often labouring hard to eclipfe and raih one: 
_atfother’s Glory. What Principle muft we fay 
‘two Adverfariés att fiom, both Men of un- 
queftionable good Senfe and extenfive Know- 
ledge, when all the Skill and Prudence they 
ate Mafters of are not able to ftifle, in’ their 
Mudy'd “Performances, and hide from the 
World the Rancour of pheir Minds, the Spleen 
and-Animofity thesDoth write with againft 
one another? : 


Her, 
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Hor, 1 dan’: fay.that fuch a@-from‘F rinci- 
ples of Virtue: seat a v7 

Cleo, Yet you know. an'Inftance of tHis.in - 
two grave Divines, Men of Fame and great 
Merit, of whom each would ennk dwn ; 
very much injured, fhould his Virtue‘be.call’d 
in queftion. er as Noe 

for. When Men have an Opportunity, an 
der pretence of Zeal for Religion, or the Bub- 
lick Gbod, to vent their Paffion, they ‘take™ 
great Liberties. What was the Quarrel? . 

Cleo, De land capring.. 

Hor, A Trifle. I can’t guefs yet. We 

Cleo, About the Metre of the Comick Poets 
among the Ancients. wg a 

Hor, 1 know what you mean now 4:the 
aoe of fcanding and chanting thofe'Vers- 

es. ; . 

Cleo. Can you think of any thing belonging 
to Literature; of lefs Importance, or.morexfe-, 
lefs?, 

Hor, \Not readily. 

Cleo, Yet the great Conteft-between them, 
you fe, is which of them-underftands ix bef; 
-and Hes known it the longeft.. This: Inftance, 
T think, hints to us, how’ highly improbable 
, itis, tho’ Men fhould a@-from no beteer Pri 
ciples than Envy, Avarice and Ambition, tifar, 
when Learning is once eftablifh’d, any. Part. 

of it, even the moft un;rofitabie, thould ever 
be neglected in fuch a large, opulent Nation 2s 
ours is; where there are fo many Plaees. of 


Honour 
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aur, and great Revenues to be. gifpofed of 
ansu.g Scholars. ‘ : 
Ha. But fince Men are fit to fetve in-moft 
Places with fo little Capacity; as you. infi- 
nuate, why. fhould.they give themfelyes. that 
unneceiia 7 trouble of ftudying hard;j.and ac- 
po a Learning, than there is o¢tefion 
BE . : 
Ci, Tthought, Lhad anfwer'd that alrea+: 
ly; a great many, becauf they take Delight 
in Study and: Knowledge. 
ne But there age Men thaz labour at it 
with fo much Apphication, as.tg,impair their 
Healths, pee to. kill ia ves with 
the Fatigue of it. sie ee a 
Gleo..Not fo many, a8:there. are, that-in< 
jure their Healths, and actually kil themfelves 
with hard drinking, which is the:moft unrea~ 
fonable Pleafure of the two; and a muchy 
greater Fatigue. But I don’t deny that there 
are Men, who take Pains to qualify them- 
felves in order to ferve their Country 5. what 
) infift upon, is, that the. Number af thole, 
“vho do the fame thing to ferve: themfelves . 
with little regard to their Country, is infinite- 
ly’ greater. Mr. Hutchefon, who wrote the 
Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Bequ 
ty. and: Virtue, feems to be very expers.:at 
weighing and: meafuring the Quentities, of AF 
fection, Benévolencg-“cic.. I with that cu- 
tious: Metaphyfician. would give himfelf the. 
Frouble, at his Leifure, to weigh two things 
Ee fepa- 
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fepatarely Firft, the real Love Men hav 

theit “ountty, 4 ‘trated from Selfifines. ses 
edhil'y; thé Ambition “théy” have, ‘of being 
ehougheb ke fom that Hove, col & fl 
none. ‘T with, I fay, that this ingeniou, ‘Gene. 
tlétian would once weigh thefe tw afurider ; 





and afterwards, having “taken in. imp rtially alt 
he ‘could fiid’ of debee in this any tet 

' Nation, thew us in his demonfttative way, . 
what Proportion the Quantities bore té each 
other. = Quifque fbi commiffirs 6ff, fays Se’ 

_ necay atid certainly, it is not the Care of o- 
thet but the Care of itfelf, which'Natute 
his trofted and charged every individual Cre 
ture with, When Men exert themfelves ‘in 
an extraordinary manner, they genetilly doit, 
to*bé the ‘bertér for it chemlelved /'td-exetl: 
to be talk’d of, and to be preferr’d'to others, 
that follow the fame Bufinefs, or ‘court the 





~“faine Favours. sein tds 
__ °Hor: ‘Bo you think it more probate? that: 
Men of Parts and Learning “Yhould. be ‘pred. 
ferr’d, than others of lefs Capacity? "°°" 
Gted, Ceteris paribus, I do. ase es a h 
‘flor. ‘Then you mutt allow, that théte’ is 
Virtue ar leaft in cho, who hive the’ Bifiofat' 
of Places.’ °° Bre gett 
__ Cleo. 1 don’t fay there is not} but thepe is 
ikéwife Glory, and reat Honour ac img" to 
Patrons, for advancing Men of Merig3 and if 
a Peston, who has a good Living in, his Gift, 
-Bbeftdws it upon a yery able Man, e¥ ry Body" 


2 greets 


as ip 
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apelaucds Bim, and every Parithioner is count- 
ed 49 be particularly pbliged to him. A vaifi 
Ma-c oes not love to have his Choice difap- 
prov’? of, and exclaim'd againft by all the 
World;-any more than a virtuous Man ; and 
the Love of Applaufe, which is innate to our 


+ >is¢, would alone be fufficient to make the 
Gen rality of Men, and even the greateft part 
* pf t.e moft vicious, always chufe the moft 
worthy,. out of any Number of Candidates ; 
if they knew the Truth, and no ftronger Mo- 
tive arifing from: Copfanguinity, Friendthip, 
Intere(t,..or, fomething elfé, ‘was to.interfere 
withthe Principle named. + |, 
Hor. But, methinks, according to your Sy+ 
ftem, thofe fhould'be fooneft preferr’d, that 
can beft coax and flatter.’ an, 4 
Cleo. Among 'the Learned there are Perfong 
of Art and Addrefs, that can mind their Stu- 
dies without negle€ting the World: Thefe. are 
the Men, s know how to ingratiate them;, 
. Slves with Perfons.qf Quality; emplayin if 
“the beft poner | Ban Parts al duty 
‘for that Purpofe. “Do but look into the Lives 
and the Deportment of fuch eminent Mep, as. 
we have been {peaking of, and you will {gan, 
ditvoygr.the End and oe they &emvto 
propois-to themfelves from. their. hard Stydy 
and fevere Lxcubratiopx When you fee Men: 
in Holy Orders, without Call or. Neceffitys 
hovering about the Courts of Princes; whep. 
you fee them continually addreffing and {crap_ 
ae Ee 2 ing 





ing Acquatneante with the Favorites’ wh:a 
you hear then exclaim again the Fapiy of 
the Age, afd complain of the Necéffity shey 
are under, of complying with it; and 4 tlie 
fame time you fee, that they areforwrayd, nay 
eager and, talie paine with Satisfattion, in ‘their _ 
way of Living, "to imitate the Bean X~- 3 48 
far as it ie in their Power: That no fe oner 
they are in Pofleffion of one’ Préfermeny, but” 
they are ready, and actually folliciting for an- 
other,. Sore gainful ghd ‘more reputable; ‘and 
that on‘all Emergencies, Wealth, Power, Ho- 
nour and Superiority are the things they grifp 
at, and take delight in ; when, f fay, you fee 
thefe things, this Gancurrence of ‘Evidences, 
is it any donger difficult to-pui at,” on:rather 
is thete room to doubt of, the Principles they 
act from, or the Tendency of their Labours ? 
Hor. 1 have ste fay to Prietts, and do 
not look for Virme from that Quarter. <' ~ 
Cleo. Yet you'll find as-much af it among 
Divines, as you wilt among any other Clafs g¢ 
Men ; but every where lefs in Reality, ‘thax 
there is in. Appearance. No Body ‘would be 
thought infincere, or to prevaricate ; ‘but Hiere 
are. few’ Men, the’ they-are’ fo Hahett’ as to 
own what they would have; that ‘will At- 
quaint us with the true Reafon, par they 
‘would have it: Thei-fore the-Difagréement 
between the Words and Aédtions of Men is at 
no time more confpicuous, than’ when wé 
would learn from them their Sentiments con- 
2 “cating 
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“cerning the real Worth of Things. Virtue is 
without doubt the moft valuable-Treafure, 
with Man can be poffe(s’d of ; it has every 
"Borly 3 good Word ; but where is the Coun- 
try .n which it is heartily embraced, prema 
fi tollas2 Money,on the other hand,isdeferved- 
ly call’d the, Root of all Evil: There-has not 
~heen_a Moralift nor a Satyrift of Note, that 
“nas not had a Fling. at its yet what Pains are 
take1, and what Hazards are run te.aequire 
“jt, under various Pretences of defigning to do 
good with it! As for my part, I verily be- - 
lieve, that as an agceflary.Canfe,. it has done 
more Mifchief in the World that any one 
thing befmdes: Yet it is impoffible to name 
another, that is fo abfolutely neceflary to the 
Order, Oeconomy, and the very Exiftence of 
the Civil Society ; for as this is eptirely built 
upon the Variety of our Wants, fo the whole 
Superftry@ture is made up of the reciprocal 
Services, which Men do to eachother. How 
to get thefe Services perform’d by others, 
when jwe..bave. Occafion for them, is thé 
-grand and almoft conftant Sollicitude: in Life 
of every individual Perfon, To expect, that 
others fhould ferve us for nothing, is unrea- 
fonable; therefore all Commerce, that Men 
can have together, mutt be a continual bae- 
ne of one thing for easter ‘Phe Belles 
who transfers the Property of a Thing, has 
his own Hae as ei at Heart as ae Buy- 
er, who purchafes that Property; and, if you 
Ee3 | want 
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Uke a thing, the Owner of it, what-- 
or Provision he may have of the. 
or how grc.ily foever you may ftaridin 
néec of it, wiil never part wich ir, “but fra 
‘Confideration, which he likes better, thy’ he 
docs the thing you want. Which way  thall 
T perfuade a Man to ferve me, when ithe Sere 
vice, Ican repay him in, is fuch ashe doo 
Ot want or care for? No Body, . who. /.s at\ 
..Peace, and has no Contention with any g. the 
‘Society, will do any thing for a Lawyer;.and~ 
«a Phyfician can purchafe nothing of a Man, 
whofe whole Family’ isin perfe& Health. 
Money obviates and takes away all thofe Difi~ 
‘culties, by being an acceptable Reward for all 
the Services Men can do to one another. , ii 
;. Hor. But all Men valuing themfelves above 
their Worth, every Body will over-rate his 
Labour. Would not this follow from your 
SSM ae ee a con Ee 
ua Cleo. It certainly would, and does, But 
what is to be admired is, thar the.Jarger the 
Numbers are ina Society, the more extenfive, 
"they have rendred the Variety of their Des 
fires, and the more operofe the Gratificatior, 
,of them is become among them by Cuftom; ', 
the lefs mifchievous is the Confequence of that 


Evi], where. they have the uf of _Mongx: 
‘Whereas, without it, the fmaller the ‘am- 
ber was of'a Society, end the more Tidtly the 
Members .of it, in fupplying their. Wants,. 


would confine themfelves to, thofe only ..that 
: : " were 
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were neceffary for their Subfiftance, the more 
-éafy it, would be for them to agree about the 
recif'rocal Services I {poke of. But to pro- 
cue all the Comforts of Life, and what is 
éall'd temporal Happinefs, in a large polite 
Nation, would be: every whit as ‘practicable 
without Speech, as ic would be without Mo- 
ryan Equivalent to be ufed inftead of it. 
W ere this is not wanting, and due Care is 
_ taken of it-by the Legiflature, it. will always 
be the Standard, which the Worth of every ° 
hing will be weigh’d by. Tiere are great 
Bleffings that arife‘from*Neteflity; and that 
every Body is obliged to eat and’drink, is the 
Cement of civil Society: Let Men ‘fet: what 
high Value they pleafe upon themfelves, ,that 
Labour, which moft People are capable of 
doing, will ever be the cheapeft. Nothing 
can te deat, of which there is great Plenty, 
how beneficial foever it may be to Man; and’ 
Scarcity inhances the Price of Things much 
oftener than the Ufefulnefs of them. Hence 
~jt'is évident why thofe Arts and Sciences will 
“always be“the moft lucrative that cannot be 
attain’d to, but in great length of Time, by 
tedious Study and clofe Application; or elie 
require a particular Genius, not often to ‘be 
metwith. It is likewife evident, to whofe 
Lot, invall Societies, the hard and dirty La- 
“bour, whichno Body would meddle with, if 
he could help it, will ever fall: But you have 
feen enough of this in the Fable of the Bees. 
Ee 4 Hor, 
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‘Hor. I have fo, and one remarkable Saying 
Thave read there on this Subject; which-1- 
fhall never forget. Ibe Poor; fays the Author, 
have nothing to fir them up to labour, but their 
Wants, which it is Wifdom to relieve, but Dally 
focure. 

“ Gtéo. 1 believe the Maxim to be juft, and 
that it is not’lefs calculated for ‘the reat Ac~ 
vantage of the Poor, than it appears to be for 
the Benefit of the Rich. For, among tly. la- _ 
bouring People, thofe:will ever be the leaft 
wretche@ a8* to themfelves, as well as moft 
ufeful to the Publick, that being meanly born 
and bred, fubmit to the Station they are in 
with Chearfulnefs; and contented, that their 
Children thould fucceed them in the fame low 
Conditien,. inure them from their In: to 
Eabour and Submiffion, as well as the cheapeft 

' Diet and Apparel; when, on the contrary, 
‘thet fore of them will always be the Jeaft fer- 
vieeable to others, and them{elves the moft 

- unhappy, who, diffatisfy'd with their Labour, 
are always grumbling and repining at the~ 
meannefs of their Condition; and, under Pre~- 
tenice of having a great Regard for the Welfare 

_ of their Children, recommend the’ Education 

: of them to the Charity of others;and you 
fhall always find, that of this latter Clafs-of 
Poor, the greateft Part are idle, forti 'e0- 
ple; that, fading diffolute LiperienGine, 
are neglectful of their Families, and only want, 
as far aé-it is in their Power, to fhake off the 

. Burden 
Lye “ . 
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Burden of providing for their Brats from their 
- gwn Shoulders. 

Hor. 1 am no Advocate for Charity-Schools; 
yet I think itis barbarous, that the Children of 
the labouring Poor fhould be for ever pinn’d 
down, they, and all their Pofterity, to that 

_flavith Condition ; and that thofe who are 
“rey born, what Parts or Genius foever 
they might be of, fhould be hinder’d and de- 
bat-"d from raifing themfelves higher. 

Cleo, So fhould I think it barbarous, if what 
you {peak of was done any where, or propos’d 
to be done. But there is no Degree of Men 
in Chriftendom that are pinn’d down, they 
and their Pofterity, to Slavery for ever. A- 
mong the very loweft fort, there are ,for- 
tunate Men in every Country; and we daily 
fee Perfons that, withour Education or Friends, 
by their own Induftry and Application, 
raife themfelves from nothing to Medio- 
crity, and fometimes above it, if once they 
come rightly to love Money and take Delight 

~ $n faving it: And this happens more often to 
~~. People of common and mean Capacities, than 
it does to thofe of brighter Parts. But there 
“is a prodigious Difference between debarring 
the Children of the Poor from ever ‘rifing 
higher in the World, and refufing to force 
Education upon Thoufands of them promif- 
cuoufly, when they fhould be more ufefully 
employ’d: As fome of the Rich muit come 

to be Poor, fo fome of the Poor will come to 
be 
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be' Rich i the* cofiinon Courfe of Things’ 
But chac: tifiverfal Benevolence, that fhould 
eitry where indiiftrioufly tift up the indige<t 
Labourer frm his Meannefs, ‘would ‘not- he 
lefs injurious to thie:whole Kingdom tha a° 
tyrannica¥’ Power, that fhould, - without a 
Caufe, caft down the Wealthy from theirEafe 
and Affluence.’ Let us fuppofe, that tit-he-2< 
and dirty Labour throughout the Nation 1e- 
quires three Millions of Hands, and that eve- 
ty Branch of . it is-_perform’d by the Children 
of the Poor}*Hliterate. and fach as had little 
or “ii Education the:ielves; it is evident? 
that if'a tenth Part of thefe Children, by Force. 
and Defign, were to be exempt from’ the 
loweft veer: either there muft be’ fo 
much Werk left undone, as would deinand 
three “hundred thoufand People; or the De+ 
feét, occafion’d by the Numbers taken off, 
muft be fupply’d by the Children of : others, 
that had beén better ‘bred. PRS atest 
Hor, Soathat ‘what is done at firft out of 
Charity to forne, may, at long Run, prove-to - 
be Cruelty to others. oF 
» feo. Avid will, depend upon it. « Inthe 
Compound of all Nations, the different De- 
grees of Men ought to’bear a certain ‘Propor- 
tion‘to each’ other, as to Numbers, ‘in order 
to tender the whole a well-proportion’d Mix+ 
ture. And as this due Proportion is the Re- 
fult ‘4nd natural Confequence of the difference 
there isi the Qualifications of Men, and the 
Viciffitudes 
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<Viciffitudes that happen among, them, fo: it, ig 
never better attained. to, or -préfervid, than 
when no body. meddles. with it. Jdence we 
mey. learn, how the fhort-fighted. Wifdom, 
ef perhaps well-meaning People, may rob us 
of a Felicity, that would flow-fpontancoufly ~ 
from the Nature of every large-Society, if 
sane were to divert or interrupt the Seream, 
/” sTor. 1 don’t care to enter into thefe.ab- 
. ftrufe Matters; what have you further to fay 
in Praife of Money? ass 
Cleo. Thave no defign to {peak either for, 
or againft it; but.be.it good or bad, the Power 
and Dominjon of it are both of, vaft extent, 
and the Influence, of it upon Mankind has 
never been ftronger or more general in,any 
Empire, State or Kingdom, than in the moft 
knowing and politeft Ages, when they were 
‘in their greqteft-Grandeur and Profperity ; and 
when Arts and Sciences were the a4 flou- 
rifhing in them: Therefore the Invention-of 
Money feems to me to be a thing more, gkil- 
fully adapted to the whole Bent of our Na- 
~ture, than any other of human.Conttiyance. 
There is no greater remedy againft Sloth or 
Stubbornnefs ; and with Aftonifhment I have 
beheld the Readinefs and Alacrity with which 
it often makes the proudeft Men pay Homage . 
to their. Inferiors: It purchafes. all, Services 
and canceisall Debts; nay, it does more, for 
when a Perfon is employ’d in his Occupation, 
and he who fets him to work, a good Pay- 
: Matter, 
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Mafter, how laborious, how diffieult, or itk=- 
fome, foever the Service be, the Obligation is 
always féck ohed to lié upon him who ‘per- 
orms it, |" ahs oa cas 
Hor. Don’t you think, ‘that many emijient 

Men in the learned Profeffions would diffént 
‘from you in this? es 
"Cho. U kiiow very well, that.none aught sg 
do it, if ever they courted Bufinels or hur.ted™ 
after Employment. , 

_ Hor, All you. have frid is true, among mer- 
¢efar Peoile s but “upon. noble. Minds that 


defpi BAicre, Honour has a far greater Efh- 


c 4 an Money. 

“Cleo, The higheft Titles, and the moft il- 

luftrious Births are no Security againft Cove- 

toyinels; and’ Perfons of the’ fice Quality, 

that ate actually generous arid munificent, are 

éften as greedy after Gain, when it is worth 

their while, as the moft fordid Mechanicks 

ate'for Trifles: The Year Twenty. has, taught 

us, how difficule‘it is to find out tha able 

Minds that defpife Lucre, when there i8 4. 
Profpect of getting vaftly. Befides, nothing ~ 
is’ Moré univerfally charming than Money ; 

it fuits with every Station; the high, the.law, 

the wealthy, and the poor: whereas Honour 

has little influence on’ the, Mean, flaving Peo- 

ple, and rarely affects any of the vulgar; but 

if it does, Money will almoft every where 

purchafe Honour; nay, Riches of themfelves 

are an“honour ‘to all ‘thofe, who know how 

wee aide ae to 
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~ to ufe them ‘fafhionably. Honour of the con- 


> traty wants Riches for its fupport’ without 
them it”is a dead Weighr thar opprefies its 
Owner ; and Titles of Honour, joyn’d to a 
neceffitous Condition, are a greater Burden 
_ together, than the fame degree of Poverty is 
alone: for the higher a Man’s Quality is, the 
“ more confiderable are his Wants in Life’ but 
the more Money he. has, the better she is able 
to fupply the greareft Extravagancy of era 
Lucre is the beft Reftorative in the World, 
in a literal Senfe, and works upon, the Spirits 
mechanically ; for it is not only'a;Spur, that 
excites Men to labour, and makes them ‘i eve 
wich it; but it likewife gives Relief in Week 
nefs, and actually fupports Men in all Fa- 
tigues and Difficulties. A Labourer of an 
fort, ‘who is paid in proportion to his Dilic 
gence, can do more work than another, who 
is paid by the Day or the Week, and has ftand- 








ing Wages. ” ce helt 

Hor.’ Don’t you think then, that there axe 
- “-Men in laborious Offices, who for a fix'd Sa- 
‘lary difcharge their Duties with Diligence and 

Affiduity? ale 
‘Cleo. Yes, many ; but there is no Plage o¥ 
Employment, in which there are requited or 
expected, that continual Attendance and une 
common Séverity of Application, that fome 
Men harrafs and punith themfelves with by 
Choice, when every frefh Trouble meets 
with a new Recompence ; and you never faw 


Men 
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Men ‘fo entirely’“devote™ themielves to -their 
Calling, and purfie:-Bufinefs with that Eager- 
nefs, Difpatch and Perféverance in any Office 
or Prefermeént, in which the yearly Income is 
certain and unalterable, as they often do in 
thofe'Profeffions, where the Reward continu- 
ally accompanies the Labour, and the Yee im-_ 
mediately, cither precedes the Service they do” 
to others, as it is with the Lawyers, or, fol- 
lows it, as it is with the Phyficians.-- Tam 
fure you have hinted at this in our firft Con- 
vetfation ‘yourfelf, : 
“Hor. Here’s the Caftle before us. 
i: Cleo, Which I fuppofe you are not forry | 
or. wis Gases 
- “Hor. Indeed I am, and would have ‘been . 
glad to have heard you fpeak of Kings and 
other Sovereigns, with the ae Candor as well 
as Freedom, with which you have treated, 
Prime Minifters and their envious Adverfaries. 
When I fee a Man entirely impartial, I fhall 
always do him that Juftice, as to think, that, - 
if he is not in the right in what he fays, at- 
leaft he aims at Truth. The more I examine 
your Sentiments, by what I fee in the World, 
the more I am obliged to come into them; and 
all this Morning I have faid nothing in Oppo- 
fition to you, but to be better inform’d, and 
to give you an Opportunity to explain your- 
felf more amply. I am your Convert, and fhall 
henceforth look upon the Fadle of the Bees 
very differently frorn what I did ; for a 
a the 
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~ the Charaéterifticks the Language and the Di-. 
ction are better, the Syftem of Man’s Sociable- 
. nefs is more lovely and moré plaufible; and 
Tiiings are fet off with more Art and Learn- 
ing; yet in the other there is certainly more 
Truth, and Nature is more faithfully copied 
in it, almoft every where. ae 
Cleo. 1 wifhyou would read them both once 
more, and, after that, I believe you'll fay that 
you never faw two Authors who feem to have 
wrote with more different Views. My Friend, 
the Author of the Fa$le, to engage and keep 
his Readers in good Humour, feems to be 
very merry, and to do fomething elfe, whiljt 
he deteéts the Corruption of our Nature; and, 
having fhewn Man to himéelf in various 
Lights, he points indiredtly at the Neceffity, 
not ‘only of Revelation and Believing, but 
likewifé of the Praétice of Chriftianiry, mani- 
feftly to be feen in Men’s Lives. 
Hor. I have not obferv’d that: Which, 
way has he done it indireétly? a 
__ Gleo, By expofing, on the one hand, the 
Vanity of the World, and the moft police 
“Enjoyments of it; and, on the other, the In- 
fufficiency of Human Reafon and Heathen 
Virtue to procure real Felicity; for I éannot 
fee what other Meaning a Man could “have by 
doing this in a Chriftian Country, and among 
People, that all pretend to feck after Hap- 


pinefs, 
For. 
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Hor, And what fay you of Lord Shatf- | 
bury? : 

Cleo. Firlt, Lagree with you, that he was 
4 Man of Erudition, and a. very polite Wri- 
ter; he has difplay'd a copious Imagination, 
anda fine Turn of thinking, in courtly Lan- 
guage and nervous a pee But as, on 
the one hand, it muft confefs’d, that his 
Sentiments on Liberty and Humanity are no- 
ble and fublime, and that there is nothing trite 
or vulgar in the Chara&erifticks; fo, on the 
other, it cannot be denied, that the Ideas he 
had form’d of the Goodnefs and Excellency of 
our Nature, were as romantick and chimeri- 
cal as they are beautiful and amiable; that he 
labour'd hard to unite two Contraries that can 
never be reconcil'd together, Innocence of 
Manners and worldly Greatnefs; that to 
compafs. this End he favour’d Deifm, and, 
under Pretence of lafhing Prieftcraft and Su» 
perftition, attack’d the Bible it felf; and laft- 
ly, that by ridiculing many Paflages of Holy 
Writ, he feems to have endeavour’d to fap 
the Foundation of all reveal’d Religion, with” 
Defign of eftablithing Heathen Virtue on the" 
Ruins of Chriftianity. 
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N,B. Tbe Roman Figures refer to the Preface. 


Ao 


Belard, page rot. 
Abferd, nothing fs thought fo that we have beett 


ufed to, 159. 

Abfurdities in facced matters not incompstible with Polite- 
nefs and worldly Wifdom, 243, 244. 249. 

Acclamations made at Church, 163. 

Adve, ftirring Man. The difference between fach a 
one, and an eafy indolent Man in the fame Circum- 
ftances, from 108 to 120. 

Accouiplifoments. The Foundation of them is laid in our 
Youth, 412. 

Adam. Ail Men are his Defcendants, 220. was not pres 

~4eftioated, to fall, 271. A miraculous Produétion, 370. 

Adminiftration (the civil) how it ought to be contriv’d, 

“389. What Men it requires, ssid. 390. moft Branches 
of it feem to be more difficult than they are, ibid, Is 
wifely divided in feveral Branches, 393. Is a Ship that 
never lies at Anchor, 404. 

Affections of the Mind mechanically influence the Body, 


I7s- 
A ffectionate Scheme,293. would bavebeen inconfiftent with 
the prefent Plan, 294. When it might take place, 303. 
ag: (the golden) fabulous, 367. Inconfiftent with human 
_ Nature, 370. : 
Alexander Severus, his abfurd Worthip, 243. 
ris Fe Amerin 


The Invex. 


Americans: The. difadvantage they labour’d under, 353.5 

~ antay be very ancient, ibid. 384. aa 

Ananas (the) or Pine-apple excels al! other Fruit, “218. To 
whom we awe the Frodudtion and Culture of it in Exg- 
land, 219. ee 

Anaxagoras. The only Man in Antiquity that really de- 
{pifed Riches and Honour, 113. 

Aager, defcrib’d, 193. The Origin of it in Nature, ibid. 

hat Creatures have moft Aager, 194. The natural 
way of Venting Anger is by fighting, 3s1. — - , 

Animal Oeconomy. Man contributes nothing to it, 257. 

Animals (all) of the fame Species intelligible to one ano- 
ther, 337. : ie 

Aatagonfls (che). of prime: Minifters, 396, .397- are fel- 
dom better than the Minifters themfelves, 406. 

Applaufe, always yratcful, 164. The Charms of it, 
page xx. ner 

Arts and Sciences. What encourages them, 414. which 
wit} always be the moft lucrative, 423. 

Atheifia and Superfiition, of the fame Origin, 374- What 
People are molt in danger of Atheifin,.375. Atbeifm 
may be-abhorr’d by Men of little Religion, x. 

Atbeifts may be Men of good Morals, 376. 

Avérice. What ought to be deem’d as fuch, x. 

Author of the Fable of the Bees (the) defires not to con- 
ceal any thing that has been {aid ageinft him, ii. The 
reafon of his S.lence, ibid. How far only he defends 
his Book,. iil, Has call’d..it an. inconfderable Trifle 
and a Rhapfody, iid. iv. Was unjuitly cenfured for 
confeffing his Vanity, v. How far he is anfwerable for 
what Horatio fays, xxv. His Fears of what will hams 
pen, xxvi. The Report of his having burnt his Book, 
xxvii. The Preparatory Contrivance this Report was 
built upon, xxx, xxxi. 

Axzhors compared to-ArehiteQs, 3624. eughtto be upon 
the fame footing with their: Criticks, i, When moft 
doolithly employ’d, iii. 


B. 


Bears brought forth chiefly in. cold Countries, 273... 
Bexr-Gardens not inferiour to Opera’s as to the-real Vit 


a 
tue of the Companits that frequent eijher, 41. hed 
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Bean Ménde cenfared, 98. what has always employ’d the 
Withes of them, 16. are every where the Judges:and 
Refiner: of Language, 346, 347A Chara@er of a con- 
fiderable part of the Bean Morde-throughout Chriften- 
dom, x.-The Indulgence of the Bran Monde cenfared, 
Xi, Sit, xiii, xiv, xv. Their eafly Compliance with Ce- 
remonies in Divine Worfhip, xvii. Exceptions from 

the generality of them, ##d. 
Bees (in) Society #6 natural, in Man artificial, 205, 206, 


207. a 

Behaviour’ (the) of a fine Gentleman at his own Table, 
gz. Abtoad, id/d. To his Tenants, gs. Torbis Ser- 

. iyaitts, 56. To Tradefmen, Pee Of an indoient:!Man 
of no Fortune, 108, 109. f an aétive Man in the 
fame Circumttances, rio. Of Men meanly born, 359. 
Of Savages, 137, 133-227) 228. Of the ill-bred Vul- 
gar, 330. Of different Parties, 406, 407: 

Believing. The neceffity of it, 378. ; 

Bleffing At there ig nothing created that is always fo, 140. 
‘The Children of the Poor one Of the greateft Bteffings, 


02. 

Biles (our) vifibly contriv’d not to Jaft, 284. 

Brain (the) compared to a Spring-Watch, 177- 180. The 
Occonomy of it unknown, 178. Conjeétures on the 
Ule of Ry 2791 183+ OF Infants compared to a Slate 
‘and Sampler, 184. The Labout of the Brains 187: 
"The Brain more accurate in Women than itis in Men, 


“189. 
les have Privileges and Inftin€ts which Men have not, 
33% 


Cardinals (the moft valuable Accomplithments among } 


345 35: 
Care-(what ought to employ our firft) 131. 
Carthaginians. Theit abominable Worthip, 243» 
Caftrats. See Eunuchs. avis 
Caftration. The Effects of it upon the Voice, 100. 
/Cat-calls, 166. 
Sato. His Self-denial, vi. . 
+ Centaurs, Sphinxes and Dragons. Their Origin, 266, 


267. 
Ffa Chance: 
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Chance. What it is, 305, 306. go), es 

Chascelor (the Lord) of Great Brittain. What-he-thould 
be, 389. His Pott requires: greater Qualifications than ” 
any other, 39. : * 

Charity often counterfeited, 120. The World hates thofe 4 
who deteék the Counterfeits, 121. An inftancé of an 
unjaft Pretence to Charity, id. 122. 

Chaftity, "The World’s Opinion about it,: xiii. 

Children of the Poor, one- of the greateft Bleffiugs, 302. 
“What their Lot always will be, 424. 426. : 

Children. What they are indebted for to Parents, 2¢¢. 
Whether People marry with detign’ of having them, 
259. “The Children of Savages when fociable, 236. 

Corijtianity (the Effentials of ) never to be talk’d of a- 
mong the Bea#. Monde, xi. . 

’ Cicere tmivated Plate, wi. ' : 

Cid, The fix famous Lines of it cenfured, 354, 355. 

Cities (great flourifhing) the Work of Providence; 385. 
What is requifice to govern them, 386. 

Claim (she unjuft) Men lay to every thing that is laudable, 
237. 257. 

Cleamener begs of Horatis to accept. of. the: Fable: of the 
Bées, and read it, 37 is dented, 3 Thinking Horatio 
difpleas’d, breaks oft the Difcourfe, $9, 69. But Hora. 
tio owning himfelf in the wrong, is perfuaded again to 
go'vn, 61. Shews bimfeif not uncharitable or cenfo- 
fdous, 6s. Gives Reafons why well-accomplith’d Per- - 
fons may be ignorant of the Principles they pte 
67. Explodes -Duelling, demonttrates:the Laws of Ho-.” 
nour co be clathing with the Laws of God, from 42-to 
97. Shews tie tafe Pretences that are made to Virtae, 
from 107 to 123. His Maxim of enquiring into the 
Rife of Arts and Inventions, 133. Gives his -Gonjes 
Cures concerning the Origin of Politenefs) from P3¢to 
1g4- Shews the Inconliittency of the Afe@ionate 
Scheme with the World as ie: is,» from z9q°to 304s 
Proves his Affertions, concerning the:Nature of Man, 
trom the ‘Fendency of all Laws, efpecially the Ten 
Commandments, irom 315 to 335. Gives his Opinion 
concerning the ditlerent Defigns Lord Shaftesbury aga 
his Friend have wrote with, 431, 432. His Chatzder, 
xvii, Ge. His confuring of his own AG@ions, xx. Hig: 
«\Wwerfion tg Contempt, xxii. eed 
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Creatures, “How fome time to-be tall of -that fi¢ = 
had any Exiftence, 268, 267! or 
Creatsires (living) compared to an Engine that ‘raifes Wea- 
ter by Fire, 181. Yhe' Produ@ion oftheir Numbers 
in every Species Proportion’d to the: Confiunption Le 
them, 289. This is very confpicuows-in Whal . 
Cruelty. Not greater in a Wolf that cae Marden j it 
is ith.a Man who eats ‘a Chicken, 21. : 
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Danger (the) from wild Beatts the firft iatucemeni to” 
make Savages aflociate, 264, 265. The Etfedts of it 
upon Man’s Fear, idjd. 266. Obje@i:ns to this Gon- 
jecture, 267. ayn. 275/286; 28%. 8g: 304; gog. This 
ange is what our Specics will never be'entiely ex- 

sag from upon Earth, 309. 

Die (it is) and not the manner of Dying to which our 
Averfion is univerfal, 284, 28. 

Debate (2) about Pride, and what fort of People are moft 
affedted with'it, 48, 49, 50: About Money to:Servants, 
$5, $7 About the Principles a fine Gentleman may 

sa Orrte61, 62, 63. About which it ‘is that-enclines 
Men moft to be Religious, Fear or Gratitude, from 237 
to oe About the firft-Step to Society, from 264 to 


Dio modern) what has encreas’d it in this Kdngdom, 
376. tes greater Tie thart Athelfi, 377. °° 

Deity (Notions worthy of the) 207. 233. 250. 293 208, 
3ay. The fame, unworthy, 249, 250. 297, 298. - 

Dialogues. The Reputation that has been gain’d by writ-« 
ing them, vii. Why they are in foe kate ibid. 

Dice {poke ‘of ‘to illuftrate what Chance is, ‘306s 


Difcourfe (a) on the UFirae Virtues a Antal Sy- 
item ef Lord Sdaftrbary, from Ae to $3 pneggeara 
natural and’ pr Conger faun 97; on-the 


different Etteéts the fame Paffions pest on 8 in of dif- 
ferent Tempers, from 108 to 113. on Pride.and the va- 
rious Effeéts and Symptoms ot it, from 123'to BA, 
on the Origin of Potitenefs, from 132 to 144. on Com 
plimeitts, “Tokens of Refpeét, Laughing; ts’c. from-157, + 
10 176. on the ae of Thinking, from 178 to 192. ° 
on the Sociablenefs of Man, from 195 to 223. on the 
a ith 
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~~ Clergyman {che focial) 25.. Why many Clergymen are an- 
gry with the Fable of toe Bees, 99- 
Consbabus, 101. ee tats 
__ Commandments (the Ten) are a ftrong Proof of: the Prin- 
~ntipte of Seififhnefs and Inftin& of Sovereignty Jin hu- 
"man Nature, 318. 320-. All of them have their Peliti- 
cal Ules, 333. 3s What is implied: in the. Ninth 
Commandment, 321. What may be infert’d from the 
Sixth, 322.. The two firft point at our natural. Blind- 
nefs and Ipnorance of the true Deity, 324. The Pur- 
port of the Third difeufs’d, 327, 328, 329. the Fifth 
explain’d, 330, 3315 33% The UfefuinefS of .the 
Fourth in: worldly Affairs, 333, 334- . 
Company. Why Man loves it, 203. 
Compliments, which are Gothick, 160. not begun among 
Equals, 161. ofe their Dignity, 162. 
Conclaves (4 Chavagter.of ) 39. | : 
Coufidence repos’d in Prime Minifters, 402,.493- 
Confucius, 379- Toto Te 
‘Conje@ures on the Origin of Politenefs, 134. 145- On-the 
_firtt Motive that could make Savages affociate, 264. 
This Conje@ture not clathing with any of the Divine 
Attributes, 281,282. 292. 305. 307- 7 
Canfcionfnefs:... What it confilts in, 191. oe: 
c anion (er 393-_ The Wifdom of that of Great 
ritain, 394. Is chiefly to be taken care of in allCoun- * 
tries, 404. 
Confirndiions (the kind) of the Bea Monde, xiv, xv. ape 
hurtful to. the Practice of Chriftianity, xvi. 
Contracts never.jafting among Savages, 313. 
Corneille civedy.394- Defended, 356, 357. 
Covetonfnefs.. What People are not tax’d with it by the 
- Beau Monde, xv. 
Conucelor (the Social) 24. nhs 
Courage (artificial) 78. Why it does not appear in Daa- 
gersiwhere Honour is not concern’d, 91, Qa = is. the 
moft ufeful in War, 364. may: be ed by Difci- 
Pline; 382; ones : 
‘ourage (natural) 77..impudent Pretences to it, 364. 
wartiers. Their Bufinels, 399. ~ 
- fourts of Princes. What procures Men Admittance 
there, 363- : wl 


FES * Crea- 
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aotive that ‘cout make. Savages-aflociate, from 

264 to 311. on the-fecond Step to Society, and the Ne- 

ceflity of written: Laws, frem 311 to. 33s. on Lan- 

guage, from 336 to-357- pusietee Sublets relating to 

eur Natare, and the Origin of ‘Things, ‘from 357 to 

~~ _38x. on Government, Capacities, and the Motives to 

~ Study, on Minifters, Partiality and the Power of Mo- 
ney, tothe End. 

Docility depends upon the Pliablenefs of the Parts, 207. 
Loft if negleéed in Youth, 211. The fuperior Doci- 
lity in Man in a great meafure owing to his remaining 
young longer than other Creatures, 213. 

Dominion (The Defire of. ) All Men ate born_with it, 
any feen in the Claim of Parents to their Childfen, 
sbid. ; 

Drefs. The only thing by which Men are judg’d of at 
Courts, 363. 2. + 

Drunkennejs.” How it is judg’d of, xiii, xiv. 

Dryades:and Mama-Dryades, 236. 

Duelling. Men of Honour would be laugh’d at if they 
ferupled it. becaufe it is a Sin, 73. What Conlidera- 
tions are flighted for it, 88, 89. “The Usefuluefs of it, 


97. 

Duellifis.. Their Concern chiefly owing to the Struggles 
hetwegn the Feat of Shame and the Fear of Death, 86. 
Seem to aé by Enchantment, 83, 89. ee 

Dying, (the Means of) are all equally the Contrivance of 
Nature, 284. It is as much requifite to die as it fs to 

be born, 283. Several ways of dying are neceffary, 

29K. ‘ 


Earth (the) our Species would have overftock’d it if there 
never had been War, 295. i F 
Educazion (a refined) teaches no Humility, 49- The moft 

effe€tual Means to fucceed in the Education of Chil- 
dren,-$6. Teaches to conceal and ott conquer the 
_Paffions,iq9 106. ‘The beft Proof for the neceflity of 
a good Edncation, 355. People may be miferabie ou- 
ly for want of Education, 366. The neceflity of a 
> Chriftiats Educatioz, 375. 377-_ & Gentleman’s Edu- 
cation deftrudtive to Chrifian Humility, xx. 
a8 Ffr4 Eggs 
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Eggs in Fith not impregnated by the Male as in 
Parous Animals, 287. The Ufe of this, ibid. - 

Envy accounted for; *y Gu ; 

Epicurus (the Detine of) exploded, 341, 373. ° 

eit The Cante of it more enquired into than that of 

_ Good, 293. : eo 

Bunuchs overvalued, Tor. no part of the Creations teza> 

Examination of ones felf, 44. 68. 04. X64 xxi. 

Exchequer, The wife Regulations of it, 390; In all the 
BuGnef belonging to “it the Conftitution dogs nine 
Parts ‘in ten, 3901. 

Exclaim, Why all Nations cry Oh! when they exclaim, 
170, 191. 

Expersegee of greater Ufe in procuring good Lays than 

' Genius, 382, 


F. 


Eble (the) or what is fuppofed to have occafion’d the firft 

Dialogue, xxiii, xxiy. 

Fible of the Bees (the firtt part of the) quoted, 86.97. 283. 
424, poke againft, 3. 38. 96. 104. Defended, 28.97. 
it. hat view the Book ought to be fen in, 3 

he Treatment it has had, iNuftrated bya Sinsle, 99. 
Vice is no more encouraged in it than Robbing is ia the 
Beggar's Opera, iv, v ‘ 

Fall (the) of Man not Predeftinated, 251.° °° , 

Fathers of the Church delighted in Acclatations ‘whilit 
they were Preaching, 163. : 

fear, the only thing Man brings into the World with 
him towards Religion, 232. The Epicurean Axion. 
that Fear made the Gods exploded, 233. a 

Fees, The Power of them upon Lawyers and Phyficians, 


27. 430. sa oA 

Fifh. R vifible Provifion made by Nature for jtheir ex- 
traordinary Numbers,. 287. The yait Confumption of 
them, 288. eae : 

Flatterers of our Species. Why they confound what is 
acquired with what is natural, 359, 360, 361. 

Elgttery. Men of the belt Parts not proof againft it, 85, 
Phe Beginning of it in Society, 153, Becomes ef 
bare-faced as Politenefs encreafes, 163, 

Flies, 299. : : 


ig 


” Folly 
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» The Yn vex, 

Cae na eine 

‘of/ uifants, 263° 0 - tele GG 

i Be (leartted) where to be met with, 187... - 

“ Frailties paum’d upon the World for Virtues, 107. 
Friendfiip, never lafting without Diferetion on both Sides, 

20 


~Bowgin de(crib’d 169. ; 
Fragulity. When it is no Virtue, 112. 
Falvia.” The Realon why no Chara@er is' given of her, 
xxiii. ; 
e 
G. 


Gaffendus is the Example the Author -has- follow’d‘in 
thefe Dialogues; xxv, : 
Genius. Many Things are afcrib’d to Genius and Pene- 

tration, that are owing to Time and Experience, 149. 
Has the leaft Share in making Laws, 386. 
Gentleman (a fine) drawn, and the Pidare approved 
by Horatio, from 1 to 58 Why there are’net many 
fuch, from, 61 to 66. Bee REO 
Geftures made from the fame Motive in Infants and-O- 
ratos, 344. The Abufe of them, idid. To make ufe 
of them more natural than to {peak without, 345. 
Glory (the Love of) in Men of Refolution and Perfe- 
- yefance may without other Help produce:all the Ac- 
complifhments Men can be potlefs’d of, 61, 62. 6F. 
A Tryal to know whether a fine Gentleman aéts from 
Principles of Virtue and Religion, or from Vain-glory, 
70, 71. When only the Love of Glory can be coin- 
mendable, $3. The eager Purfuit of worldiy Glory in- 
eonfiftent with Chriftianity, xix. 

Governing. Nothing requires greater: Knowledge than 
the Art of it; 382. Is built on the Knowledge of hu- 
man Nature, 384. 2 

Government. Which is the beft Form of it, is yet ande- 
cided, 208. Is in Bees the Work of Nature;"206. 
None can fubfift without Laws, 315. .Wikat the belt 
Forths of it are fubjedt to, 981. 0 eer 

Goyernment (the) of a large City :-What fort of Wifdom 

at requires, 386. Compared to the knitting Frame, iid. 
To a mufical Clock, 387. Once put into good Order. . 
ay right, tho? there fhould not be a wife Man ia 
it, 388. 


Gratitude 


Th Inpex 


Gratitude (Mian’s) examined into, as the Caufec¢ Dyeing 
Worthip, 238. 245, 246. , 


H. 


Happinefs on Earth like the Philofophers’ Stone, in = 
Hero's of Antiquity chiefly famed for fubduing df Mori- 
fters and wild Beafts, 26s. “+ 
Honour, he Principle of it extoll’d, 37, 38. 72. The 
fame condemn’d, 73. Is a Chimerical Tyne: Is 
the Refult of Pride; but the fame Caufe produces not 
always the fame Efteét, 8y. Is acquired, and therefore 
no Paflion belonging to any one’s Nature, 86. 1s not 
compatible with the Chriftian Religion, 93. In Wo- 
men more difficult to be prefery’d than in Men, 126. ~ 
Ts not foundéd apon ‘any Priicipte of Viftue or Religi- 
Gy 128. ‘The Signification of the Werd whinfical, 
tbid. ohih 
Horatio refufes to accept of the Fudle of the Becs, 38. Is 
tax’d with maintaining the Theory of what he cannot 
prove to be praGicgble, 39. Owns that the Difcourfe 
‘of Cleomenes had made an Impreffion upon him, 44. 
Mittakes Cleomenes and grows angry, -45, 46, 47. . in- 
terrupts him, 48. Finds fault again with Cleomenes 
peoneally, and feems difpleas’d, $8. Sees his Error, 
begs Pardon, and defires Cleomenes to go on, 60. 
Takes upon him to be the Fine Gentleman’s Advocate, 
70. Labours hard to juftify the Neeeflity of DucHing, 
72, 73. 79. Shews the intolerable Confequences of 
Afttonts not refented, ibid. 80. Accepts of the Fable 
of the Bees, 94. Why he diflikes it, 104. rin 
confider’d on the Origin of Politenefs, pays a Vifit t 
Cleomenes, 175. Invites him to dinner, 217. Cannot 
reconcile the Account of Savages with the Bible, 220. 
Propofes mutual AffeQtion as @ Means to-snake Men 
affociate, 293. Altowe of the ConjeCture: about the, 
firft Step towards Society, 367. Gomies into the Sen- 
timents of Cleomenes, 430. His Character, xvii, xviii. 
Horfes, not tame by Nature, 316. What is call’d vici- 
ous in them, 317. ‘ 7 
Humility (Chrittian.) No Virtue more fearce, xx. ‘ 
Hutchefon (Mr.) A’Favour ask’d him, 417. jist 
-Edypocrify. To deceive by counterfeiting it, 35. OF fome ' 
ws bs Divines, 


Te TR dE x, 
Divuss, 98. Few are never guilty of it, 107. Der 


~-tefted in the Pretences to Content in Poverty, 110, 
111. ‘When own’d, 119. ee casa 


L 


Idiots not affeGted with Pride, 176. Made by lofs of 
Memory, 192. 

Idolatry, All| the Extravagancies of it pointed at in the 
fecond Commandment, 325. Of the Mexicans, 326. 
Jews Knew Truths which the politeft Nations weg, ig- 

norant of ts00 Years after, 249. 

Ignorance, of the-true Deity is the Caufe of Superftition, 
233. 236. 374 . : 

Indolence not to be confounded with Lazinefs, 116. 

Indolent, eafy Man (An.) The difference between him and 
an aétivé, ftirring Man in the fame Circumitances, 
from 108 t0.#20. 

Infants. The Management of them, 183. Why they 
ought to be talk’d to, 184. 201. Imagine every thing 
to think and to feel, 235. ‘This folly humour’d in them, 
236. Their Crying given them to move Pity, 339. 
Vent their Anger by foaing, 3st. 

Innes (The Reverend Dr.) quoted, xxx. His Sentiments 
on Charity, 3xxi. 

Infedts would over-run the Earth in two Years time, if 

_ none were dettroy’d, 289. 

Injlindé teaches Men the ufe of their Limbs, 147." Sa- 
vages to love, and Infants to fuck, neither of:them 

_ethinking on the Defign of Nature, 258. All Men are 

bern with an Intting of Sovereignty, 319. 322. 323- 

Anventios of Ships, 149, 1f0. bat fort of People are 
beit at Invention, 12, 153. No Stability in the Works 
gf human Invention, 208. 

- Fovifible Cause. (An) How Savages come to fear ity 234. 
The-Perplexity it gives to Men ignorane gf-the tue 
Deity; 239,.240- [he wildeft Parentg-avould com- 

_municate the Fear of it to their Ghildren, 241. The 

_- Gonfequences of different Opinions about it, sid. 242. 

tudges (who are fit to be) 389. 

Judgment (foand) What it confitts in, 188. Women 
are as capable of acquiring it as Men, sid. : 


 Fuftice 


The I n*p ex. 
Fuflice ava Injuftice, ‘What Notions a Savage of the 
* firft Clafs woutd fave af it, 223. - coe 
Fuftice. Tjhe Adminiftration of it impra@icable without 
written Laws, 315. en oS 
Fxvenal quoted on Superitition, 325, 326. 


x K. 
Kuowledge nox Politenefs belong to a Man’s Natura, 
Koning a priori, belongs to God only, 207. 
; L. 
Labour, The wlefilnefs of dividing and fubdividing it, 


31336. 
Labplidns quoted, 244. . 
Language. That of the Eyes is underftood by the whole 
Species, 340. is too fignificant, ibid. How Language 
might come into the World from two Savages,.341. 
Signs and Geftures would not ceafe after the Invention 
of Speech, 342. A ConjeGure on the Strength and 
Beauty of the Aaglifo Language, 346. The Reafon 
for it, 348. Whether Freach or Exglifh be more fit to 
perfuade in, 32. The fame things are not beautiful 
in both Languages, 353. The Intention of opprobri- 
ous Language, is an equivalent for fighting, asi. 
Pastner: Conjeétures on the Rationale of that Adtion, 
168, : 
Laws. All point at fome Frailty or Defed belongi 
human Nature, 318. The Neceflity of ‘written Laws; 
3ty- The Ufraelites had Laws before they knew Mojes, 
319. What the wifeft of human Laws are owing to, « 
382. Laws in all Countries reftrain the Ufurpation of 
Parents, 229. Laws.of Honour are pretended to bey 
faperior to all other, 72. are clafhing with the Laws 
3 ce 73- Whether there are falfe Laws of Honour, 
6, 7° 7 
Law-givers. What they have chicfly to confider, 323-7 
Lawyers, When fit to be Judges, 389. 
Leaping. Cunning difplay’d in it, 147. : 
Learned Fools. Where to be met with, 186. \ 
Learwing. How all fotts of it are kept up, and look’d , 
————sinte 


N 
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4n¢.ie’ dourithing Nations, 412, 413,.414 416. How 
thé ‘mof difeftl Parts of fk may be negleGed for the 

— moft trifling, 415. An Inftance of it, 416.- 

Lena. The Invention of them, tlie third Step to So- 

Patfy BIS. 

yf eee the invifible Caufe, 241. 

Life in Creatures. The Analogy between it, and what 
is perform’d by Engines that raife Water by the help 
of Fire, 181, 182. te 

Liow (the) deferib’d, 268. What defign’d for by ‘Nature, 
ibid. in Paradife, 269, 270. Not made to be al 
in Paradife, 271. The Produét of hot Countries, 273. 

Literature. Mott Parents that are able bring up their Sons 
to it,” 453. 

Love to yee Species is not more in Men, than in other 
Creatures, 203. 364. 

Love. Whether the end of it is the Prefervation of our 
Species, 260. Is little to be depended wpon among 
‘the M-bted Vulgar, 364, 36. ” 

Lowdnefs, 2 Help to Language, 345. 

Lucian, viii: 


Lucre. A Cordial ina literal Senfe, 429, 
M. 


Males (more) than Females born of our Species, 299.” 
Man. n the State of Nature, 134. 137. Every Maz 
likes himfelf better than he can like any other, 143. 
No Man can with to be entirely another, 144. Always 
fecks after Happinefs, 196.. Always endeavours to me- 
@iate his Coydition, 200. Has no Fondnefs for his 
“Species beyond other Animals, 203. Has a Prerogative 
above moft Anirhals in point of Time, 202. Remains 

“ young longer than any other Creature, 213. May 
J6fe his SociablenenefS, 214. There can be no civilistt 
“Man, betore there is Civil Society, ibid. Man is 
born with a Defire after Government, aad.no Capa- 
city for it, 230. Claims every thing -he is concern’d 
jp.238. 297. Is more inguifitive into the Caufe of 
J ‘vil, than he is into that of Good, -238. Is born with 
Defire of Superiority, 24. 311. Has been more 

" nifchievous to his Species, than’ wil’ Heaits have. 285. 
What gives us an Infizht into the Naiure of Man, atk 

. $s 


Tee Liner. eX. 


[snot naturally inclined to do as he would be Nay by, 

t7.” Whether Pe bora with’ an Inclination ee 
wear himfelf, 327. Thinks nothing fo much his own. 

‘ag what he has from Nature, 359. The hieSer his 
Quality is, the more neceffitous he is, 199, ‘Wiie 
can give more ample Demontirations of his Loveithg’ 
other. Greatures, 364. Could not have exifted with-’ 
out a Miracle, 371. 378, 379» 

Mam of War, 149. 

Manners (the Do&trine of good) has many Leffons a- 
gainit the outward Appearances of Pride, but none a- 
gaint the Paffion itfelf, 49. What good Manners 
confifts in, 104. Their Beginning in Society, 154: 
Have nothing to do with Virtue or Religion, ry. 

Marlborough (the Dake of) oppofite Opinions concern- 
ing him, 407, 408. Was an extraotdinaty Genius, idid. 
A Latin Epitaph upon him, qo9. Tie fame in Exg- 


life, 410. 
Mathemaricks of no Ufe in the curative Part of Phyfick, 


174 

Memory. The total Lofs of it makes an Idiot; 192. 

Men of vety good Senfe may be ignorant of their own 
Frailties, 6s, 66. All Men are partial Judges of them- 
felves, 107. All bad that are not taught to be good; 


16. 

Micicens. Their Idotatry, 326. 

Milton quoted, 269. 

Minifter (the Prime:) No fuch Officer belougimg to our 
Conftitution, 393. Has Opportunities of kriowing 
more than any other Man, 39s. The Stratagems plaid 
againft him, 396. Needs not to be,a confum 
Statefman, 397. What Capacities he ought to be of, 

09. gor. Prime Minifters not often worfe than their 
Antagonitts, . 406. sae id 

Miracles, What they ate, 231. Our Origia iriéxplicable 
without them, 371. 538, Ey , 

‘Mobs not more wicked than the Beax Monde, 42. In 
them Pride is often the Caufe of Cruelty, 131. 

Méney to Servants. A thort Debate about it, 56, £7. 
‘Maney is the Root of all Evil, 421. The Necofiity of 
in a large Nation, iid. 422. Will always be t 
Standard of Worth upon Earth, 423. The Inventio 
et ic adapted to humgn Nature beyond ail others; 427- 

othing 
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_ Nanning is fo univerfally charming as it, 42% Works 
“mech ically on the Spirits, 429) 430 


Mozsaze. A Saying of his, 136. ss 
,. renfared, 244. \ 
ss-vindtcated, 220, 221. 248, 249, 20. 269, 270. 


' $8. 378, 379, 380 / ’ 
eaeeee he fame may produce different EffeGts, ro. 
To ftudy and acquire Learning, 412, 443. 417, 418. 


They are, what Actions ought to be judg’d by only, 
xxi. . j 
N. 


Natiows. Why all cry 04! when they exclaim, 170. 
In Jarge flourifhing Nations no forts of Learning will 
be negleéted, 416. 

Natural. Many things 8 gali’d fo, that arc the Pro- 
dug of Art, 199." How we may imitate the Counte- 
nange .of:a natural Fool, 175. Why it is difpteafing 
to have what is Natural diftinguifh’d from What is Ac- 
quired, £2 360, Ese. ‘ 

Nature. Not to be follow’d by great Matters in Paint- 

“ing, 11. Great difference between the Works of Art 
and thofe of Nature, 107. Nature makes no Tryals © 
or Effays, ibid, ‘What fhe has contributed to all the 
Works of Art, 209. She forces feveral Things upon 
us mechanically, 170. Her great Wifdom in giving 
Pride to Man, £92. All Creatures are under her per- 
petual Tutelage, 257. And have their Appetites of 
her.as well as theirFood, 258. 261. Natare feems to 

ehave been more follicitous for the Deftruction, than 
fhe’ has bedti:for the Prefervation of Individuals, 290. 
Has made an extraordinary Provifion in Fifh, to pre- 
ferve their Species, 287. Her Impartiality, 290. The Ufe- 
fulnefs of expofing the Deformity of untaught Nagere, 
352. She has charged every Individual with the Care 
of itfelf, 418. ee 

Nature (human) is always the fame,..163. The Com- 

_»Plaints that are made againit it are likewife the fame 
every where, 317. The SelfthnefS of it is vifible in 
the Decalogue,; 318. 320. 

Noah, 2.0 An Objedtion flarted concerning his Defcen- 
dants, 21. : 


Noife 


The Env ee 
Noi to a Man’s Horiour’ is never fhockto gw itn 
ES: Servant, why difpleafing, r6y. * = 


0. 


Oaths. What is requifite to make’ them “afefal in 
ciety, 313. ' 

Obedience (human) owing to Parents, 331. - 

Ovjedtion (an) to the Manner of managing thefe Dig: 
logues, xxiv. . 
Opera’s extravagantly commended, 12, 13, &'¢. Com- 

pared to Bear-gardens, 41. 

Opera (Beggar's) injurioufly cenfured, iv. . 

Opinions. The Abfurdity of them in Sacred Matters, 
243. How. People of the famé Kingdom differ in ‘O- 
pinion about their Chiefs, acy. 

Origin (the) of Politencls, trom 132 to r¥q.° TH So- 
ciety, 226. 263. Of all Things, 371, 372, 373. The 
mott probable Account of our Origin, 378, 379. 

Orvaracats béfpeak the \'alue we have for the Thin ro 
dorued, 362. What makes Men unwillipg to have 
them {een feparately, 363. , 


P, 


Pain. Limited in this Life, 285. : 

Painters, blamed for being too natural, ro. ., ‘ 

Painting. How the People of the Grand Gost fadge of 
it, 5, 6. &e. 

Paradije. The State of it miraculous, 269, 370. oo ™ 

Pavenis. The Unreafonadlenets of therh, 229. 257. 
Compared to inanimate Utenfils, 261, 262. Why.to 
be honoured, 330. The Benefit we reccive'from them, 
331. : 

Parvializy is a general Frailty, 406, 407. : 

Paffiow ~ What it is to play that of Pride againft itfelf, 
67. 129. 132. How to account for the Paffions, 193. 

Perjunuges introduced in Dialogues. The Danger theta 
is in imitating the Ancients in the Choice of them, vin. . 
Caution of the Moderns concerning them, sid. When 
they are di(pleafing, ix. It is bet to know fomething 
Of thein beforehand, x. 5 


” Paife- 
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Pith, an invincible Champion, viii. 
. ~sBbufician (the focial) 24. Phyficians are ignorant of the 
CGaltituent Parts of Things, 174. 
Pbyfe’ ~ .Mathematicks of no ufe in it, 174. 
sot aisnour and Truft. What Perfons they ought 
re fill’d with, 388, 389. 

E. wes. The Fatality of them, 25t. 

Plato. His great Capacity in writing Dialogues, vii, vili. 

Pleas, and Exeufes of worldly Men, xviti, xix. 

Politician. His chicf Bufinefs, 385. 

Politenefs expos’d. 97. 104. xix. The Ufe of it, 131, 
132. The Seeds of it lodg’d in Self-Love, and Self- 
liking, 138. How it is produc’d from Pride, 145. A 
Philofophical Reafon for it, 146- 

Polite (a) Preacher. Wh:t he is to avoid, xi. 

Poor. (the) Which fort of them are mott ufeful to others, 

and happy in themfelves; and which are the reverfe, 

214. The Confequence of forcing Education upon 

their Children, 426, 427. 

Popes. What is chiefly minded in the Choice of them, 35. 
Poverty (voluntary) very fcarce, 113. The only Man in 

Antiquity that can be faid to have embraced it, ibid. 

The greateft Hardthip in Poverty, 115. 

Predefiination. An inexplicable Myftery, 271. 292. 
Preferment. What Men are moft like to get it, 418, 419. 
Pride. The Power of it, 47, 48. No Precepts againft 
it in arefined Education, 49. Encreafes in proportion 
with the Senfe of Shame, 66. What 1s “neant by play- 
ing the Paffion of Pride againtt itfelf, 67. 1s able to 
ind the Underftanding in Men of Senfe, 68. {s the 
~Caufe of Honour, 85. Pride is moft enjoy’d when it 
is well hid, 96. Why more predominant in fome than 

it is in others, 123, 124. Whether Women have a 

greater Share of it than Men, 12s. Why more en- 

courag’d in Women, 126. The natural-and artificial 

Symptoms of it, 129, 130. Why the artificial are 

more excufable, sid. In whom the Paffion is mot 

troublefome, 131. To whom it is mott eafy to fifle 
it, ibid. In what Creatures it is moft confpicuons, 13s. 
- The pipe of it, 141. Who will tearn to conceal 
" it fooneff, 148. Is our moft dangerous Enemy, 352- 
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The index, 
the Principle of Self-efteem is to be reckot Aor 


Pron 
the Paffions, 84, 85. Honour not built upoy, ae 
Principle, either. of Virtue or Religion, 128, no 
moft Men a& from, 417, 418. ; 

Propofal (a) of a Reverend Divine for an befig . 
fice, to complcat the Solemnity of a Birth-Day, - Fy 

Providence faved our Species from being deffroy . ay 
wild Beats, 272.282. A Definition of it, 275. The raif- 
ing of Cities and Nations, the Work Of Providence, 384. 

Prudence, 324. 

Purpofer. Fire and Water are made for many that are 
very diffirent from one another, 282. 


Q . 


Qualifications. The moit valuable in the Beginning of 
Society, would be Strength, Agility, and Courage, 311.. 
Quarrels. How to Prevent them, 71. The Caufe of them 
On account of Religion, 241. Occation’d by the 


Word Predettination, 271. A Quarrel between two 
learned Divines, 416. 


R. 


Reafon is acquired, 212. The Art of Reafoning not 
brought to perfe@ion in Many Ages, 248, 249. The 
Stress Men lay upon their Reafon is hartful to Faith, 
375. xvi. 


Religion (the Chriftian ) the only folid Principle, 98. 376. 
Came into the World by Miracle, 231. hategyas 
not reveal’d, is not worthy to be call’d Religion, 3B - 
The firlt Propentity toward Religion, not from Grati- 
tude in Savages, 237, 238. : , 

Reneau (Monfieur) ‘accounts mechanically for the fail 
ing and working of Ships, rso, Igt, 9 

Rejpect. Whether better thewn -by Silence or by making 
a Noife, 166, 167. 

Revenge. What it thews in oer Narure, 322. 

Reverence. The Ingredients of it, 226. INuftrated fn 
the Decalogue, 328. The Weight of it to procure 
Obedience, 330. he 

Riches. The Contempt of them very fcarce, 183. Lay 
vithnefs no Sign of it, sbid. Are the neceflary Support 
of Honour. wo. Rictcale 


_ The cIn Df X% 
_Ridele:A The Lord Shaftswy's Opinion concerning ity’ 


2. 


‘’he) which Parents claim to their Children, is un- 
ley 229. 262. re AT Ni Beer 

ne HKrong. The Notions of it acquired, 2$1, 
Dy Sameera Ue WO gee Che oe sa 

‘ Catholicks are no Subje€s to be: retied -vpon, but 
"in the Dominions of his Holinefs, 92- so 

Rome (the Court of) the greateft Academy of regn’d Po- 

liticks, 34. Has little Regard for Religion or Piety: 35- 

efi ( ‘a).:ig know. what isnatural, from what is acquired,- 
» 358. 52 : eo et oes er oy 






Sabot: (ihe) The Utefitnets-of te in worldly Ait, 


< 333) 334: F P 
Savazes'of the firft Clafs are not to be made ‘fociable 
+ when grown up, 137. It would require many: ‘Ages 
c@ to make a polite Nation from Savages, 137, 7 38.: The 
Defcendants of civilissd Men may degenerate into Sa- 
vages, 220. 309. There are Savages in many Parts 
of the Wort, 224. Savages do all the fame Things, 
“ 335. Thofe of the firft Clafs could have no Lan- 
zy Budge, 336. nor imagine they wanted it, 337. Are.in- 
' Capable of. learning any when full grown, 338. A 
Savage (a) of the firlt Clafs of Wildnefs, woul take. every 
thing to be his own, 223. Be incapable of governing 
his Off-fpring, 225. 227- Would create Reverence in 
is Child, 226... Would want Conduét, 228. Could 
‘only worthip. an invifible Caufe out of Fear, 234. ~ 
foul have no Notions of Right and Wrong, 252. 
ropagates his Species by Inttinct, 258. ;. Contributes 
phothing, to the Exiftence of his Children as a'voluntary 
Agent, 261. The Children of his bringing-up would 
pe all fit for Society, 264.0 i. . nee OS 
cheme (the) of Deformity. ° The Syftem of the Fatle of 
the Bees {0 call’d by Horatio, 2.5. ; 
‘gyeme (the) or Plan of this Globe, requires the De- 
_fire€tion, as. well.as the Generation of Aninvals, 283., 
Mutual Aifeétion in our Species would bave been de» 
b firystive.tnss, 296 Ee, aqas9. 
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Scolaing, and calling Names, helpeak fome degive;s <-Po- 
litenets, 350. he PraGhice.of it: could net have been | 
. introduced without Self-denial at fie, 351. 2. 5 7 


Security of thes Nation. What a great Part.of i,etniilts 
in, 4oR. cs - : ep ated : 

Self. bking different from Scif-tove, 134.. Gives by he 
for :Seif-prefervation, s:4. The Effect it has on 
Creatares, 135. 141. Is the Caufe-of. Pride, 136. 

» Whar, Creatures don’t thew it, iéd. Waar Benefit. 
Creatores receive from Se/f-likteg, 139. Is the Caufe 
of many Evils, tid, Encomiums. upon it, 141,-142. 
Suicide unpraéticable whillt Self-tsking lalts, ibid. 

Selfifone/s (the) of human Nature, vifible in the Ten 
Commandments, 318, 320. . 

Self-love the Caufe of Suicide, 142. Hates to fee what 
. Acquired feparated from what is Natural, 359, 360, 

res hone, 

Be uices (reciprocal) are what Society confifts ing:421. 
Are impraticable without Money, 422, 423. : 

Sb itrsbery (the Lord) Remarks upon him. For jefting 
with Keveal’d Religion, 24. 432. For holding Joke 
and Banter to be the beft and fureft Touchitone, to try 
the Worth of Things by, 32. For pretending to try 
the Scriptnres by that Telt, sid. Was. the firlt who 
held that Virtue required no Self-denial, 10, Enco- 
miums on him, 32- 431, 432- 

Same isa real Pajlion im our Nature, 90.. The Struggle 
between the Fear of it, and that of Death, isthe Gaufe 
of the great Concern of Men of Honour in the Affair. 
ot Duelling, 86. go. The fame Fear of Shame that 
may produce the moft worthy A@tions, may be=whg, 
Caufe of the mott heinous Crimes, 127. “ 

Shame. (the Senfe of) The Ufe that is made of it in the 
Education of Children, 66. Is not to be angotented- 
without encreafing Pride, bid. ont” ‘a 
Sys are the Contrivance of many Ages, 149. Whi 

~ has given the ratiovale of working and fteering them, 

fyo, 1ST. 

Simile (a) to ilinftrace the Treatment that has been given 
to the Fable of the Bees, 99. Applied, 103. 

Sighing. defcrilyd, 169. 

Sizgas and Geftures. The Significancy of them, 33g. 
TlanGerm UWlrarde 247% UWlrrnrold ane he tel pi nften 
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: of Speech, 342: Added to‘ Werds. are-tiere 
perfasding than Speech atone, 344. rey 
"Wriablenefs. The Love of ous. Species not the Canfe of 
a, 202. Erroneous Opinions about it, 196, 197, 

“eafons commonly given for Man’s Sociablene{s, 

» Great part of Man’s-Sosiablenefvis loft, if negleet- 

cin his Youth, 201% What it confifis. in, 204, 205- 
209.: “The Primelptesof it’ is the work:of,.Providence, 
306. Mutual Gommerce is to Man’s Sacrablenefs what 
Fermentation is to the Vinofity of Wine, 210, 211. Se- 
cigblenefy in’ 4 great meafure owing to Parents, “331. 

Social Syftem. Thesmanner of it in judging of State-Mi- 
nifters and Politicians, 17. Of the Piety of Princés; 18. 
OFForeign Wars, 19. Of Luxury, sid. 

Sucial Virtue, according to the Syftem of Lord Shafesbary, 
difcovered in a Poor Woman who binds her Son Pren- 
tice to a Chimney-fweeper, 20. in Lawyers and Phyfi- 
cians, 24. in Glergymen, 2s. is of little ufe unlefs the 
Poor and:meaner fort of People can be pofless’d of it, 


28, 29. 
Social Toyman (the) defcrib’d, 30, 31- 
Society, (civil) Cautions to be ufed in judging of Man's 
Fitnefs for Society, from 19¢ to 204. is of human In- 
- vention, 203. Man is. made for it as Grapes are for 
Wine, ibid. 106. what Man’s Fitne& for it confifts in, 209. 
might arife from private Families of Savages, 214. 224. 
Difficulties that would hinder Savages from it, 229.227, 
228, 263. The firlt ftep toward it would be their com- 
mon-danger from wild Beafts, 264. The fecond ftep 
would be the danger they would be in from one ano- 
“thet, 311. The third and laft would be the Invention 
of Letters, 31. Civil Society is built upon the Variety 
of our Wants, 421. Temporal Happinefs is in all large 
Societies as well to be obtain’d without Speech, as with- 
out Money, 423. 
Sommona-codom, 379. ; 
Soxl'{the) compared to an Architeét, 178. ‘We know 
little of it that is not reveal’d to us, 182. 
Species, (our) the high Opinion we have of it, hurtful, xvi. 
Speech, tho” a Charatteriftick of our S ies, muft be 
taught, 212. is not to be iene opie come to 
, Maturicy, if till then they never had heard any, 213. 
2.338. The wane of it -eafily fupply’d by Signs among 
i , e two 
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two Savages of the firft Clafs, 339. Whether invdated 
‘to make our Thoughts known to one another, 342. 
The firlt Defign of it was to perfuade, 343. Low oe 
». of Speech a piece of good Mauners, 346. Thee 
“it has, 348.0 07" , ce fe 
Spinalifin, 373. a; ser 
“Statefian (a contaminate) what he ought to be, 397,\. 
? The fearcity of thofe who deferve that Name, 4tle 
‘Study (hard) whether Men fubmit to it to ferve their 
*~ Country or themfelves, 417, 418. 420. s. = 
“Suk (the) not made for this Globe only, 282. 
Superiority of Underftanding in Mam, when moft vifibly 
* ufeful, 357. when difadvantageous, 358. 7° va 
Seinen. The Objeéts of it, 325, 326. What fort of 
* People are moft in danger of falling into ity 374.. 3 °° 
Superftitions Men may blafpheme, 377. F cei 
:Symptoms of Pride, natural and artificial,’ 129, 130. 
‘Sytem, (the) that Virtue requires no Self-denial is danges 
“yous, 106. The reafon, iid. Mae 
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Tears.” Drawn from us from different Caufes; 194. ot 
Temple (Sir William) animadverted upon, a14.222., A> 
*_ long Quotation from him, 215, 216. *” 
‘Teumss-play {poke of to illuftrate what Chance is; 306. + 
Thinking. Where perform’d, 178. What. it coniiits in, 
179.183. Immenfe difference in the Faculty of it, 185. 
ponies by Time and PraGtice, 212. ae Tees 
hought operates upon the Body, Vp. 
‘Wime. Great difficulty in the divifion of it, 333. The SIs 
bath a confiderable help in it, 334. : oho ay 
Treafurer (the Lord) when he obeys at his Perit, 392. 
Treafury. What the Management of it requires, 390, 391+ 
“Trach. Impertinent in the fublime, s, not to be minded , 
_ in Painting, 9. . ee a ae ae 
Beep ons . ae 
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‘Vanity may be own’d by modeft Men, v, #1.°** * 
Vice has the fame Origin in Man that it hes in Horfes, 
317. Why the Vices of Particular Men may be faid to 
.. belong to the whole Species, 323. . Vice. ig spoked ia 
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